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AFTER  MANY   DAYS 


CHAPTER  I 

"  Life  is  a  comedy  to  those  who  think, 
And  a  tragedy  to  those  who  feel." 

Horace  W  alpole. 

Down  in  Hampshire,  between  the  diminiitive 
hamlets  of  Groteby  and  Kympton-under-Hill, 
runs  an  mifrequented  road.  Telegraph  wn-es 
do  not  sing  their  plaintive  modern  song  to 
the  winds  along  that  road,  the  voice  ot  the 
motor-car  is  silent,  and  the  spectacle  of  a 
traction-engine  is  unknown.  It  is  as  pleasant 
and  peaceful  a  road  as  a  man  might  desire  to 
tread  of  a  summer's  morning. 

To  the  left  as  you  approach  Quareley  from 
C;n)tcby  is  a  high  hedge,  where  privet,  haw 
bramble,  honeysuckle  and  wild  ivy  twine  and 
tangle  in  close  knitted  friendship.  Here  and 
there  are  gaps  in  the  hedge  to  aliow  you  to 
necp  at  Quareley  Hill,  once  long  ago  m  less 
Lppy  days  the  fortified  home  of  armed  men. 
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nl  The  hill  is  cro\\Tied  by  a  cluster  of  noble 
firs,  aptly  called  a  "  hat "  by  your  Hampshire 
yokel,  whilst  saplings  innumerable  seem  to 
frolic  about  its  green  side,  like  children  sent 
to  play  -while  their  staid  elders  remain  in 
sober  converse  atop. 

To  the  right  of  the  lane,  fields  of  corn  sweep 
away  to  the  skirts  of  a  distant  wood,  w^hose 
gloomy  stretches  of  fir  and  pine  make  fitting 
contrast  for  silver  birch  and  youthful  oak. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  is  this  road 
uiibeautiful.  The  great  hedge  is  perhaps 
fairest  in  its  young  green  glory  of  the  spring  ; 
or  it  is  as  fair  when  the  giant  brambles  show 
cloud  on  cloud  of  clustered  blossoms,  or  when 
the  clouds  melt  and  the  petals  drift  like 
perfumed  snow  and  leave  the  little  berries  to 
grow  and  blacken  and  glisten  in  the  yellow 
autunui  sun. 

One  warm  summer's  day  two  girls  came 
wandering  down  the  road. 

"  Oh,  Addicc,  isn't  it  true,"  cried  one,  "  that 
all  the  biggest  blackberries  and  all  the  loveliest 
honeysuckle  grow  right  on  the  top  where  we 
can't  rca"h  them  ?  " 

"1  don't  see  any  })lackberrics  yet,"  laughed 
Addice. 
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"  Nor  I,"  pouted  Lucilla,  "  but  the  best  will 

Each  according  to  her  temperament,  both 
S.rk  were  sensible  of  the  beaut/of  the  Engli 

encs,  anndst  which  they  passed  their  q^u iet 
lives  Neither  were  natives  of  Eneland 
Addice  had  been  born  in  C.nada  and  spem 
■or  chddhood  there.  LuciUa's  first  year  td 
been  passed  in  a  prinr  home  in  t',e  S  Ite 
of  Vermont.  But  Addice  could  feel  that 
England  washer  real  "  mother-country  "fo 
l.er  paternal  grandfather  had  been  bom  and 
.eared  a„„d  these  Hampshire  scenes. 

softly "  4b''t  ^"r    ^"''"''■"    ^^''l    Addice 
sotlj,       that    whenever    I    see    the    vilWe 

eWdrcn    out    blackberrying,  I    fancy    I  ^ 

my  dear    grandfather    as    a   little    sunburnt 

H-unpshn-c    boy,    ramMing     through    thlL 

c'l"!'" '"Ily  ••  sat'Luci^"   T'''  -^  """^^ 
•»t;i>,    saui  J^ucilhi,  who  was  rarelv  in 

«,v   when    Addice    cho.se    to    ^l^ 
^'-''e  could  ncfer;:::^'i^74:- 
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such  as  this  without  huntin^t  for  honeysuckle, 
blackberries  and  wild  roses.  I  fancy  1  see 
him  stretching  up  a  little  brown,  scratched, 
nettle-stung  hand  after  a  ten  pting  cluster  of 
berries,  for  though  the  finest  are  the  hardest 
to  get,  as  you  said  just  now,  they  are  much 
the  sweeter  to  a  determined  little  fellow  who 
gets  them  in  spite  of  every  difficulty." 

"  I  don't  like  your  imaginary  pictures," 
laughed  Lucilla.  "  They  always  turn  out  to 
be  wrong." 

"  They  are  safe  enough,"  said  Addice  also 
laughing,  "  when  you  cannot  prove  their 
inaccuracy  ! " 

"  Well  then,  suppose  that  your  grandfather 
was  a  chorister  boy  at  Sahsbury  Cathedral  ? " 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Addice,  suspicious  of  being 
made  fun  of. 

"  Because  think  how  picturesque  his  chubby 
little  face  would  have  looked  above  one  of 
those  quaint  little  white  ruffles." 

Both  girls  huighed  as  they  wandered  on. 

Lucilla,  tliough  retaining  nmch  of  the  de- 
mure demeanour  acquired  in  her  far-off  New 
England  home,  was  a  merry,  open-hearted 
girl,  who  found  her  world  a  pleasant  play- 
gixjund ;  without   being  in  the  least    unsym- 
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pathetic,  she  was  one  of  those  who,  somehow, 
seem  to  hve  m  happy  ignorance  of  the  pain 
and  sorrow  endured  by  her  less  fortunate 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Addice  wondered  at,  but  scarcely  coveted 
her  companion's  disposition.  To  be  uncon- 
scious of  evil  and  pain  is  only  to  be  half  alive 
she  thought,  and  Addice  was  right,  for  those 
who  hve  find  there  are  worlds  to  be  endured 
and  suffered  as  well  as  to  be  enjoyed  in  life. 

in  the  two  girls,  Lucilla  would  have  been 
said,   by  one  seeing  them  for  the   first  time, 
to  be  the  better   looking-the   fairer   of  face 
and  the  comelier  of  figure.     She  was  tall,  and 
perhaps  a  trifie  slight  in  build,  but  her  form 
showed  promise  of  development  into  that  of 
a  truly  beautiful  woman.     Her  hair,  that  ever 
showed  a  tendency  to  disorder,  was  of  a  warm 
hue,  a  mere  shade  too  dark  to  be  called  golden 
Her  eyes  were  large  and  blue,  her  nose  small 
and  shapely.     There  was  something  about  the 
na  ural  pout  of  the  pretty  lips  suggestive  of 
a  demure  roguishness.     As  she  looked  at  you, 
hough    her    mind    might    be    full    of   sober 
tlioughts,  the  hps  seemed  to  be  pursed,  as  if 
repressing  a  smile. 
J^et  it  be  said  that  Lucilla  ThornhiU,  at  the 
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age  of  seventeen,  was  a  fresh  and  charming 
maiden,  promising  to  make  some  happy  man 
such  a  wife  as  he  might  thank  Heaven  for 
having  sent  him. 

Addice  Graham  was  Lucilla's  junior  by- 
more  than  a  year,  and  something  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  early  girlhood  still  clung  to  her. 
She  was,  of  course,  less  of  a  woman  than  the 
other,  yet — not  unnatural  conjunction — was 
certainly  more  mature.  Frail  in  build,  she 
had  less  suggestion  of  the  perfect  health  and 
happy  spirits  of  a  buoyant  kitten  about  her, 
than  her  companion.  The  assured  grace  that 
belonged  to  Lucilla,  in  combination  with  that 
air  which  has  been  defined  as  the  "  certainty 
to  please,"  was  lacking.  An  ordinary 
stranger  might  not  have  thought  her  face 
attractive,  yet  for  the  student  of  human  natui'e, 
that  face  was  truly  of  interest  and  not  easily 
forgotten.  Those  solemn,  hazel  eyes,  beauti- 
ful beneath  the  shadow  of  their  lashes,  held 
perpetually  an  expression  of  patient  waiting, 
the  soul  that  looked  out  of  those  curtained 
windows  had  already  suffered  and  become 
acquainted  with  sorrow,  tlie  childiiih  droop  of 
the  sensitive  lips  told  the  same  story.  The 
clear,  transparent  complexion,  the  full  delicate 
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nostrils,  the  little  round  chin,  carried  out  tiie 
sweet  picture  of  frailty,  courage  and  morbid 
sensiti-  ^ness  in  youthful  combat— for  those 
who  caied  to  see. 

Each  girl  was  perhaps  the  complement  of 
the  other.  Lucilla,  though  nothing  of  a 
sentimentalist,  sometimes  told  Addice  half 
playfully— •' that  her  eyes  were  looking  for 
someone  who  would  never  come." 

Let  those  who  will  laugh,  but  the  Addices 
of  this  world  journey  further  down  into  the 
depths  and  by  strange  roads  climb  fairer 
heights  than  all  those  Lucillas  who  live  along 
the  levels. 

Tlie  knowledge  that  she  was  admired  and 
liked  had  a  favourable  effect  on  Lucillas 
manner  and  bearing,  but  for  Addice  there  was 
no  such  stimulus  to  lend  her  ease  or  grace 
before  her  fellows.  Shy  and  sensitive,  imagin- 
ing herself  gauche  and  unattractive,  the  only 
obvious  advantage  over  her  companion  was  a 
beautiful  complexion,  untouched  by  American 
sallowness. 

"  Oh,  Lucilla  !  "  cried  Addice,  "  liow  lovely 
everything  is  to-day." 

"  Just  glorious  ! "  returned  Lucilla,  "  did  you 
never  read  books  that  hadn't  a  good  word  to 
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say  for  the  English  chmate,  when  you  were 
on  the  other  side  ?  1  always  thought  England 
was  just  a  tliick  fog  with  the  sea  all  round  it ! " 

"  That  reminds  me  of  the  old  gentleman  we 
met  at  the  Lethbridge  house ! "  observed 
Add  ice. 

"  The  Lethbridge  house!"  exclaimed  Lucilla. 
"I'm  surprised  at  you,  Addice !  What  an 
Americanism  !  And  you're  supposed  to  be  a 
much  better  scholar  than  me  !  " 

"  You  are  very  little  worse  than  I,  dear ! " 
Addice  rejoined,  with  a  flash  of  unwonted 
merriment  in  her  eyes. 

"  Oh,  a  good  deal  worse,  1  think,"  said 
Lucilla,  unconscious  of  her  blunder.  "  But 
what  about  the  old  gentleman  at  the  Leth- 
bridge's  house  i " 

"  ^^'Ii5'>  your  impression  of  England  as  a 
sea-bound  fog  reminded  me.  The  old  gentle- 
man, as  soon  as  he  lieard  I  had  lived  in 
Maryville,  asked  me  if  I  didn't  find  England 
much  too  warm  !  " 

"  Too  warm  .?  "  asked  Lucilla,  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

"  Yes,    he    thought    Canada   was    a    huge 
snowdrift,  I  believe,"  said  Addice,  smiling. 
"  With    a    few   beavers   and    maple    trees 
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dotted  about  here  an  1  there,  perhaps,"  as- 
sented I.ueilla.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from 
what  I  can  remember  of  Canada— mamma 
took  me  there  from  Vermont  when  I  was 
quite  a  little  child,  you  know— the  air  there 
is— well,  as  perfect  as  it  is  in  old  England 
to-day  !  " 

•'  Well  !  "  exclaimed  Addice,  "  I  never 
thought  at  one  time  I  should  hke  the  English 
climate  half  as  well  as  I  do  now.  Do  you 
remember  the  tortures  we  went  through  at 
that  school  at  Brighton  last  Spring  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  I  do  !  Ugh  !  "  answered 
Lucilla,  with  a  quahit  little  grimace.  "  What 
a  prison  it  was  !  " 

"  Yes— and  were  not  the  East  wind.'  posi- 
tively cruel !  "  continued  Addice,  "  and  how 
we  thanked  our  stars  the  day  uncle  took  pity 
on  us,  and  came  to  take  us  away." 

A  slight  shade  passed  over  Lucilla's  face. 
Her  pretty  blue  eyes  were  clouded  for  an 
instant  wi.li  a  look  of  resentment. 

"  It  was  more  aunt's  doing  than  uncle's," 
she  said  quickly.  Then  she  added  with  a 
laugh—"  But  there,  you  never  give  poor  old 
auntie  credit  for  anything.  I  suppose  it's 
because  you're  uncle's  favourite  " 
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Addice's  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment,  and  a 
deep  flusli  suffused  her  face.  She  opened  her 
lips  as  though  to  give  some  hasty  retort  to 
Lucilla's  careless-sounding  speech,  but  checked 
herself  before  she  had  given  utterance  to  a 
syllable. 

"  There,  Addice,  don't  let  us  quarrel  on  a 
day  like  this,"  said  Lucilla,  taking  the  other's 
arm.  ''  I  wish  I  could  help  you  and  Aunt 
Eliza  to  agree  better  than  you  do.  1  tell  her 
it's  only  your  extraordinary  shyness,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  that  makes  you  rather  a 
queer  sort  of  girl  to  get  on  with — because  you 
are,  dear,  you  know  !  " 

Addice  was  silent,  but  her  face  was  still 
burning.  Her  eyes  were  cast  down  to  the 
ground,  and  she  would  not  yet  trust  herself 
to  speak.  Since  her  father  had  left  her  ar 
orphan,  in  the  old  Canadian  city  of  Maryville 
(where  he  had  possessed  considerable  practice 
as  a  lawyer),  she  had  been  the  ward  of  her 
uncle,  Major  Graham,  a  noble-hearted  gentle- 
man who  regarded  Addice  in  the  light  of  a 
very  dear  daugliter.  Major  Graham,  in  fact, 
had  always  yearned  for  a  daughter  of  his  own, 
and  it  was  still  a  sorrow  to  him  that  his 
marriage  had  not  been  blessed  with  offspring. 
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Addice  was  fourteen  years  old  when  he 
brought  her  to  his  pleasant  English  home- 
stead at  Kympton-under-Hill,  and  being  a 
nervous,  diffident  girl,  it  had  required  all 
the  delicate  tact  and  gentleness  of  her 
uncle's  kindly  nature  to  win  her  full  con- 
fidence and  affection. 

But  there  was  a  shadow  over  Addice's  life. 
It  had  been  there  since  the  day  of  her  first 
arrival  at  Rosewarne  Villa.  And  that  shadow 
was  cast  by  Mrs.  Graham,  the  aunt  of  Lucilla 
Thornhill,  whom  the  girls  were  now  discussing. 
Mrs.  Graham,  having  set  her  heart  on  the 
adoption  of  her  own  niece,  Lucilla,  had  made 
it  only  too  plain  to  poor  Addice  that  she 
quietly,  but  deeply  resented  the  latter's 
presence  in  her  home. 

Lucilla  continued  to  speal  '  petuously  : — 
"  I  know  Aunt  Ehza  is  a  old,  calm,  un- 
bending sort  of  a  person,  but  she  is  neither 
malicious,  nor  wilfully  unjust.  She  has  as 
many  good  points  as  you  have,  but  neithe  of 
you  seem  to  be  able  to  find  them  out  in  the 
other.  She  may  be  very  sarcastic  at  times, 
but  you  ought  to  know  she  does  not  mean 
half  she  says.  I  never  allow  her  words  to 
hurt  me." 
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"  But  it  does  hurt  me  !  "  Addice  cried,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "  1  can't  help  it  !  " 

"  My  dear,  you  must  help  it  1 "  laughed 
Lucilla. 

"  If  I  didn't  care,  1  don't  beheve  she  would 
say  the  things  she  does  to  me.  She  only  says 
them  because  she  knows  they  hurt  me  I 
Lucilla,  I  must  say  what  I  think  !  Forgive 
me  if  it  pains  you  !  "  said  Addice. 

"  Pain  me,  my  dear  ?  You  might  make  me 
angry  if  you  said  anything  unjust  or  ungener- 
ous, but  I  never  allow  things  to  pain  me. 
What's  the  use  ?  " 

Addice  sighed.  "  A  Veil,  Lucilla!"  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  sometimes  think  that  Aunt  Eliza 
will  never  be  happy  until  I  have  left  Rosewarne 
Villa  for  good.  And  then  I  feel  that  I  must 
do  so— that  the  sooner  I  go  the  better.  I 
believe  I  should  have  run  away  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  uncle." 

Lucilla  was  overcome  with  astonishment. 
"  Why,  my  dearest  Addice,"  she  exclaimed, 
"anyone   would   think    that   aunt   had   been 
beating  or  starving  jou  or  something.     What 
harm  has  she  ever  done  you  V  " 

'*  She  has  done  nothing  one  could  complain 
of,"  answered  Addice,  "  but  that  is  where  she  is 
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unbearable.  She  would  not  willingly  do  or 
say  anything  that  I  or  uncle  could  take  ex- 
ception to,  yet  she  contrives  to  make  me 
miserable.     It's  in  her  manner,  her  look,  her 


voice— 


— Addice!"  cried  Lucilla  suddenly, 
"  how  can  you  speak  like  this  of  my  aunt  ? 
I  don't  want " — she  grew  calm  as  she  spoke — 
"  to  have  a  quarrel  with  you,  because  I  wish 
to  be  a  good  friend  to  you,  in  spite  of  all  your 
curious  ways  and  moods.  But  I  can't  keep 
quiet  and  listen  whilst  you  talk  a  lot  of  rubbish 
about  aunt,  that  has  no  foundation  except  in 
your  own  morbid  imagination.  You  read  too 
much  poetry,  I  think,  Addice.  You  seem 
to  see  something  to  pull  a  long  face  about 
and  sigh  over  in  everything.  Look!" — as  a 
pheasant  strutted  across  the  road,  some  fifty 
yards  ahead — "  when  you  see  a  pheasant,  you 
want  to  cry  because  he'll  probably  be  shot 
some  day.  Why  not  think  how  delicious  he'd 
be  with  bread  sauce  ?  It's  the  only  way  ij  get 
through  life  peaceably  ! " 

Lucilla  laughed  merrily,  and  forgot  all  her 
recent  indignation  in  a  moment. 

"I  am  so   sorry!"     Addice  said,  in  a  low 
Voice,  "  ibrgive  me,  Lucilla  !  ' 
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Lucilla  pressed  Addice's  arm  affectionately. 
The  girls  walked  for  some  minutes  in  silence. 

The  sound  of  clatterinf?  hoofs  and  rolling 
wlieels  behind  them  suddenly  caused  both  girls 
to  look  backwards. 

Addice  shaded  her  eyes  from  the  dazzling 
sun  with  her  hand  as  a  horse  and  trap  ap- 
peared round  a  bend  in  the  road— which,  by 
the  way,  was  little  better  than  the  worn  trail 
of  a  thousand  carts  at  the  spot  Avhere  they 
stood. 

"  It's  Mr.  Lethbridge  !  "  she  cried.  "  Oh,  I'm 
so  glad  !  I  am  beginm'ng  to  feel  tired,  and 
perhaps  he  will  drive  us  back  to  Kympton  ! " 

"  \Vell,  if  he  otters  to  drive  us,  he  must  put 
me  down  at  Quarcley  Hall.  Miss  Nevill  has 
promised  to  give  me  a  new  pattern  for  j 
picture  frame  if  I  call  to-day,  and  I  am  simply 
dying  to  get  it." 

"  I  believe  your  fretwork  is  quite  as  much  to 
>ou  as  my  reading  is  to  me,"  said  Addice  with 
a  smile. 

The  sole  occupant  of  tlie  approaching  trap 
was  a  kindly,  paternal-looking  man  of  middle 
age,  whose  features  — though  certainly  declaring 
his  race -were  not  too  Semitic  to  be  called 
well- formed, 
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Mr.  Gordon  Abrahams  Lethbrid^e  was,  in 
fact,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  race,  but  he  was 
not  the  type  of  n^p  to  allow  his  Judaism 
to  narrow  a  broad  mind,  or  lessen  a  large 
heart. 

"  Now,  ladies,  I'll  give  you  a  lift  to  Kympton, 
if  you'll  do  me  the  honour  of  riding  with  me,'' 
he  said  after  a  few  genial  words  of  greeting. 
"  But  one  of  you  will  have  to  ride  behind  with 
the  hamper.  There's  nothing  good  to  eat  in 
It,  so  I  can  trust  you.  Now,  who's  goii.„r  to 
sit  by  me  and  who's  going  to  ride  behCid  ? 
Here,  Addice,  I  know  you  would  like  to  talk 
to  me  about  your  last  favourite  book.  Give 
me  your  hand  now.     That's  the  style  I  " 

Mr.  Lethbridge  was  one  of  the  few  people 
with  whom  Addice  could  be  perfectly  natural. 
And  to  be  perfectly  natural  was  for  her  to 
become  the  most  ciiarming,  vivacious  and 
intelligent  of  girls.  So  much  greater  the  pity, 
tlien,  that  one  who  should  have  been  her  best 
friend,  was  the  chief  cause  of  all  her  reserve 
and  self-distrust. 

•'  Now,  Miss  Lucllla  !  "  cried  Mr.  Lethbridge, 
with  a  certain  grave,  characteristic  courtesy' 
"may  I  assist  you  ?" 

"  Well,  if  I  may  trouble  you  to  stop  and  let 
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me  alight  at  the  end  of  the  footpath  to 
Quareley  Hall,  Mr.  Lethbridge,"  she  answered. 
"By  all  means!"  he  replied  cheerdy.  Mr. 
Lethbridge  then  dismounted,  and  helped 
Lucilla  into  the  seat  behiad  Addice.  Very  soon 
he  had  taken  up  the  reins  again,  and  the  horse 
was  started  at  a  brisk  trot.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  Lucilla  had  ahghted  in  order  to 
procure  her  precious  fretwork  design,  that 
Addice  was  able  to  throw  herself  without 
reserve  into  conversation. 

"  When  I  was  in  Salisbury  to-day,"  said  Mr. 
Lethbridge,  turning  to  Addice,  "  I  called  on 
the  Mo.aaunts,  in  the  Close,  and  saw  all  your 
silent  friends." 

"Did  you?"  cried  Addice  with  sparklmg 
eyes.  "  Do  you  know  I  love  to  sit  and  look 
at  them.  They  seem  like  friends  because  they 
speak  to  me  out  of  the  past.  I  can  get  more 
satisfaction  from  looking  at  them  than  1  get 
from  ever  so  many  live  people  1  know.  Did 
you  see  poor  old  patient  Christopher,  carrymg 
the  little  lost  boy  on  his  shoulders  ? " 

Addice's  face  at  that  moment  held  one  of 
its  expressions  of  intense  radiant  pleasure. 
She  could  not  fail  to  communicate  some  of 
her  enthusiasm  to  her  companion. 
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"I  do  not  know  your  legends,  my  child" 
he  answered  ku.dly.     "Tell  me  about  Chri;. 

the  storj- •''""°'  '''"""''  "'■''  ''^'""S  heard 
Addice's  "silent  friends"  as  she  loved  to 

..d.rn  the  vvrest  front  of  Salisbury  Cathedral 
She  knew  the  l,istory  and  legends  pertaining 
to  every  samt,  patriarch  and  bishop  there 
represented-Christopher,  St.  George,  who 
holds  the  dragons  head  in  his  hand,  VYillian. 
oi\\  ykcham,  with  his  little  model  building 
and  a  host  of  others.  ^' 

"Oh,  Christopher-at  least  he  wasn't  called 
Christopher  at  first,"  began  Addice,  telling  her 

behold    "  used  to  live  by  a  ford,  and  get  his 
ivmg  by  carrymg  people  acros.s,  you  know 
1  ve  forgctten  what  his  name  was  at  first  and 
"  '""^'",' '   '""ttef   very   much  either      Well 
one  night,  when  there  was  a  fearful  storm  „„d' 
tl.e  river  was  m  flood,  he  heard  a  child  crying 
outsKle  his  httle  hut.      So  he  went  out^    d 
ound  a  httle  child,  who  begged  to  be  take 
Hcro.ss  the  river. 

Addice  stopped  suddenly,  and  a  deep  blush 
came  over  her  fac.    She  realised,  all  at  on'^ 
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that  she  was  recounting  one  of  the  old  tales 
that  had  been  handed  down  by  generations  of 
adherents  to  a  faith  that  her  companion  did 

not  profess. 

But  Gordon  Lethbridge  was  too  large  minded 
a  man  to  be  disturbed,  or  even  to  take  the 
slightest  offence.  Nor  indeed,  would  it  seem 
that  Addice  had  any  cause  to  feel  embar- 
rassed, but  her  wise  friend  came  to  her  rescue. 

"  I  think  I  foresee  the  end  of  the  story,"  he 
said  quietly.  "  The  good  Christopher  carried 
the  child  across,  in  spite  of  the  tempest  and 
tlie  flooded  river,  and  discovered  him  to  be 
the  Founder  of  your  Faith.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  legend,  Addice." 

"  I   am   so   glad   you   think   so '      'le   said 

quietly. 

"  You  must  tell  me  some  more  some  day," 
said  Gordon  Lethbridge.  "  The  legends  pre- 
served about  their  jNlaster  by  the  followers  of 
any  great  teacher  are  always  beautiful,  and 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  always  in  them,  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  accept  them  as  literal 
facts.  AVe  have  some  very  beautiful  legends 
hi  our  Talnmd." 

"  Oh,  I  know  1 "  cried  Addice.  "  Long- 
fellow has  written  lovely  poems  about  some 
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oftlieni.     About  the  great  angel  Sandalphon, 
you  know  who— 

'      .     .     .  gathers  the  prayers,  as  he  stands. 
And  they  change  into  Howers  in  his  hands.' 

And  there  is  tl.is  one,"  she  continued,  her 
eyes  brightening  as  her  enthusiasm  increased, 
"  '  The  Spanish  Jew's  story  '  in  the  '  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn '  you  know  ?  Oh,  I  do  so  love 
Longfellow-I  met  him  once-have  I  ever 
told  you  about  my  meeting  with  the  poet  ? " 

"  You  met  Longfellow  himself?  "  cried  Mr 
Lethbridge.     "  How  I  wish  I  had  been  with 
you.     1  should  be  proud  to  shake  hands  with 
the  author  of  the  '  Psalm  of  Life,'-even  if  he 
had  never  written  anything  else." 

"  I    have    shaken   hands   with   him  ' "     ex 
claimed    Addice,    smiling    with    joy    at    the 
recollection.    "  It  was  some  years  ago-on  the 
occasion  of  dear  papa's  last  visit  to  a  friend  of 
his  who  lived  in  Cambridge  at  the  time.     Of 
course,  we  were  expecting  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  great  poet,  though  we  hardly  expected  to 
be  so  lortunate  as  actually  to  converge  with 
him.     Howe^   r,  we  were  lucky  enough  to  be 
among  a  small  party  of  visitors  whom  he  con- 
ducted over  his  own  house.      Were  we  not  to 
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be  envied  ?  Of  course,  I  cannot  recollect 
every  word  he  said,  though  I  greedily  de- 
voured every  syllable  that  fell  from  )iis  lips." 

"  So  should  1  have  done,  I  am  sure  ! "  said 
Mr.  Lethbridge,  "  what  was  he  in  appearance  ? 
Anything  like  his  portrait,  that  one  sees  so 
often?  " 

"  Exactly  ! "  returned  Addice,  "  a  kindly, 
though  strong  face,  surrounded  by  a  plentiful 
growth  of  white  hah-.  But  though  I  cannot 
remember  all  our  conversation,  1  remember  my 
father  saying  how  much  he  admired  '  The 
Spanish  Student.'  Then  Longfellow — it 
doesn't  seem  right  to  call  so  great  a  man  '  Mr.' 
Longfellow,  does  it.? — asked  my  dear  father  if 
he  had  ever  been  to  Spain.  Papa  replied  that, 
much  as  he  would  like  to  see  that  most 
interesting  country,  he  rather  dreaded  the 
notoriously  bad  inns,  and  rough-and-ready 
methods  of  transit.  But,  he  said,  in  con- 
clusion, I  regard  Spain  as  a  pleasure  in  store 
for  me  some  day.     I  keep  it !  " 

"  I  could  see  a  slight  twinkle  in  the  poet's 
eye,  as  my  father  said  this,  he  was  amused  by 
the  expressive  phrase  '  I  keep  it ' ! " 

"  It  certainly  sounds  quaint,"  said  Mr. 
Lethbridge,  *'  but  as  you  say  expressive  ! " 
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"  Well,  Longfellow  was  rather  taken  by  the 
expression,  as  the  rest  of  our  conversation  with 
him  proved.     For   during   our  survey  of  the 
house,  we  came  across  a  painting  of  the  famous 
Montmorency  Falls  near  Quebec.     My  father 
asked  our  illustrious  conductor,  if  he  had  ever 
visited   these  Falls,  and  he  answered  :     '  No 
Mr.  Grahi^m,  I  keep  it,  '  as  you  keep  Spain  I '  "' 
As  Addice  chatted  pleasantly  to  her  friend 
her  face  brightened,  and   became  happy  and 
girhsh  and  her  eyes  lost  that  patient,  clouded 
look  and  grew  sparkling  and  merry. 


CHAPTER   TI 


"  It  is    better  to  dwell    in  the    wilderness  tlian  with  a 
contentious  and  angry  woman." 

The  Proverbs  of  SoUymon. 

At  Rosewarne  \"illa,  luncheon  was  laid 
punctually  at  one  o'clock  every  day,  for  when 
such  a  person  as  Mrs.  Graham  presides  over  a 
household,  then  meals  are  solemn  and  sacred 
functions  in  that  establishment.  The  proper 
preparation  and  consumption  of  daily  food  are, 
indeed,  the  only  subjects  that  find  place  in  the 
minds  of  many  so-called  housewives — if  the 
organisms  hidden  beneath  the  respectable 
kulls  of  such  persons  can  be  rightly  called 
minds  at  a]l, 

"  Too  abominably  right  to  be  human"  was 
the  verdict  that  even  her  favourite  niece 
Lucilla  had,  in  a  heated  moment,  passed  upon 
Mrs.  Graham.  Slie  was  a  well-preserved 
woman   of  forty-five,    with  clear-cut,  though 
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lacking  in  all  expression  but  that  of  fixed  self- 
satisfaction.     She   had  a  deep,  rich  sounding 
voice,  in  which  she  was  over-fond  of  reciting 
moral  platitudes   for   the  benefit   of  all   who 
might  hear  her.     She  discharged  all  her  duties 
with   unfailing  precision   and    regularity,  and 
but  for  her  tendency  to  be  bitter  and  ironical 
at  times,  it  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  say 
what  they  disliked  in  her.     This  very  proper 
and   respectable    woman    did   not    command 
affection.      To   any    observant    acquaintance 
(for  friends  she  had  few,  if  any)  she  seemed  to 
be  as  one  acting  a  somewhat  uninteresting  part, 
and   doing  it   very  badly.     If  there  was  one 
person  she  deceived,  it  was  herself.     The  texts 
and  maxims  she  held  as  to  the  golden  rules  of 
life,  she  would  repeat  as  though  they  had  been 
invented  to  illustrate  her  conduct,  rather  than 
as   one  who  based  her   conduct   upon  them. 
Her  one  passion   in  life  now  was   to  do  her 
utmost  for  Lucilla's  welfare.     Not  that  she  felt 
much  love  for  Lucilla,  per  se,  but  she  regarded 
the  girl  as  a  piece  of  personal  property,  and  as 
such  she  was,  of  course,  to  be  well  cared  for. 
Selfishness,  is  of  course,  the  secret  of  many  a 
woman's  appaUing  content  with  life,  and  with 
the  evil   side  of  it.     That  mournful  Eastern 
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proverb,  so  well  dissected  by  the   late  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  "  Do  no  good,  «and  thou  shalt 
surely  find  no  evil " — must  have  been  made  for 
such.     There  are  thousands  of  such  people  in 
the  world,  who  hold  themselves  to  be  the  very 
salt  of  the  earth.     To   them  conventionality 
stands  for  morality.     Their  Creator  Himself  is 
the  most  highly  respectable  person  in  existence, 
and  as  such  they  must  perforce  wor;ihip  him — 
it  is  meet  and  respectable  so  to  do.     Sin  and 
impropriety  are   synonymous   terms   in  their 
minds.      Avarice,  pride,   back-biting,    hatred 
malice  and  all   uncharitableness,  are  none  of 
them     improper    according     to    their     usual 
acceptance  of  the  term,  therefore  none  of  them 
are  sinful.     Truly  self-satisfaction  can  cover  a 
vaster  nmltitude  of  sins  than  charity — at  least 
in  the  eyes  of  the  sinner  !     Most  of  these  very 
excellent  persons  pass  their  whole  lives  away 
in  taking  thought  for  the  morrow,  what  they 
shall   eat,  what  they  shall  drink,  and  where- 
withal they  shall  be  clothed.     They  throng  the 
churches  on  Sundays,  whilst  their  presumably 
soulless   servants    prepare   the    great   weekly 
feast,  without  which  no  Sabbath  day  can  be 
duly  observed.     AMiat  a  chance  these  people 
give    to    those    \vho    seek    to    ridicule    the 
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faith   of  which   they   make  so  respectable  a 
profession ! 

Her  husband,  a  man  of  a  genuinely  affec- 
tionate  nature,   stood   in   some   awe   of  her, 
though  he  both  loved  and  admired  her  to  some 
extent.     He  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  very  few 
whom  the  woman's  plausibility  had  caused  to 
take  her  at  her  own  valuation.     Mrs.  Graham's 
existence   was   singularly  barren  of  that   un- 
selfishness, that  "  sweetness  and  light,"  which  is 
indeed  the  best  philosophy,  the  truest  riches 
of  life.     No  one  could  be  much  in  her  company 
without  being  reminded  of  Tennyson's  wonder- 
ful  lines,  in   which   his   insight   into   human 
nature   has  for  ever  embalmed  itself,  on  the 
"  abysmal  deeps  of  personality." 

Although  a  religious  woman  in  a  sense,  the 
word  of  man  was  more  to  Mrs.  Graham  than 
the  word  of  God.  In  her  every  action,  she 
only  remembered  her  neighbours,  and  what 
they  might  think  of  her,  forgetting  Him 
"to  whom  all  hearts  be  open,  all  desires 
known,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are 
iiid." 

If  Mrs.  Graham,  for  instance,  had  possessed 
|i  vulnerable  conscience  she  mighthave  analysed 
lier  feeliners  towards  AdHJr.^  ^.4.^^  „u^  
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in  the  habit  of  caUing  "  an  impossible  child " 
with  a  certain  relish,  as  if  the  words  tasted  nicely, 
without  knowing  exactly  what  she  meant  by 
it)  she  would  have  discovered  that  she  regarded 
Addice  as  Lucilla's  rival.  Then  she  would 
have  reasoned  with  herself,  and  come  to  the 
only  just  conclusion,  to  wit,  that  Addice  being 
her  husband's  niece  had  as  much  right  to  share 
her  home  as  Lucilla.  Nay,  she  had  more 
right,  for  had  not  Addice  been  left  to  Major 
Graham's  care  by  his  dead  brother?  Then 
she  would  have  kept  a  guard  upon  her  tongue, 
which,  as  matters  stood,  the  woman  regarded 
as  properly  incapable  of  uttering  any  but  the 
most  christianlike  speeches. 

But  she  knew  of  no  necessity  for  self- 
examination,  and  so  it  was  that  her  persistent 
verbal  tortures  of  the  shrinking  and  sensitive 
Addice  grew  into  something  that  the  indulgent 
might  have  described  as  mania,  but  which  the 
truthful  would  have  calleu  wanton  cruelty. 


When  Mr.  Lethbridge's  trap  drew  up  at 
the  gates  of  Rosewarne  Villa,  Mrs.  Graham 
was  standing,  a  rigid,  uncompromising  figure 
at  the  door.     Addice's  companion  glanced  at 
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disguise  the  fact  that  he  was  not  too  pleased 
to  see  the  elder  woman. 

"  A  shallow,  unlovable,  unloving  woman  !  " 
lie  said  to  himself,  as  he  raised  his  hat  with 
!in  air  of  politeness  unmingled  with  cordiality. 
MiS.  Graham  acknowledged  his  salute  by  a 
mechanical  inclination  of  the  head.  With  a 
sensation  as  if  all  her  spirit  were  ebbing  away 
under  the  scrutiny  of  her  aunt's  large,  cold 
eyes,  Addice  dismounted  from  the  trap  with 
Mr.  Lethbridge's  aid.  Then  with  a  cheery 
"good-bye"  the  latter  rattled  merrily  off  to  his 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Andover. 

"  Where  is  Lucilla  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Graham, 
in  her  level-toned  voice.  There  always  seemed 
to  be  some  meaning  underlying  her  words  that 
disquieted  Addice  strangely. 

"  We  put   her  down   at   Quareley,  aunt ! " 

i  Addice,  timidly.  "  She  wished  to  call  on 
Miss  Xevill  to  get  a  pattern  for  a  fret-work 
frame  " 

"  And  you  did  not  have  the  common  fore- 
thought, of  course,  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Lethbridge  should  wait  for  her  for  a  few 
minutes  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Graham. 

Lucilla  asked   him  not   to  wait,"  replied 
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''  She  said  so,  I  suppose.  Lucilla  is  a  polite 
girl."  This  with  the  faiiitebt  accent  on  the 
name. 

"  I  think  she  meant  it,  aunt !  "  Addice  said 

meekly. 

"  Voii  think  she  meant  it  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Graham  in  the  same  aggravating  tone.  "  Is 
Lucilla,  then,  in  the  habit  of  prevaricating, 
that  you  seem  uncertain  of  the  sincerity  of 
her  asseverations  ?  " 

Addice  flushed  and  her  eyes  held  a  look  of 
fear  almost  as  if  she  were  in  dread  of  physical 
torture.  Never  a  word  could  she  say  to  this 
woman,  without  some  misconstruction  being 
placed  upon  it. 

"  Do  you  infer,"  persisted  her  aunt,  "  that 
Lucilla  is  prone  to  tell  falsehoods  in  order  to 
appear  to  be  obliging  ?  " 

Addice  could  only  ansv/er  by  a  great  effort. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  !  "  she  sricV  ,  though 
the  words  had  been  forced  from  her. 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  learn  to  be  more 
careful  in  the  choice  of  your  words.  Your 
speeches  always  seem  to  me  to  be  'iable  to 
misconstruction.  You  have  a  dangerous  habit 
of  saying  things,  especially  with  reference  to 
Lucilla,  that    seem   to   convey  a   wrong  iin- 
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pression.  It  is,  I  suppose,  the  result  of  not 
thinking.  Unpleasant  things  are  said  by  want 
of  thought  as  well  as  want  of  heart.  Pray 
endeavour  to  make  yourself  thoroughly  elear 
in  future  whenever  you  have  anytliing  to  say 
with  regard  to  my  niece  Lueilla.  You  had 
better  go  to  your  room  and  make  yourself 
presentable  for  luncheon." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  called  a  cheery  voice  at 
^  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  "  What  Is  Addice's 
I  latest  misdeed,  EHza .?  " 

"A  matter  of  little  moment.     Least  said 
I  soonest  mended,"  replied  Mrs.  Graham.     And 
her  lord  and  master  very  wisely  held  his  peace 
I  lor  a  time. 

Major  (iraham  had  been  a  fine  man  in  his 
lay,  but  his  years  of  service  in  India,  and  a 
time   of  terrible  privation  j-nd  horror  during 
Mie  Mutiny,  had  to  some  exteiit  wrecked  his 
^nce  splendid  constitution.       However,  there 
ire  some  (lualities  that  no  privations  or  disease 
an    destroy — indeed    the    Major's   hard   and 
ftrcnuous    life    had    intensified    rather    than 
hinted  the  finer  attributes  of  his  nature.     He 
^iid    been  invalided  home,  and  had  first  met 
phza    Thornhill    at    Leamington.       Though 
Nere   was   little  about   the  woman  that  the 
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average  man  would  have  found  in  the  least 
degree  faschiathig,  Major  Graham,  at  least, 
had  found  something  in  her  that  appealed  to 
him  strongly.  She  seemed  to  have,  for  one 
thing,  such  a  finely  devdoped  sense  ot  disci- 
pline for  a  woman.  Poor  Major!  Little  had 
he  thought  that  she  would  one  day  disciphne 

him  I 

EUza  Thornhill  had  acted  for  some  years  as 
travelling  companion  to  a  wealthy  American 
lady    to   whom  she   had   made  herself  indis- 
pensable, and  by  whom  she  had  been  regarded 
as  a  paragon  of  all  the  virtues.     This  lady  had 
left  her  a  small  income,  and  although  a  right- 
minded  woman  would  liave  felt  amply  repaid 
Eliza  Thornhill,  whilst  making  every  outward 
profession     of     satisfaction,     folt     extremely 
disgusted   that  her  inheritance  liad  not  been 
twice  a.,  large.     She  had  acciuiesced  calmly  to 
the  Major's  proposal  of  marriage,  and  having 
taken   a   fancy,  during   her   travels   with  the 
deceased  lady,  to  the  neighbourhood  ot  Salis- 
bury, she  had  at  once  set  about  fooking  tor  a 
house   there,   wherein   she   and    her   husband 
might  settle  down. 

That  the  Major  found  his  (piict,  monotonous 
life  at  Kosewarne  Villa  far  from  an  Utopian 
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dream  goes  without  saying.  After  a  few  years 
he  was  pleased  indeed  to  have  Addice  about 
the  house,  for  he  found  the  girl  attractive  and 
companionable,  and  he  and  she  lived  in  a  state 
of  close,  though  t'mid  alliance,  their  common 
fear  being  the  wortliy  mistress  of  the  house. 
Irs.  Graham,  truth  to  tell,  was,  in  her  heart 
of  hearts,  jealous  of  the  love  that  her  husband 
bestowed  on  his  niece. 

As  Addice  went  hastily  to  prepare  for 
luncheon  the  Major  came  in  from  the  garden 
where  he  had  been  tending  his  favourite  rose- 
bushes. 

•'Well,  Eliza!"  he  repeated.  "What's 
Addice's  latest  offence  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  importance,"  responded  his 
spouse  majestically,  as  she  glided  out  of  his 
sight  into  the  dining  room. 

The  three  were  soon  seated  at  the  table,  but 
Mrs.  Graham  would  not  hear  of  the  meal 
beiag  served  until  Lucilla  arrived.  When 
they  had  all  been  waiting  some  ten  or  fitteen 
minutes,  that  young  lady  strolled  pleasantly 
ill,  and  with  a  few  words  of  apology  to  her 
aunt,  and  a  smile  to  the  Major,  took  her  lace. 
"  I  hope  you  are  not  tired,  Lucilla  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Graham. 
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"  Not  ill  the  least,  thank  you,  auntie." 
"Are   you   not,  my  dear?      \Nell,  for  my 
part,  I    am.      \'ery  tired   of  waiting  for  my 
luncheon."     Thus  spoke  Major  Graham.     He 
was  in  a  rebeUious  mood  that  mormng.^ 

"  Addice,  1  understand,"  said  ..  Graham, 
ignoring  him  entirely,  "  did  not .  ank  of  asking 
Mr.  I.ethbridge  to  wait." 

"  Addice,"  rejoined  the  Major.  "'  would  no 
doubt  get  into  trouble  if  she  came  in  so  late 
for  luncheon,  r.nd  she  would  deserve  to  do  so 
too !  She  would  not  get  off  so  easily^  as 
Lucilla  has  done  under  any  circumstances." 

'*  I  fail  to  see,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Graham, 
coldly  addressing  herself  to  a  bowl  full  of 
roses  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  "  why  the 
peace  and  quiet  of  my  home  should  be  so 
disturbed  on  account  of  Addice  ? " 

"  For  once,  my  dear,"  said  the  Major,  with 
quiet  emphasis,  ''  1  most  heartily  agree  with 

you." 

"Then  why.  pray,"  asked  Mrs.  Graham, 
almost  sweetly,  "  do  you  create  the  dis- 
turbances to  which  I  was  alluding?" 

The  Major  Avas  nonplussed,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  his  lunch  and  not  a  word  was 
spoken  during  the  remainder  oi  the  meal. 
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"It's  no  use,  darling,'"  he  said  to  Addice 
afterwards.  "It  only  makes  things  worse  if 
I  try  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  you." 

"Tiien  pray  do  not  try,  dear  uncle," 
answered  the  girl  looking  at  the  kind-hearted 
old  soldier  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  "  I  don't 
mind  so  much  about  myself.  Aunt  will  never 
have  a  good  word  to  say  for  me  as  long  as  I 
stay  here,  I  know— but  it  makes  things  so 
miserable  for  you." 

"  Addice,  my  dear  child,  give  me  a  kiss.     To 
tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear,  I'm  beginning  to 
get  old,  and  '  peace  at  any  price '  is  my  motto 
HOW.      Ten  years   ago  I  think  I  could    have 
))een    your    aunt's    match    in   an    argument. 
Hut  now — well,  I  find  wrangling  upsets  my 
nerves,  and  they  are  by  no  means  what  they 
were   before    the    Mutiny,    1  assure  you,  my 
dear.     It  seems  hard,"   he  concluded    with  a 
touch  of  pathos    in    his   tone,    "that   a   man 
should  be  unable  to  find  a  haven  of  rest  after 
a  Jiard  life  such  as  mine  has  been.     But  there  ! 
it's  no  use  grumbling." 

Major  Graham  had  spoken  truly,  for  as  the 
years  went  on,  he  seemed  to  gel  more  and 
more  completely  under  the  power  of  the 
woman  he   had    married.     It   seems   scarcely 
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rifrht  to  use  the  word  "  wife  "  with  reference 
to  her.     Self-opiuioinited  and  narrow-miiided 
to   the   last   de^n-ec.  she   could   not  listen  to 
anything  he    had  to  say  with   regard   to  the 
management    of    household    affairs,    or     the 
education  of  the  two  girls,  Addice  and  Lucilla, 
so  he  decided  to  make  unconditional  surrender 
and   get  wliat  pleasure  he   could  out   of  life 
from  the  cultivation  of  his  little  garden,  and 
the  companionship  of  the  few  men  equal  to  him 
in  hirth  and  education  that  the  neighhourhood 
contained. 

It  was,  in  effect,  the  friendship  between  the 
IMajor     and    Addice   which  had  first   caused 
Mrs.  Graham  to  send  to  Vermoiu  for  her  own 
niece.     She  was  an  Amcricai>  by  birth  her- 
self, her  relations  being  residents  in  Vermont. 
Her   brother   (himself   a    farmer    among   the 
"Granite  Hills"  of  that  State)  had  married  a 
neighbour's    daughter,    and     brought    up     a 
fiourishing  family  of  boys  and  girls.     Lucilla 
was  the  youngest  of  seven,  and  in  many  ways 
the  pet  of  the  Ikhisc.      Although   gifled   by 
nature  with    a  sweet   and    sunny  disposition, 
she  had  (also  naturally)  been  somewhat  spoiled 
by  constant  petting. 

If  u.jr}  heen  th.c  aml)ition  of  her  parents  to 
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give  her  the  very  best  education  their  narrow 
means  could  compass,  and  it  was  consequently 
a  source  of  unfeigned  delight  to  them  whtii 
her  aunt  finally  sent  for  her.  The  parting 
liad  been  a  wrench  when  the  time  came,  but 
they  bore  it  triumphantly,  looking  to  the 
future.  Lucilla  soon  forgot  the  sorrow,  sincere 
it  the  time,  she  had  felt  at  leaving  her  country 
and  home.  She  knew  that  in  England  she 
would  have  the  best  education  he'-  aunt 
CL  u\d  afford,  and  so  she  put  aside  the  memory 
of  her  dull,  poverty-shadowed  life  in  Vermont, 
with  the  happy  knack  she  possessed  for 
ignoring  the  sad  and  unbeautiful  in  life. 

"  I  really  must  have  some  companionable 
person  about  the  house,  Richard."  Mrs. 
(iraham  had  said  to  the  Major,  when  Addice 
iiad  been  witli  them  some  few  months. 
"  However  you  can  get  any  intelligent  con- 
versation out  of  that  impossible  child  is  a 
sheer  mystery  to  me,  I  assure  you." 

So  Lucilla  was  sent  for,  and  from  the 
day  of  her  arrival  at  Rosewarne  Villa,  Mrs. 
(Tralmin  had  cultivated  an  irritating,  spiteful 
liabit  of  drawing  i)articularly  odious  compari- 
sons between  her  anrl  Addice. 

There  came  a  time,  some  few  vears  afher 
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when  Mrs.  Graham  asked  heaven  what  she 
had  ever  done  to  deserve  the  sudden  misery 
that  descended  upon  her.  Not  until  her  day 
of  reckoning  came  did  she  ever  reahse  that  the 
quickening  spirit  had  been  shut  out  of  her 
Ufe,  though  she  had  so  complacently  followed 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Happy  indeed  are 
God's  children  whom  He  suffers  to  kiss,  eai  y 
in  hfe,  the  rod  of  His  chastisement,  for  we  are 
but  children  till  our  hearts  have  been  broken 
and  healed  again.  Saul  must  inevitably  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  Samuel,  and  David 
with  Nathan.  Like  the  later  and  greater 
Saul,  all  stiff-necked,  self-deceived,  and 
stubborn-hearted  workers  of  evil  in  the  name 
of  good,  must  one  day  tread  the  road  to 
Damascus.  Then  when  their  eyes  are  open 
again,  that  were  blinded  awhile  by  the  fires  of 
God's  wrath,  they  will  know  that  they  see 
clearly  for  the  first  time. 


CHAPTER  III 

But  yet  we  hope  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  filial  goal  of  ill, 
To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood. 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet, 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroj'ed 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
^Vhen  God  has  made  the  pile  complete. 

Tennyson. 

God's  own  best  will  bide  the  test 
And  God's  own  worst  will  fall ; 
But  best  or  worst  or  last  or  first. 
He  ordereth  it  all. 

.\nd  all  is  good,  if  understood 
(Ah  I     Could  we  understand  l) 
And  good  and  ill  are  tools  of  skill 
Held  in  His  either  hand. 

CoNAN  Doyle. 

"  Tw    letters  from  Liicilhi,"  said  Mrs.  Graham 
one  morning  as  she  pre.sided  over  the  breakfast 

tulJtt  *'    O**'^     *'"" 1 P  »       1    !•  T. 
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is  extremely  kind,  is  it  not  of  Lucilla  to  write 
two  letters  when  a  iness-ge  for  Addiee  in  her 
letter  to  me  would  have  been  quite  sufficient." 

Two  years  had  passed  since  that  day  in 
early  August  when  Addiee  had  spoken  for  the 
first  and  last  time  of  the  suffering  that  her 
aunt's  petty  persecution  was  causing  her. 
And  two  years  had  done  little  or  nothing  to 
make  matters  any  easier  for  the  poor  girl 
who  could  do  nothing  but  suffer  in  silence, 
knowing  that  any  open  resentment  on  her 
part  would  only  result  in  further  misery  both 
for  herself  and  her  kind,  patient  old  uncle. 

Addiee  took  the  letter  that  the  Major 
passed  to  her.  It  was  a  simple  enough  letter, 
breathing  the  spirit  of  demure  sincerity  and 
happy  contentment  so  characteristic  of  its 
writer.  It  was  headed:  "St.  Aidan's  Rectory, 
Bourneclilf,"  where  Lucilla  was  spending  a 
few  weeks  with  an  old  friend  of  the  Major's, 
and  ran  thus  : — 


Mv  Di:.\n  Aduu  k, 

You  will  l)f  glad  to  hrar  that  I  have  been 
very  very  happy  cluriug  my  stay  here.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smythe  liave  been  as  kind  and  attentive  as  possible,  and 
so  has  Emily,  thoii|<h  I  eannot  say  that  the  latte"  is  the 
kind   oi   gn-i   oL   whom   i    euuid   ever   maike   a  real   iricnu. 
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Perhaps  it  may  seem  rather  prudish  of  me  to  say  so,  but  I 
cannot  help  thinking  she  is  inclined  to  be  too  frivolous. 
Edward  Sniythe — you  liave  never  met  him,  have  you  ? — 
has  grown  into  as  niee  a  young  man  as  one  could  wish  to 
meet.  So  different  from  the  shy,  awkward  schoolboy  he 
was  when  la^t  I  met  him.  He  tells  me  that  I  used  to  be 
siiy  too,  though  he  is  not  ungallant  enough  to  add 
'■  awkward,  "  so  perhaps  it  is  ungenerous  of  me  to  describe 
him  thus.  However,  I  think  that  he  has  quite  out-grown 
all  his  awkwardness,  and  in  addition  to  that,  he  is  much 
less  selfish  than  most  young  men.  He  thinks  Emily  is 
very  foolish,  but  is  sure  she  will  soon  become  more 
sensible.  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  kind  of  me  to  write  so 
of  my  host's  daughter,  but  I  know  you  will  treat  this  letter 
as  confidential. 

Edward  Smythe  is  a  great  lover  of  horses— I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  he  is  interested  in  racing.  He  is  not 
that  type  of  man  at  all,  but  he  is  devoted  to  riding  as  you 
know  I  am  also,  though  unfortunately,  I  do  not  get  many 
opportunities  for  horse  exercise.  Edward  has  two  horses, 
one  of  them  a  perfectly  lovely  chestnut  mare,  as  tractable 
as  a  child.  Whenever  we  go  for  rides  he  positively 
insists  on  my  riding  the  chestnut,  and  I  do  enjoy  it  so  I 
Is  it  not  kind  of  him  ? 

I  have  not  nnich  news  for  you,  except  that  I  am  having 
a  most  enjoyable  time  here.  The  sea  air  is  so  lovely,  and 
the  place  is  full  of  beautiful  pines,  especially  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  house.  Sometimes 
I  find  myself  wishing  that  we  lived  here,  as  there  is  mure 
to  do  and  more  society  for  one  than  there  is  at  Kympton, 
l>iit  I  must  not  be  disloyal   to  our  dear  little  village.      Au 
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rovoir,  my  diar,  I  am  sorry  you  are   not  down  here  with 
me,  hut  time  Hies  so.      Vou  will  soon  onee  more  see, 

Yours  affectionately, 

LUCILLA. 

Addice  was  fearful  at  once,  that  her  aunt 
niiglit  attach  too  nnich  significance  to  the 
attentions  that  j^oung  Mr.  Smythe  was 
evidently  paying  his  father's  guest.  She 
decided  that  it  would  he  hetter  not  to  show 
Mrs.  Graham  the  letter,  not  only  for  the 
reason  just  specified  hut  hecause  Lucilla  had 
written  in  confidence  about  Emily  Smythe. 

She  was  startled  when  she  looked  up  again 
to  find  her  aunt's  cold,  steel-blue  eyes  fixed 
intently  upon  her.  It  was  impossible  for  a 
girl  of  her  temperament  to  i:\ike  a  good 
dissembler,  and  she  turned  crimson  as  she 
placed  the  letter  in  her  pocket. 

"  Has  Lucilla  any  news  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Graham. 

"  Xothing  nuich,  aunt."  replied  Addice, 
"  only  that  she  is  having  a  very  pleasant  tiine, 
that  is  all." 

*'  She  conveys  that  much  information  to  me 
also,  ■  said  Mrs.  Graliam,  "  T  wonder,  however, 
that  she  has  not  gone  into  particulars." 

lid  u 
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week  or  two  with  the  Smythe's,  my  dear ''  " 
asked  Major  Graham  of  Addice.  "  They 
entertain  so  mucli,  I'm  sure  you  would  enjoy 
yourself  and  meet  a  lot  of  really  nice  people." 

Addice  looked  at  her  ancle,  and  her  eyes 
were  eloquent  of  deepest  affection.  Some- 
thing akin  to  a  daugliter's  love  for  her  warm- 
hearted soldier-guardian  had  been  born  in  her 
lieart  by  this  time,  and  she  replied  as  tenderly 
as  sincerely : — 

"  I  am  so  glad  lAicilla  is  enjoying  herself. 
It  must  be  very  delightful  indeed  for  her,  but 
I  would  rather  stay  here  with  you,  imcle." 

There  was  an  answering  light  on  both  faces 
and  the  Major,  with  a  caressing  gesture,  laid 
his  thin,  brown  hand  on  Addice's.  Now 
whether  this  caress,  slight  though  it  was,  had 
the  effect  of  exasperating  still  further  the 
already  overstrained  nerves  of  the  lady  of  the 
house,  or  whethei  it  was  the  effect  of  many 
different  causes  all  working  up  to  one  final 
result  will  never  be  known.  At  anyway, 
Mrs.  Graham  let  her  temper  break  through 
her  reserve  for  once. 

"Evidentlj^  t lie  grapes  are  sour!"  slie  said 
ni.sliciouily.  "What  is  the  use  of  such  dis- 
snnuiatioii,  ao  you  suppost;,  Addice  i " 
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For  once  in  a  way  the  girl  was  stung  into 
open    defiance    of    the    apparently    heartless 


woman 


I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  '  the 
grapes  behig  sour,'  aunt !  "  she  retorted  hotly. 
"  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  I  had  an 
inviti'ti^n  to  spend  the  whole  of  this  week 
with  the  Lethbridgcs  at  Andover,  so  there  is 
no  dissimulation  whatever  !  " 

Tiie  Major  looked  at  Addice  as  though  he 
expected  the  floor  to  open  and  swallow  her 
up.  He  nmrnuired  something  in  a  subdued 
mumble  about  avoiding  a  scene,  but  Addice's 
blood  was  up,  and  the  Major  felt  a  thrill  of 
joy  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  his  niece  had 
the  pluck  to  say  what  he  would  fain  have  said 
himself 

"The  Lethbridgcs!"  cried  M'-s.  Graham. 
"  And  do  you  suppose  1  should  allow  you  to 
associate  to  sucli  an  extent  with  people  of  their 
race  and  religion."  The  woman  knew  that 
this  was  a  very  sore  point  with  Addice,  and 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  malignhig  her 
kind  Jewish  friends. 

"  Whatever  his  religion  is,  Mr.  Lethbridge 
is  botii  large-hearted  and  broad-minded," 
answered    Addice   bravely.       "And    that  can 
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scarcely  be  said  of  a  great  many  professed 
Christians." 

Mrs.  Graham  laughed  hardly.  "  I  can 
excuse  your  rudeness,  on  the  supposition  that 
you  are  disappointed,  and  also,  I  fear,  envious 
of  Lucilla's  enjoyment.  I  am  sure  Lucilla 
has  noticed  such  a  feeling  on  your  part 
sometimes,  and  been  deeply  pained  by  your 
unwarrantable  attitude  towards  her." 

Addice  was  astounded  at  first  by  the 
injustice  of  her  aunt's  speech.  She  had, 
generally  speaking,  regarded  Luciila  in  the 
light  of  a  most  agreeable,  kind-hearted  com- 
panion, and  her  aunt's  accusations  cut  her  to 
the  v^ery  heart.  She  could  remain  in  the 
w'oman's  tormenting  presence  no  longer. 
She  rushed  from  the  room,  and,  seeking  the 
solitude  of  her  own  chamber,  threw  herself 
upon  the  bed,  and  wept  passionately. 

After  a  while,  Addice  recovered  some  self- 
possession,  and  resolved  to  set  a  brave  face 
towards  the  world  with  all  possible  speed. 
Indeed  what  else  was  there  for  her  to  do  ? 
The  antagonism  between  her  aunt  and  herself 
was  always  there,  pronounced  and  instinctive, 
— not  to  be  ignored  or  forgotten.  Like 
the;    pain   of   an   acliing    tooth   oi    twitching 
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nerve,  it  could  be  felt  even  through  sleep  or 
dreams. 

These  mysterious  antipathies  have  their 
roots  in  the  very  foundations  of  our  beings — 
the  wherefore  of  them  known  only  to  the 
Searcher  of  all  hearts.  And  they  go  bacV  to 
the  childhood  of  the  race.  Historv,  sacred 
and  profane,  is  full  of  them  and  their  conse- 
quences. They  have  to  do,  to  a  larger  extent 
than  is  commonl}-  supposed,  even  with  the 
tragedies  of  religious  persecution  and,  in  this 
connection,  explain  jnuch  that  would  other- 
wise be  inexplicable.  A  careful  student  of 
that  much  assailed  book,  the  Bible,  will,  of 
necessity,  learn  many  secrets  of  human  nature 
closed  to  other  men.  The  saying,  "Love  is 
s^^^rong  as  death,"— with  its  complement  and 
corollary— "  Jealousy  cruel  as  the  grave,"— 
make  the  two  sides  of  one  great  truth.  Had 
Addice's  spiritual  life  been  more  developed 
thaji  it  was,  licr  confidence  in  the  eternal 
righteousness  at  the  root  of  things  greater,  it 
might  have  been  well  for  her,  and  she  been 
spared  nnich  sorrow  and  trouble. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  Natural  law  does 
most  certainly  woik  "  in  the  spiritual  world,'' 
and  our  souls  have  th?ir  own  appointed  times 
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of  growth  and  fruition,  'vvith  which  there  can 
he  no  intermeddhng.  Instead,  tlierefore,  of 
straying  ahout  through  closed-up  thorough- 
fares, Addice's  thoughts  found  their  way  to  a 
beaten  track  they  had  often  enough  traversed 
in  times  gone  by — of  how  perfect  a  thing  it 
would  be  to  shake  the  dust  of  Roscwarnc 
\'illa  off  her  feet  and  never  see  it  more — nor 
any  of  its  inmates. 

But  with  the  next  breath  she  drew,  she  was 
conscious  of  a  pang  of  bitter  self-reproach,  at 
thought  of  the  sorrow  it  would  occasion  her 
beloved  uncle,  to  know  that  his  niece  had  lett 
the  shelter  of  his  roof  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  exposed  to  the  comments  of  an 
unkind  world  the  skeleton  in  his  household. 
No  !  she  felt  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
face  the  inevitable  with  what  courage  and  en- 
durance she  might.  One  unspeakable  comfort 
she  did  possess — the  knowledge  that  on  attain- 
ing her  majority  she  would  step,  also,  into  an 
income  of  her  own — not  over  large  but  enough. 
Also  she  knew  that,  by  the  provisions  of  her 
late  fatlier's  will,  a  sum  ample  to  cover  all  the 
expenses  of  board,  lodging,  education  and  other 
et  ceteras,  and  ha\'e  a  margin  besides  was  yearly 
paid   into   her   uncle's   hands.     She   felt   that 
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supposing  she  had  been  penniless  how  much 
worse  thin<jjs  nii^ht  have  been.  She  rose  from 
her  bed,  washed  her  hands  and  her  tear-stained 
ftice,  arran«^ed  her  hair  and  prepared  to  descend. 

On  opening  tlie  door,  however,  she  gave  a 
little  cry  of  delight,  for  there  sat  the  Major, 
on  a  bench  on  the  landing,  the  newspaper  in 
his  hand,  waiting  for  her.  The  good  man 
knew,  only  too  well,  how  keenly  his  niece 
would  take  to  heart  the  occurrences  of  the 
morning  ;  and  after  spending  a  dreary  half- 
hour  by  himself  in  his  'den,'  he  had  (his  wife 
being  out  of  the  way)  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
sat  down  on  the  landing  outside  Addice's  room, 
waiting  for  her.  He  would  not  knock  at  the 
door,  or  disturb  her  in  any  way,  for  he  knew 
that  when  a  girl  feels  she  must  have  a  "  good 
cry,"  it  always  does  her  good  to  bring  it  to  a 
thoroughly  uninterrupted  conclusion. 

"Oh,  uncle,  it  is  nice  to  see  vou ! "  exclaimed 
Addice,  with  as  she  felt  (or  fancied)  a  touch 
of  self-reproach  in  her  voice  somewhere. 

"  Poor  little  girl !  "  he  said  tenderly,  taking 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissing  her.  "  You  did 
not  deserve  such  harsh  wor  s  this  morning. 
Now  tell  me,  was  there  really  anytliing  in 
l^ucilla's  letter  that  disturbed  you  ?  " 
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Addice's  eyes  met  liis  in  a  .stmii:^ht,  iinwaver- 


irifT  craze. 


"  Nothing  at  all,  imcle  dear,  but  I  cannot 
tell  you  all  Lucilla's  news  because  she  WTote 
me  in  confidence,"  she  answered  qi.ietly. 

"  That's  good  enough  for  me,"  he  said  im- 
pulsively. "  Addice,  you  ought  to  have  been 
born  a  boy.  You  are  straight  as  a  sword- 
blade." 

"  You  think  too  kindly  of  me,  uncle,  alto- 
gether," Addice  said,  with  rather  a  watery  smile. 

"  Oil !  do  I,"  he  said  with  a  comical  grimace  ; 
"  you  shall  come  down  to  the  summer-house 
and  read  '  The  Times '  to  me." 

It  had  become  quite  an  established  custom 
for  Addice  to  read  "The  Times  "  to  her  uncle, 
and  very  soon  she  settled  herself  comfortably 
at  the  Major's  side,  in  a  quaint  little  summer- 
house  of  rustic  woodwork,  with  a  thatched 
roof,  at  the  end  of  the  pretty  old-fashioned 
garden  behind  Rosewarne  Villa.  She  soon 
forgot  her  troubles  as  she  sat  by  her  uncle  and 
read  to  him,  although  there  often  had  been  a 
great  deal  oi'  dry  stuff  about  Reform  Acts,  and 
Household  Suffrage  iFi  boroughs.  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church,  and  goodness  knows 
iiow  matiy  more  utterly  dull   and  incompre- 
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hensible  matters.  How  her  uncle  could  ever 
listen  to  such  stuff  without  tumbling  off  to 
sleep  was  a  perfect  mystery  to  her.  But  so 
far  from  doing  that,  he  would  listen  to  the 
longest  and  driest  speeches— Addice,  be  it 
said,  was  a  satisfactory  reader  and  never 
stumbled  over  the  longest  words— and  he 
would  get  quite  excited  over  them,  exclaiming, 
'*  good  "  or  "  rubbish  "  or  "  no,  no  !  "just  as  if  he 
were  actually  listening  to  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr, 
Gladstone. 

"  Now,  my  dear,"  said  the  Major,  when 
Addice  had  read  him  every  single  word  he 
wanted  to  hear  on  that  memorable  morning, 
"  I've  got  some  news  for  you  !  At  least  it's 
news  for  every  living  soul  on  the  countryside, 
so  I  think  I  am  justified  in  assuming  that  you 
will  share  the  general  interest." 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me,  uncle ! "  cried  Addice,  for 
events  of  more  than  trivial  importance  (and 
these  were  often  magnified  into  epoch-makhig 
land-marks  in  local  history)  were  of  very  rare 
occurrence  in  Kympton-under-Hill. 

"  Try  and  guess  what  it  is,  my  dear,"  said 
the  Major. 

"  Frank  Tyers  and  Miss  VYinchurch  are 
engaged  ? "  said  Addice. 
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"  No.     Guess  again  ! " 

"I   can't,  uncle.     Don't    be  mean— do   tell 


me 


Who  lives  at  the  Manor  house  ?  "  asked 
the  Major,  pointing  over  the  liedge  that  divided 
his  garden  from  the  grounds  of  the  mansion 
to  which  he  referred. 

'Only  old    Mr.  Jenks  and   his  wife,"  said 
Addice  in  wonder.     "  Why  ?  " 

"  They're  only  caretakers.    They  don't  count. 
Who  else  lives  tliere  ?  " 

"  Why  no  one— unless  you  count  tiie  cows 
wlio  are  allowed  to  graze  in  the  grounds." 

"  No   dear.      But   you   know   to   whom   it 
belongs  ? " 

"  Ves.     'Jo  a  gentleman  called  Sir  Geoffrey 
Uivelston,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Well,  now  you  have  mentioned  the 
identical  man  whom  my  news  concerns." 

"Oh,  he  isn't  dead,  is  he  T'  cried  Addice. 
Sir  Geoffrey  she  knew  had  been  a  great 
traveller,  and  as  nothing  had  been  heard  of  him 
at  Kympton  for  so  long,  it  occurred  to  her  that 
news  of  his  death  had  perhaps  been  received. 

"  On  the  contrary,  my  dear,"  Major  Graham 
rephed  smiling.  "He  is  very  much  alive. 
He's  coming  home  !  " 
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"  Coming  home  ?"  cried  Addice,  in  intense 
excitement.     Here  was  news  indeed  ! 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  coming  home." 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Addice,  her  face  suddenly 
falUng. 

"  What's  the  matter.  Don't  you  want  to  see 
wliat  your  distinguished  landlord  looks  like .''  " 

"  Yes — but  perhaps  he  won't  let  you  take 
me  to  his  library  any  more."  Sir  Geoffrey  had 
generously  allowed  the  Rector  and  Major 
Graham  access  to  the  library  at  the  Manor 
House  in  his  absence,  and  many  a  happy  hour 
had  Addice  spent  there,  for,  to  her,  there  was 
no  pleasure  in  life  to  compare  with  that 
afforded  by  books. 

"  Why,  you  little  goose,  if  only  you  make 
friends  with  him,  he'll  let  you  spend  your 
whole  life  in  his  library." 

"  I  suppose  he  will,"  answered  Addice. 
Then  she  added  with  a  little  smile,  "  I  must 
get  into  his  good  books  and  then  he'll  let  me 
read  tliem." 

The  Major  stared  at  her  for  a  few  moments, 
then  he  laughed  pleasantly.  "  That  is  truly 
bright  of  you,  Addice.  1 — er — saw  the  joke 
at  once.  What  a  witty  little  woman  you  are 
bet;omin!X  to  be  sure  !  "  lie  exclaimed. 
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"  Have  you  ever  met  Sir  Geoffrey,  uncle  ?  " 
asked  Addice,  anxious  to  know  more  about 
her  future  neighbour. 

"  Xo,  my  dear.     But  I  have  heard  a  great 

deal  about  him  from  time  to  time,  and  from 

what  I  ha^■e  heard,  I  believe  that  there  is  no 

hner   man   walking    on    the   earth   than    Sir 

Geoffrey  Uivelston.     He  lived  here  some  few 

3'ears  ago,   you   know,   before   we   came  and 

settled   m  this  part   of  the   world,   and   Mr 

1  yers,  the  Rector,  has  often  spoken  to  me  about 

nun.      Ihey  were  great  friends." 

"I  wonder   why   he  left  Kympton?"  said 
Addice. 

"He  left,"  said  the  Major,  ^in  order  to 
lorget  a  great  sorrow  that  this  neighbourhood 
reminded  him  of  He  was  in  love-desperately 
in  love-with  a  very  beautiful  girl-and  she 
died.     Poor  thing !  " 

''Poor   Sir  Geoffrey  !  "  exclaimed   Addice. 
>>  lio  was  she,  uucle  ?  " 
"  Vou  have  heard  Mrs.  Nevill,  of  Quarelev 
speak  of  her  daughter,  Henrietta,  I  expect  ^  " ' 
\es,   indeed,"   answered   Addice.      "She 
died  o  consumption  some  years  ago.     I  know 
And  she  was  Sir  Geoffrey's  fiancee  ?  "  " 

it^^      answered    the    Major.      "And   I 
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believe  his  love  for  her  was  something  almost 
sublime— judging  from  what  our  good  Rector 

has  told  me." 

"  I  cau  understand  its  being  so,  uncle,"  said 
Addice.  "  For  Henrietta's  photograph  proves 
her  t(3  have  been  an  extremely  beautiful  girl  of 
a  I'rail,  unearthly  type.  I  can  well  believe  that 
she  was  an  extremely  gentle  and  lovable  girl." 

"One  who  always  seemed  to  belong  to  a 
better  world  than  this,"  said  the  Major.  "  But 
Sir  Geott'  y  had  had  trouble  before  he  lost 
his  love,  poor  fellow.  lie  was  always  the  sole 
comfort  of  his  parents,  for  old  Sir  Michael  was 
rather  disappointed,  I  fear,  hi  the  way  his  first- 
born son  turned  out." 

"  Sir  Geoffrey  was  not   the  heir  originally, 

then  i  " 

"  No.  But  in  a  way  it  is  a  good  thing  he 
wah,  not,  for  he  adopted  the  medical  profession, 
not  expecting  ever  to  inherit  his  father's  title 
and  estates.  As  a  surgeon  he  has  done  some 
wonderful  work.  However,  to  return  to  my 
point,  Michael,  the  eldest  son,  was  by  no  means 
Geoffrey's  equal  in  point  of  character  and  1 
ha  /e  heard  rumours  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
far  from  being  as  steady  as  he  might  have 
Ijeen— a  httle  too  fond  of  the  lighier  attrac- 
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tioiis   of  London  life,    and    perliaps   ^iven  to 
burnin^^  the  candle  at  both  ends." 

"  And  yet  his  brother  is  such  a  good  man  ! " 
said  Addice. 

"  Strange,  is  it  not  ?  "  answered  the  Major. 
"  I  ha^e  often  thought  that  the  best  of  men 
might  have  been  the  worst,  and  vice  versa.  I 
mean  that  the  man  or  woman  with  the  qualities 
that  help  to  make  saints— courage,  patience. 
l)erseverance,  contempt  of  public  opinion- 
may  often,  by  the  perversion  into  wrong 
channels  of  these  very  qualities  themselves, 
})ecome  the  very  opposite  of  saints." 

"But  1  suppose  Michael  had  the  same 
advantages  with  regard  to  education  ?  "  asked 
Addice, 

"  A  man's  education,  my  dear,  consists  very 
largely— too  largely  perhaps— in  making 
acquamtance  with  evil  in  various  phases.  He 
begins  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  when 
he  goes  to  his  public  school,  as  a  little  lad  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  and  his  education  is  never 
complete.  He  goes  on  learning  until  his  dying 
day,  then  comes  the  last  great  lesson— the 
wages  of  sin." 

"  Is  there  so  much  wickedness  in  this  beauti- 
i"i  V. una.-      aigaeu  Adciice. 
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"  Itiitlier  let  us  thank  God  tliat  there  is  so 
inucli  beauty  and  «^oodness  in  this  wicked 
world,"  replied  the  Major. 

"And  is  it  right  that  .  .  ."  Addice 
was  strivinf,^  not  for  the  first  time,  to  cope 
with  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  life. 

"  You  mean,  n.y  dear,  is  it  right  that 
Christian  should  meet  Apollyon  ?  How  else 
could  he  win  his  spurs  ?  '  Once  to  every  man 
and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide.' 
God  is  just  and  he  does  not  make  it  much 
iiarder  for  one  man  tlian  for  another.  No,  my 
dear,  a  hoy,  when  he  kisses  the  mother  who 
has  taught  him  to  pray  for  virtue,  and  goes 
out  into  the  world,  has  only  hi?nself  to  blame 
if  he  comes  down  at  the  first  temptacion  ! 
Some  cowards  turn  tail  and  fly  when  they  see 
Apollyon  approaching,  and  hide  themselves  in 
monasteries.  This  is  a  palpable  error,  for 
evil  comes  from  within  more  frequently  than 
from  without.  But  men  meet  him  and 
fight  him,  and  many,  God  be  thanked,  are 
victorious. 

"  Hut  how  many  art  poor,  selfish  spiritless 
curs  ;  the  first  time  a  storm  comes  on,  which 
makes   their    ideals   dilKcult    to    carry,   they 
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"  Uncle  dear,"  cried  Addice,  "  I  am  not  u 
cliild,  and  I  tnink  I  understand  my  own  sex 
better  perhaps  than  you  do.  And  on  the 
whole  we  are  no  better  than  you— in  fact,  I 
think  that  most  women  are  a  ^reat  deal  worse 
than  men.  They  have  much  the  same  faults, 
without  their  sense  of  honour  and  generosity." 

"Men  are  brutes,  I  tell  you,  my  dear!" 
retorted  the  Major  hotly. 

"  Remember  it  was  Eve  who  offered  Adam 
the  fruit,"  rejoined  Addice. 

"  A  gentle  rebuff  from  Adam  would  soon 
have  brought  Eve  to  her  senses,"  said  the 
Major  drily. 

Addice  smiled.  The  Major  could  not  keep 
up  a  serious  conversation  for  any  length  of 
time  without  introducing  the  humorous 
element. 

"Eve  would  only  have  been  subdued  for 
the  time,"  answered  Addice  with  conviction. 
"But  the  peace  of  Eden  would  have  been 
disturbed  just  as  effectually  as  it  was  by  the 
Fall.  Women  seldom  forgive,  and  therefore 
they  are  seldom  forgiven.  They  have  power 
over  men  for  good  or  evil,  and  if  they  choose 
to  wield  it  for  the  latter,  they  must  take  the 
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"However,  clear,  if  you  have  learned  more 
about  these  matters  in  eighteen  years  of  quiet 
home  life,  than  I  have  in  sixty  years  spent  in 
knocking  about  the  whole  world,  we'll  let  the 
discussion  drop.  But  I  tliought  I  might  be 
permitted  to  know  something  about  mv  own 
sex. 

"Something,  perhaps,  but  ir.en  do  not 
understand  themselves  half  as  well  as  wom.en 
understand  them,"  persisted  Addice. 

"And  since  women  are  wholly  ineompre- 
hensihle,  both  to  themselves  and  to  me,"  said 
the  Major  with  an  air  of  finality,  "  I  will  not 
attempt  to  argue  with  one  of  them." 

"You  began  by  telling  me  about  Sir 
Geoffrey  T?ivelston,"  said  Addice  laughing, 
"and  liere  Me  are  botli  decrying  our  own 
sexes  ui  a  shockingly  disloyal  manner,  and 
getting  quite  heated  about  it.  But  I  do  so 
want  to  hear  all  about  Sir  Geoffrey.  I  have 
often  and  often  wondered  what  he  looked  like 
and  what  sort  of  man  he  was." 

"  Well,  before  we  leave  the  subject  of  our 
discussion,"  said  the  Major,  "  1  wish  tiiere 
were  'nore  women  in  the  world  like  you, 
little  one,  though  that  would  rob  you  of  that 
rarity  which  is  one  of  your  charms.     Tiiere  is 
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not  much  more  to  tell.     After  the  death  of 
Henrietta,  lie  found  he  could  not  continue  to 
live  at  the  Manor.     They  say  his  sorrow  was 
pitiful  to  see.     However,   he  did    not   allow 
himself  to  hecome  a  useless  victim  of  melan- 
choHa.     He  was   made  of  better   stuff.     He 
reused  himself,  and  went  to  Bombay,  where 
a   terrible   epidemic   of  bubonic   plague   was 
raging.      He  went  out   to   offer   his   services 
without  thought  or  hope  of  material  reward. 
How  many  poor  souls  of  different  nationalities 
showered  blessings  on  the  name  of  the  kind 
Kuglisii  doctor,  how  nuich  suffering  and  pain 
he  saved  by  his  indefatigable   labour,  cannot 
be  told.     Remember,  child,  Sir  Goeffrey  went 
through   it  all,  sparing  himself  no     Tort  and 
IK)       vpense,    without    a    thought    of    self— 
save  t!iat    he  sought    to  forget   his  own    in- 
dividual sorrows  in  relieving  tiiose  of  his  fellow 
creatures." 

"  Surely  you  must  be  romancing,  uncle ; 
Can  there  be  such  a  man  as  that  in  the 
world  .^"  exclaimed  A ddice,  her  eyes  dilating. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  my  dear,"  returned  the 
Major,  "which  is  all  we  cm  say  about  any- 
thing—I  believe  I  am  telling  you  the  exact 
truth.     I  have  heard  that  no  one  is  ever  likely 
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to   know   the  jrood   he   did   in   that   plague- 
stricken  city." 

"He  had  originally  gone  to  India  as  an 
army  surgeon,  and  his  services,  long  after  the 
plague  had  subsided  in  Bombay,  were  called 
upon  for  tlie  battle-field.  That  was  only  a 
few  years  ago.  You  will  remember,  my  dear, 
reading  to  me  about  the  Wahabi  conspiracy— 
it  was  easily  suppressed,  with  comparatively 
little  bloodshed— and  also  about  the  more 
recent  outbreak  in  the  Punjaub.  During  both 
of  these  'little  wars'— and  I  believe,  my  dear, 
these  disturbances  will  continue  well  into  the 
next  century,  especially  on  the  frontier— Sir 
Geoffrey  did  his  part  nobly  and  faithfully,  as 
our  Rector  has  heard  from  an  eye-witness." 

"After  travelling  for  some  years,  he  went 
to  a  poverty-stricken  district  in  the  Highlands, 
and  spent  nujch  time  and  moneyin  relieving  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  creatures  there.  Since 
then  he  has  been  travelling  about,  and  his 
whereabouts  lias  been  at  times  unknown,  but 
I  am  prepared  to  say  tliat  he  has  been  present 
where  he  has  most  been  needed." 

"\Vhat  a  wonderful  life!"  said  Addice. 
"And  to  think  that  his  brother  was  so 
different." 
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"The  only  thin^  one  can  say  is  this,"  he 
said,  "  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  Evil, 
there  would  he  no  such  thing  as  good.  The 
latter  could  not  exist  without  the  former. 
But  after  all,  what  right  have  we  to  seek  for 
explanations  ?  God  has  just  revealed  enough 
of  Himself  to  us  to  let  us  know  what  He  would 
have  us  be,  and  that  is  enough." 

"  That  is  true,  uncle.  But  how  strange 
to  think  that  those  two  brothers  were  much 
the  same,  perhaps,  in  their  qualities.  That 
had  they  each  taken  opposite  courses  when 
'  tlie  moment  to  decide '  came,  Michael  might 
have  been  a  Geoffrey  and  Geoffrey  miglit 
have  been  a  Michael." 

"  But  if  there  were  no  Michac 's,"  said  the 
Major,  "  there  would  be  no  Geoffreys.  Had 
there  been  no  slavery,  there  would  have  been 
no  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  and  no 
coLton  famine  in  Lancashire — and  such  men  as 
Geoffrey  Rivelston  would  never  have  found 
scope  for  their  courage  and  philanthropy. 
Lincoln  and  Lee  might  never  have  been  heard 
of.  If  there  were  never  any  wrongs  to  be 
righted,  there  would  be  no  wars,  and  the 
grandest  deeds  in  the  annals  of  mankind 
would  never  be  occasioned." 
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The  staunch  old  soldier  did  not  take  a 
particularly  broad  view  of  matters,  but  Addice 
knew  there  was  a  ^reat  deal  of  sound  truth  in 
his  argument.  Good  and  Evil  are  the  two  great 
forces  that  God  Almighty  has  set  in  conflicting 
motion,  for  the  spiritual  evolution  of  this  world 
whose  unknown  destiny  we  can  not  pretend 
to  foresee. 

As  the  Major  concluded,  Mrs.  Graham 
approached  them,  walking  with  a  leisurely 
and  somewhat  consequential  step  across  the 
lawn.  Addice  alone  knew  why  she  was  look- 
HJg  somewhat  paler  than  usual,  and  why  her 
ordinarily  impassive  features  held  a  tense 
expression. 

"  You  have  been  having  a  very  long  con- 
versation about  something  or  other,"  she  said 
as  she  approached  them. 

"  We've  been  discussing  first  politics,  then 
theology  and  ~  other  very  deep  subjects, 
ha^'en  t  we,  Addice  .?  " 

"  Fancy  discussing  such  things  with  your 
luncheon  gcLting  cold,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Graham  m  g^Miuine  surprise.  "  I  waited  -i 
qiiarter  of  an  liour,  thinking  that  vou,  Richard, 
might  possibly  have  had  the  sense  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  time. ' 
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"Dear,  dear,  it  is  late!"  excl?^med  Major 
(iraiiam,  arousing  Iiimself.  "  he  time's 
flown,  I'm  extremely  sorry,  my  dear." 

And  he  rose  from  his  seat  and  meekly 
followed  his  wife  into  the  house. 

Addice  followed  slowly,  revolving  the 
liistory  of  Sir  Geoffrey  and  his  unfortunate, 
pathetic  love-story  in  her  sympathetic  little 
mind.  Somehow,  she  could  not  help  looking 
forward  to  her  meeting  with  this  wonderful 
man  with  a  strange  unaccountable  feeling  of 
exultation.  Yet  there  was  a  more  unaccount- 
able sense  of  timidity,  alm^  st  fear.  This  eerie 
sense  of  mingled  dread  and  joy  was  something 
entirely  new,  indefinable,  not  to  be  analysed. 
For  deep  down  in  her  maiden  heart,  Addice 
felt— had  she  known  the  truth— the  first 
disturbing  harbingers  of  the  coming  of  Love  I 
For  surely  was  not  tliis  the  description  of  a 
man  whom  any  maid  might  well  love. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Such  »ay»ard  mind  had  bred  thee  more 
Of  sorrow,  hnd  she  proved  thy  wife. 

On  a  m„„y.h,artcd  M««l«,.~Hm„Ka-ro«. 

ll  .^"f""  '','"',  Sone  to  Bourneciiff  hoping  to 
^nd  a  ho..ehoM  freer  than  Rosewarne  vZ 
from  fa,„,|y  jars,"  she  was  doonted  to  dis- 
appomtaent.  It  is  „,ore  probable,  howev 
that  she  arnved  at  St.  Aidan's  Reetor; 
determtned  to  make  the  best  of  her  vSt  and 

mi;r:;dn'""'-''^^''''^''^"^ --*''''" 

might  tend   to   mar  ,ts  pleasantness      That 
^ueh  events  did  take  plaee  is  not  to  be  denied 

unde'r':t::id"t,"-'"  ^'   ""''  "^^  "^"^  ^"""t o 
Ike  t  ".e  "  '""'"  "'"'  '^ig'>fie-->nce,  let  us 

to  fo  l!w  H      ""'"  :''"''"y-  •'efore  we  attemp 
to  o  low  the  special  cycle  of  their  history  with 
wliieli  t  at  of  the  Grahams  was  intertw^ed 

preserve<l,  clean-shaven  man  of  fifty,  portly  in 
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frame,  and  above  the  middle  height,  of  a  type 
that  one  seldom,  if  ever,  meets  amongst  lay- 
men.    Had  he  been  born  in  any  previous  era, 
one  could  imagine  that  he  might  have  been  a 
renaissance  cardinal,  abbot,  or  prior,  but  never 
a  man  of  affairs  otherwise  unconnected  with 
the  established  religion  of  his  time.     His  was 
that   complacent    combination    of  piety   and 
prosperity,  orthodoxy   and  practical   wisdom, 
witli  comparative  affluence  in  this  world  and 
placid    certainty   of   salvation   in    the    next. 
Thoroughly  happy  in  his  work,  his  family  and 
his  pretty  home,  he  was,  moreover,  free  from 
those  perplexities  regarding  the  strife  between 
conflicting  sects   and   creeds   which   so   beset 
Christians  who  allow  themselves  any  latitude 
of  thought.     As  regards  thought  in  spiritual 
matters,     the      Reverend     Edward     Smythe 
believed  that  originality  was  sinful,  as  firmly 
as  he  believed  that  sui fulness  was  original. 

A  thoroughly  conscientious  man,  who  never 
swerved  from  his  own  rules  of  life,  there  was 
much  in  Mr.  Smythe's  character  that  was  truly 
admirable.  Even  those  who  were  most 
opposed  to  him  in  creed  were  glad  to  admit 
that  much.  Yet  his  inflexibility,  his  steadfast- 
ness, which  were  his  chief  virtues,  might  be 
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said  to  liave  been  strangely  analogous  with  his 
worst  faults.  His  loyal  devotion,  and  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  the  "  Catholic 
Church"  were  equalled,  if  not  excelled  by  his 
manifest  pride  in  embodying  that  authority. 
"  I  do  not  say,"  he  often  remarked  in  the 
pulpit  and  in  private,  "that  it  is  imi)ossible 
for  a  nonconformist  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.  It  is  not  impossible  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  a  small  boat,  but  only  a  foolhardy 
man  would  attempt  to  do  so.  Mother  Church 
is  the  great  '  Liner,'  and  the  only  vessel  ii» 
which  a  wise  Christian  should  attempt  the  hard 
voyage  into  eternity."  This  phrase  "  Mother 
Church  "  was  otten  on  his  hps,  and  his  daughter 
Emily  had,  in  her  early  childhood,  been  prone 
to  associate  it  with  the  elderly  vergeress  of 
St.  Aidan's  Church,  a  motherly  matron  of 
imposing  presence. 

Mr.  Smythe  was  regarded  by  his  Bishop  as  a 
"  safe  man."  He  never  allowed  his  "  Anglican- 
Catholicism  "  to  carry  him  to  any  lengths,  such 
as  the  use  of  an  elaborate  ritual  that  might 
disturb  the  less  "  Progressive  "  members  of  his 
congregation.  Amongst  the  more  advanced 
of  his  Hock  there  were  some  who  regularly 
made  their  confessic/ii  to  him,  and  addressed 
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him  as  "  Father  Sinythe."    He  was  never  heard 
to  lay  claim  to  any  such  title,  but  to  be  so 
addressed  gratified  him  extremely.     To  quote 
another  example  of  what  he  termed  his  "  sound 
chuichmanship,"  he  declared  himself  to  be  both 
unable   and    unwilling   to   trust   anv  man  or 
woman  who   was   not   a  communicant.     His 
sernions    were  eloquent,  if  orthodox  and  un- 
inspired, and  were  occasionally  remarkable  for 
their    caustic    wit.      A    vein    of   satire    was 
inherent  in  Mr.  Smythe,  and  he  never  spared 
It    when   attacking   his  sworn    foes  the    non- 
contormists.     He  was  also  a  total  abstainer  of 
the  most  bigoted  type,  and  a  friend  once  said 
to  him  :     "  3Ir.  Smythe,  I  often  wonder  what 
you  would  do  if  you  found  yourself  late   at 
ni^ht,  on  a  lonely  road  far  from  a  town,  with 
un  mn  on  one  side  of  the  way,  and  the  house 
of  a  dissenting  minister  on  the  other  !  "     The 
questioner    quite    thought    he    had    set    the 
Kcverend  gentleman  a  poser,  but  Mr.  Smythe 
was  ready  with  an  answer.     "  My  dear  Sir  1  " 
lie  replied  amiably,  "  I  should  take  shelter  in 
tlie  inn       Of  two  evils    1  alway  choose  the 
lesser ! 

So  much  for  the  Uev^erend  Edward  Smythe, 
Hector    of    St.    Aidan's,   Uournecliffe.      The 
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reader  will  readily  understand  that  between 
sueh  a  man  and  Mrs.  Graham  nmeh  mutual 
admiration  existed— a  feeling  to  some  extent 
inereased  on  Mrs.  Graham's  side  by  the 
Rector's  affluent  circumstances  and  undoubted 
social  position. 

Mrs.  Smytiie  was  >  kind  and  gentle  lady 
who  had  always  bee.i  an  ardent  admirer  of 
her  husband  in  his  clerical  capacity,  and 
whose  views  and  opinions  were  simply  a 
reflection  of  his.  His  word  was  as  absolute 
and  final  to  her  as  that  of  his  Church  was  to 
him.  According  to  the  views  expressed  by 
those  of  the  good  lady's  acquaintances  who 
were  inclined  to  gossip  (a  not  uncommon 
failing  amongst  church-goers,  especially  in  a 
small  sea-side  parish)  Mrs.  Smythe  had  a 
tendency  toward  worldUness.  She  was  an 
old  schoolfellow  of  the  wife  of  the  Bishop  of 
VVinchelsea,  in  whose  diocese  Mr.  Symthe 
had  worked  as  a  curate,  and  it  was  whispered 
that  she  had  used  this  friendship  for  the  most 
it  was  worth  in  order  to  obtain  preferment 
for  her  husband.  Very  few  women,  indeed, 
would  have  harboured  any  scruples  about 
doing  so,  least  of  all  those  who  gossiped  about 
so  excusable   a   proceeding,  and  brought  the 
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charge    of    "  woldlines."    up    against    Mrs 

S.nythe  o.,   ...-h   slender   ground.       t   ,va. 

ad    ,„,.eovc.r,   that  Mrs.   Sn.ythe  was  um 

I'lt  ous  to  arrange  a  good    .narriage  for   her 

;>;;lv  .  ™gl>ter.     rf  this  a,nbitio„  wfre  carried 

ts    w/r     ''''■"''•"'  ^^'"'■•■'tio".  that 
^'ir  .  Snjthe   was   something  of  an  invalid 

-l-edperh..,s    to  take  to?  series  Triet 

l>ossib,l,tj   of  dymg  at  a  comparatively  earlv 

se.  and  dcs.red  to  see  R.nily  settled  fn  hap^ 

-  and  ,c„,„fort  before  she  sang  her    'Z^ 

E.nily  Smythe   was  a   girl   of  'wentv    of 
J         iiujit  ueaun  ot  race,  comely  nresp.  o*. 

™<H:;reift;t7ert^^^^^^ 
-l.ellit„lTs:;lSl:I::;t"^v''^''^'"^''' 

'monotonous     hard  ,n7f  ^"■'  "«"""'*  "'« 

I'ollowedbybo    tl!!.."'^'''"''^''^''''^ 
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The  homage  paid  her  by  all  her  gentlemen 
acquaintances  (for  none  could  resist  the  tender 
glances  of  her  soft  blue  eyes)  was  very  pleasant 
and  precious   io  her.     Moreover,  she  gloried 
in  the  fact  tliat  her  sunny  smiles  and  gracious 
speeches  and  her  beauty  gave  much  pleasure 
in  return  to  those  who  paid  her  homage.     In 
short,    by    equally    distributing    her    favours, 
Miss  Emily  Smythe  tried  to  rule  her  little 
court  of  gallants,  as  though  life  were  one  long 
joyful    May-day,   and    she    the    May-Queen. 
And   thus   may  any  pretty,  thoughtless,  girl 
earn  the  far  from  enviable  character  of  "  flirt." 
She  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  engaged  to  a 
young  doctor  of  BourneclifFe,    one    Maurice 
Bernard,  who  was  fast  making  money  and  a 
sound  professional  reputation,  but  Mr.  Symthe 
fearing    that   his   daugher's   character   lacked 
something  in  the  direction  of  constancy,  had 
stipulated  that  the  engagement  should  not  be 
confirmed  and  made  public  for  three  months, 
so  that  Dr.  Bernard  had  not  yet  given  her  a 
ring.     In   the  meantime   Emily   altered   her 
behaviour  but  little.     She  still  indulged  in  the 
pretty    pastime    of    playing    at    lo\e,   quite 
assured  that  all  her  admirer:-,  save  the  chosen 
one,    would    go    their     several    ways,    the 
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iiiippier  for  having  basked  in  the  sunshine  of 
lier  smiles. 

In  many  ways,  I.ucilla  found  her  hosts' 
(laughter  a  charming  companion.  The  sunny 
disposition,  the  happy,  placid  outlook  on 
life  were  common  to  both.  But  one  trait 
Lucilla  had  that  lifted  her,  in  reality,  far 
above  the  level  of  Emily  Smythe.  This  was 
a  touch  of  New  England  austerity  and 
conscientiousness,  a  heritage  from  her  Puritan 
ancestors,  which  made  her  always  ask  herself 
"  will  it  be  right  to  do  this .?  "  in  cases  where 
Emily  would  merely  have  asked  "will  it  be 
pleasant  ? " 

She  had  all  her  father's  implicit  reliance  on 
the  authority  and  ordinances  of  the  Church,  and 
felt  assured  that  her  frequent  communions 
actually  saved  her  from  the  possibihty  of  act- 
ing in  any  way  that  was  really  wrong. 

Lucilla  noted  Emily's  amenities  with  dis- 
approval before  she  had  been  two  days  at  the 
Rectory.  Three  functions  took  place  at  that 
house  during  the  first  week  of  her  visit  there, 
two  of  a  parochial,  and  one  of  a  private  nature. 
At  each  one  of  these  Lucilla  observed  that 
Emily  received  marked  attentions  from  one 
ui  two  young  gentlemen  without  any  sign  of 
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misgiving.  On  the  occasion  of  a  private 
croquet  party,  Lucilla  and  Emily  were  strol- 
ling in  the  garden,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
guests,  when  Lucilla  had  an  opportunity  (for 
which  she  had  been  hoping  all  the  week) 
of  letting  Emily  know  the  state  of  her  owu 
mind  with  regard  to  the  hitter's  conduct. 

"  My  dear  Lucilla,"  said  Emily,  "  did  I  tell 
you  that  we  are  expect' ng  my  fiance  this 
afternoon  ? " 

"I  shall  he  glad  to  meet  him,"  answered 
iiuoilla,  with  a  quiet  emphasis  that  was  re- 
miniscent of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Graham,  "  for  I 
have  mistaken  so  many  of  your  acquaintances, 
witii  whom  I  have  seen  you  talking,  for  Dr. 
Bernard,  that  I  siiall  be  indeed  glad  to  know 
him  for  certain." 

"  You  think  me  u  terrible  flirt,  I  know ! " 
laughed  Emily,  "  but  am  I  so  amiable  to  any- 
one that  he  might  be  taken  for  my  Hanc^  ? 
This  is  news  indeed  !  " 

"  It  is  news  that  you  should  certainly  be 
acquainted  with,  my  dear  Emily,"  Lucilla 
responded. 

"  The  knowledge  of  it  will  not  prevent  me 
from  amusing  myself,"  Emily  rejoined,  with  a 
shrug  of  her  pretty  shoulders. 
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"And     grieving     others,"     said      Lucilla, 
beginning   to   lose   patience. 

"  There  speaks  our  interesting  Httle  friend 
the  New  England  Quakeress ! "  cried  Emily' 
bursting  into  a  joyous  laugh.  "  My  dear  Miss 
l^ropriety,  am  I  to  be  disagreeable  to  all  my 
gentlemen  friends  simply  because  T  am 
engaged   to    be   married  ? " 

"  There  is  one  at  least,"  said  Lucilla  gravelv, 
"to  whom  I  should  like  to  see  you  less 
agreeable.     That  is  Mr.  Claude  Richards  !  " 

"  Poor  Claude  ! "  laughed  Emily.  "  Every- 
one is  so  down  on  him,  and  J  am  sure  he  is 
tiie  most  delightful  creature  in  existence  to 
talk  to !  So  witty,  so  gallant— mind,  my  dear 
Lucilla,  I  distrust  and  dislike  him  nearly  as 
much  as  you  do.  But  he  amuses  me,  and  1— 
I  suppose  I  amuse  him,  voila  tout  !  " 

"And  are  all  these  gentlemen  aware  of 
your  engagement  r'  asked  Lucilla,  fixing  a 
grave,  penetrating  gaze  on  Emily's  face. 

"  NVhy,  I  suppose  they  must  be,"  answered 
i^^mily,  Hushing  slightly,  "to  be  sure  our 
engagement  has  not  been  publicly  announced, 
and  Maurice  has  not  yet  given  me  the  ring, 
'Hit  you  know  how  people  gossip  here— 
'"deed,  I  expect  they  are  quite  as  bad  at  your 
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little  village.  I  venture  to  think  that  the 
gentlemen  who  visit  here  know  very  well  how 
matters  stand  between  Dr.  Maurice  Bernard 
and  myself." 

"  And  1  venture  to  think,"  rejoined  Lucilla, 
"  that  if  that  is  the  case  with  Mr,  Richards,  his 
attitude  towards  you  is  inexcusable." 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,"  answered  the 
irrepressible  Emily.  ''That  is  what  makers 
the  odious  creature  so  entertaining.  But  you 
do  not  imagine  that  any  of  the  other  gentlemen 
are  sincere  in  their  attentions." 

"  You  can  be  sure  of  your  own  insincerity," 
Lucilla  obser\  ed,  "  you  know  you  do  not  take 
yourself  seriously  over  these  flirtations — hi 
df  fault  of  a  better  word.  But  can  you  be 
sure  that  tliese  gentlemen  are  not  serious  ?  " 

"  Have  they  no  sense  V  asked  Emily  with 
some  show  of  annoyance. 

"  To  judge  by  their  behaviour,  I  should 
say  certainly  not ! "  rejohied  Lucilla,  seizing 
ruthlessly  on  her  opportunity. 

"  A  pretty  compliment,"  laughed  Emily. 
"Thank  you,  Lucilla  dear.  But  let  us  follow 
the  example  s-t  us  by  papa  and  your  good 
Aunt  Eliza,  and  'agree  to  differ'  over  this 
little  matter." 
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The  guests  for  the  croquet  party  began  to 
arrive,  and  the  discussion  was  dropped.      In 
the    course    of    the    afternoon,    Lucilla    was 
iiitroauced  to  Dr.  Maurice  Bernard,  and  Iiad 
some  conversation  with  him.     She  found  him 
to  be  an  intellectual,  well-informed  gentleman 
of   good   address   and   charming   personality, 
handsome  in  features  and  of  manly  presence! 
There  was,  however,  a  certain  gravity  in  his 
deme-nrur  that  gave  Lucilla  the  impression 
tl)at  lie  was  uneasy  in  his  mind  about  Emily. 
Siie  dismissed  that  idea  as  self-induced  and 
imaginary,  but  she  could    not   fail  to   notice 
that  Emily  still  encouraged  the  attentions  of 
iier   mother's   gentlemen   guests,   iu   spite   of 
Dr.  Bernard's  presence. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Reverend 
Edward  Smythe  was  so  foolishly  fond  a  parent 
;is  to  be  blind  to  his  daughter's  delinquancies. 
On  that  particular  afternoon,  although  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  spend  nmch  time  with 
the  parishioners  who  were  present,  he  kept  a!i 
eye  on  Emily's  proceednigs,  and  could  not  but 
''l)serve  with  regret  the  contrast  between  his 
daughter's  behaviour  and  Lucilla's.  The 
mipeccable  conduct  of  his  young  guest  he 
attributed,  not   entirely  without  grounds,  to 
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the  example  and  teaching  of  her  excellent 
aunt. 

Emily  had  playfully  termed  Lucilla  a 
"  little  Quakeress,"  but  there  was  indeed, 
about  the  latter,  a  flavour  of  New  England — 
New  Englatul  style  and  tone  at  its  brightest 
and  best,  wiiich  one  meets  now-a-days  so 
seldom  that  it  comes  like  a  flash  of  sunlight, 
through  the  gloom. 

The  Mr.  Claude  Richards  to  whom  Lucilla 
had  taken  exception,  was  very  much  in 
evidence  at  this  croquet  party.  He  was  a 
very  young  subaltern,  stationed  at  the 
neighbouring  garrison  of  Wellchurch — one 
of  those  higlily  objectionable  young  poseurs 
who  imagine  themselves  to  be  irresistibly 
attractive,  and  gallant  to  the  last  degree. 
This  young  gentleman  was  observed  by  Mr. 
Smythe  to  spend  some  time  in  conversation 
with  Emily,  and  afterwards  with  Lucilla.  He 
seemed  by  no  means  unconscious  of  Lucilla's 
fascinations  (though  doubtless  he  preferred 
Emily's)  yet  he  did  not  ply  lier  with 
extravagant  compliments,  nor  attempt  to 
exchange  significant  glances  with  iicr,  for 
Lucilla  possessed  that  indefinable  something 
that  exacts  the  most  scrupulously  and  truly 
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chivalrous    treatment    from   all   men   as 
owner's  due. 

As  the  afternoon  wore  on,  afler  several  of 
the  guests  had  taken  their  leave,  LuciUa  saw 
Maurice  ^ake  Emily's  arm  and  lead  her  away 
to  a   part   of  the   garden   hidden    from   the 
croquet  la^^  ,1  by  a  shrubbery.     His  manner  in 
dom^^  so— there  wa.  just  a  suspieion  of  firm- 
ness  m   t'le   way   he   took  her  arm- and  his 
troubled     demeanour    re-awakened    Lucilla's 
fears   that  trouble  was  brewing  between  the 
l^.ir,   but   she  once  more  dismissed  the  idea. 
She  was  not  one  to  meet  any  strife  half  way. 

When  the  last   guest   had   gone   (save    of 
course,  Dr.  Bernard)  Mrs.  Smythe,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  because  the  strain  put  upon  her  none 
too  robust  nerves  was  at  last  o^'er,  went  into 
the  house   to  rest  before  dressing  for  dinner. 
As  she  passed  the  door  of  the  library,  she  heard 
her   husband's  footsteps  pacing  the  room,  as 
though  he  were  troubled.     Forgetting  at  once 
her  fatigue,  Mrs.  Smythe  abandoned  the  idea 
oi  taking  rest,  and  entered  the  library,  where 
she  tenderly  asked    her  husband  if  anything 
had  occurred  to  cause  him  anxiety. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  nave  come,  my  dear 
MHrion,"  he  said  in  reply.     "  Pray  sit  down 
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for  T  wish  to  have  a  talk  with  you.  My  love, 
I  am  more  than  ever  displeased  and  dissatisfied 
with  Emily's  conduct !  " 

Mrs.  Smythe  had  been  thinking  very  much 
the  same  thing,  but  she  was  one  of  those 
women  who  shrink  from  looking  facts  in  the 
face.  Moreover,  she  had  always  been  a  fond 
and  indulgent  mother,  unwisely  anxious  to 
gloss  over  her  daughter's  shortcomings.  On 
the  other  hand,  her  respect  for  her  husband 
was  such  that  when  he  saw  fit  to  express  dis- 
approval, she  must  needs  agree  with  him.  She 
was  in  effect  torn  between  maternal  and  marital 
love. 

"  To  put  the  matter  bluntly,  Marion,"  said 
Mr.  Smythe,  in  his  most  determined  manner, 
"  there  is  too  much  freedom  about  Emily's 
behaviour.  It  is  not  becoming  in  a  girl  who 
is  engaged  to  be  married." 

To  hear  the  case  stated  so  candidly  caused 
poor  Mrs.  Smythe  acute  distress.  She  sank 
down  upon  a  settee,  without  making  any  reply. 

"  You  agree  with  me,  my  dear  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Smythe,  knitting  his  brows  and  looking  fixedly 
at  his  wife. 

"  It  is  her  temperament — iier  disposition, 
Edward,"  murmured  the  poor  lady  weakly. 
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"Our  temperaments  have  to  be  subdued," 
was  the  reply.  "  I  see  no  effort  made  by  our 
daughter  to  guard  herself  against  herself  as  we 
have  always  taught  her  to  do." 

"I  think  poor  Emily  is  misled  by  her  great 
desire  to  please,  Edward,"  murmured  Mrs. 
Smythe. 

"Yes.  To  please  everyone,  and  to  be 
pleased  by  everyone.  That  was  all  very  well 
until  she  accepted  Dr.  Bernard's  proposal  of 
marriage." 

"  I  do  not  think,"  murmured  the  lady,  "  there 
is  anything  in  Emily's  conduct  of  which  you 
can  seriously  disapprove." 

"  It  is  not  only  I  who  disapprove !  "  cried 
Mr.  Smythe,  sternly  and  emphatically,  "  any- 
one can  see  plainly  enough  that  Dr.  Bernard 
is  pained." 

"  My  dear  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Smythe,  "  3-ou  speak 
extravagantly." 

Mr.  Smythe  sat  dov/n  at  his  writing-table 
and  played  with  a  paper-knife.  "  It  would  be 
most  distressing  and  disappointing,"  he  said 
'*  if  Maurice  asked  to  be  released  from  this 
engagement." 

"  You  do  not  foresee  the  possibility !  "  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Smythe,  tearfully. 
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"  I  do,  plainly,"  answered  her  husband,  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Mrs.  Sinythe,  catch- 
ing, as  it  were,  at  a  straw,  "  if  the  ejigagement 
were  publicly  announced,  Emily  would  see  the 
necessity  for  being  more  circumspect." 

"  That  is  the  very  point  I  was  turning  over 
in  my  mind,"  rejoined  her  husband,  "  though 
I  cannot  say  I  feel  sure  of  Emily.  No  more 
sure  of  her  than  I  did  some  months  ago,  when 
I  stipulated  that  this  engagement  should  not, 
for  a  time,  be  made  public  and  binding.  I  was 
afraid  Emily  had  not  sufficient  ballast  to  make 
the  desirable  change  in  her  behaviour.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  she  was  in  a  mischievous 
humour  this  afternoon,  and  flirted  openly  in 
Dr.  Bernard's  presence  from  sheer  coquetry. 
I  am  sure  his  face  told  a  tale  whilst  she  was 
talking  with  such  animation  and  affability  to 
that  young  Mr.  Rich  h.  I  n)ust  say  there 
is  too  much  of  the  carpet-knight  about  that 
young  subaltern  to  please  me.  At  any  rate, 
some  step  must  be  taken  in  this  matter.  You 
really  think,  my  dear,  that  Emily  v.-ould  awake 
to  the  seriousness  of  her  engagement  were  it  to 
be  publicly  announced  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Edward,  I  am   sure,"  cried 
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Mrs.  Smythe.  "And  you  must  also  desire 
Maurice  to  give  her  the  ring.  I  am  sure  Emilv 
IS  the  best  of  girls  really." 

"Very  well,"  answered  Mr.  Smyth  "I 
shall  do  so  at  once.  It  would  be  a  thousand 
pities  were  Emily  to  allow  so  eligible  a  suitor 
to~to-er-be  justified  in  breaking  with  her 
Maurice  is  fast  making  money  and  a  sound 
professional  reputation.  What  is  more  im- 
portant, he  is  an  honest  gentleman.  Most 
important  of  all  he  is  a  thoroughly  sound 
Churchman  and  a  regular  communicant." 

At  this  juncture  one  of  the  maids  entered 
the  library  and  announced  that  Dr.  Bernard 
wished  to  see  Mr.  Smythe  before  he  left  the 
Rectory.      A    sudden    look    passed    between 
husband  and  wife,  for  they  were  obsessed  by  a 
mutual  presentiment  of  trouble.     Mr.  Smythe 
quickly  recovered  himself  and  told  the  maid  to 
ask  Dr.  Bernard  up  to  the  library.     When  the 
girl  had  withdrawn,  he  turned  to  his  wife  and 
said  :— 

"  My  dear,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  evade  things. 
1  tear  that  Dr.  Bernard  wishes  to  see  me 
privately." 

"Oh,  I  do  hope  nothing  has  happened," 
cned  Mrs.  Smythe,  hurrying  from  the  room. 
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**  my  poor,  poor  Emily.  I  must  go  to 
her." 

She  went  hastily  upstairs  to  her  daughter's 
room.    On  the  landing  she  encountered  I^ucilla. 

"  Has  Emily  come  in  yet,  my  dear  Lucilla  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Smythe. 

"  Yes.  Mrs.  Smythe,"  responded  Lucilla, 
"  but  I  tear  something  has  happened  to  cause 
her  great  distress.  She  has  locked  herself  in 
her  room,  and  I  think  I  heard  her  sobbing." 

The  poor  mother  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  dis- 
tress, and  hurried  on  up  the  stairs,  intending  to 
go  to  Emily's  room  and  attempt  to  comfort 
her  child.  But,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  she 
went  to  her  own  chamber  instead,  where  the 
poor  soul  shed  as  many  and  bitter  tears  as  her 
daughter. 

After  some  twenty  minutes  or  more  had 
passed,  she  heard  her  husband  calling  her  name, 
and  went  down  to  him,  tearful  and  agitated. 
On  Mr.  Smythe's  face  was  a  look  of  deep 
sorrow,  mingled  with  stern  and  implacable 
anger. 

Mrs.  Smythe's  sobs  broke  out  afresh,  when 
she  perceived  that  the  worst  had  indeed 
happened,  and  she  sank  down  once  more  upon 
the  settee. 
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*' Marion,"  said  her  husband,  "I  grieve  to 
say  ttiat  I  was  only  too  correct  in  my  surmises 
Dr.  Bernard  has  asked  Emily  to  release  him 
from  the  engagement.  It  is  all  on  account 
of  that  young  man  Mr.  Richards,  wliom 
Dr.  Bernard  knows  to  be  of  an  undesirable 
character.  You  will  not  be  at  home  to 
Mr.  Richards  in  future,  Marion." 

"  \'ery  well,  Edward.     But   how  was  I  to 
know?"  wailed  Mrs.  Smythe. 

"Marion,   I    am    not    blaming  you   for  an 
instant.     Pray  dismiss    that   idea,  if  you   are 
liarbouring  it.     But  1  blame   Emily,  for  Dr. 
Bernard  told  her  some  time  ago  that  he  desired 
lier  to  be  less  cordial  towards  Mr.  Richards. 
It  seems  that  Emily  was  piqued  and  accused 
Dr.    Bernard    of    being    unreasonable— even 
hinted  at  jealousy.     She  showed  some  temper 
over  the  matter,  and  declared  that  she  meant 
to  have  her  own  way.     To-day,  Maurice  saw 
with  sorrow,  that  she  had  been  as  good  as  her 
word.      Emily    flirted— excuse   the  word,  for 
I  am  only  speakuig  the  truth— with  Richards 
to-day  on  purpose  to  show  Maurice  that  she 
meant  to  be  obstinate.     However,  he  spoke  to 
her  about  the  matter  once  more,  and  Emily 
observed  that,  although  she  was  engaged,  she 
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still  desired  the  right  to  choose  her  own  friends. 
Whereupon  Maurice  gave  lier  the  alternative 
of  releasing  him  frc .^  his  engagement.  So 
Emily  fled  from  him  in  tears,  declaring  that  he 
could  never  have  loved  her.  I  have  told  Dr. 
Bernard  that  we  must  consider  the  engage- 
ment unfortunately,  at  an  end." 

Mr.  Smythe  showed  the  utmost  fortitude  in 
his  tribulation,  but  it  was  otherwise  with  his 
less  stoical  wife,  who  rocked  herself  to  and 
fro,  and  wept  unrestrainedly. 

'•I  have  been  wondering,"  continued  Mr. 
Smythe,  with  remarkable  calmness,  "  whether 
we  ought  to  send  Emily  away  somewhere,  or 
no.  What  do  you  advise,  Marion?  Come, 
pull  yourself  together,  my  love,  and  try  to 
consider  the  question." 

"I  really  can't  say,"  whimpered  Mrs. 
Smythe,  "  l»oor,  poor  Emily  ! " 

"  It  will  make  things  very  awkward  if  Emily 
remains  here,"  mused  Mr.  Smythe.  *'  But  1 
do  not  care  to  take  any  steps  without  some 
experienced  woman's  advice.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  consult  our  good  friend,  Mrs. 
Ciraham,  for,  though  we  have  agreed  to  differ 
over  certain  ecclesiastical  matters,  I  consider 
her  of  all    women    the  most  practical.     Will 
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you  write    Marion,  and  ask  her  to  come  and 
join  Lucilla  here  for  a  few  days  ?  " 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Mrs '  Graham  went 
outof  Addice'slife  for  a  brief,  but  momentous 
period  Little  did  Mrs.  Smythe  think,  as  she 
penned  her  note  of  invitation,  what  an  im- 
measurable effect  her  act  was  to  have  on  the 
lite  of  more  that  one  fellow-creature. 
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It  is  witli  narrow -soiilcd  pc-oplf  as  with  iiarrow-nfcke;d 
bottles,  the  less  tlioy  have  in  theiu,  the  more  noise  they 
make  in  pouring  it  out.  —  Foi'e. 

When  Mrs.  ("rahum  suddenly  announced  at 
breakfast  one  niorning  that  she  had  received 
an  invitation  to  spend  a  week  or  so  at  the 
Sniythe's  it  must  he  admitted  that  the  news 
came  as  something  of  a  pleasant  surprise  to 
both  Major  Graham  and  Addice. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  my  dear  ? "  asked 
the  former.  It  was  (juite  a  natural  question, 
inasmuch  as  the  Major  thought  the  invitation 
must  have  some  bearing  on  the  friendship 
that  was  known  to  exist  between  Edward 
Smythe  and  Lucilla.  Indeed,  the  latter  had 
made  no  secret  of  this  friendship  in  her  letters 
to  Rosewarne  \'illa. 

"I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand  why 
you  ask  such  a  question ! "  Mrs.  Graham 
answered.  At  the  same  time  her  manner  clearly 
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conveyed  that  she  understood  perfectly  well 
what  was  in  her  husband's  mind,  but  had  no 
Hitention  of  discussinrr  the  matter  honestly 
and  openly. 

"Only,"  Major  Graham  explained,  "this 
mvitation  seems  to  be  something  in  the  nature 
of  an  afterthought,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

"Personally,"  said  his  wife,  "I  should 
fancy  that  Lucilla  has  missed  me  to  such  an 
extent  that  she  has  felt  compelled  to  drop  a 
lunt  to  Mrs.  Smythe-politely  and  tactfully, 
ot  course." 

"  Oh  I  that  possibly  explains  it !  "  exclaimed 
the  Major,  with  just  the  slightest  touch  of 
irony. 

Mrs.  Graham  proceeded  to  eat  her  eggs  and 
bacon  (breakfast  never  consisted  of  anything 
else  m  her  well-appointed  household)  with  the 
air  of  one  engaged  in  an  act  of  grave  re- 
sponsibility. She  always  took  her  meals  as 
though  the  act  were  a  most  solemn  and  sacred 
function. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said  at  length.  "  I  should 
he  the  very  last  person  in  the  world  to  neglect 
the  post  of  duty.  My  right  place  is  here.  My 
proper  sphere  of  action  is  in  this  household. 
Ot  that  I  am  fully  aware.     If  you  desire  it, 
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RicliMrd,  I  will  write  and  decline  Mrs.  Smythe's 
invitation.     It  shall  be  as  you  wish." 

It  was  necessary  for  the  Major  to  exercise 
a  little  tact.     If  he  gave  his  free  and  willing 
consent  at  once,  he  might  betray  too  plainly 
the  joy  he  felt  at  being  free  for  a  few  days 
from    his    wife's    somewhat   restraining    and 
depressing  presence.     Xot   that,  in   any  final 
sense  of  the    word,  he   could    be    said    to    be 
absc^lutcly  dissatisfied  Mith  his  helpmate.     He 
had    a    somewhat    exaggerated    idea   of  her 
administrative    ability    and     capacities    as    a 
housewife  ;  and  her  precise  regular  method  of 
life    appealed    to   his    instincts   as  a   soldier 
Still,  as  we  have  seen,  he   was    not   blind  to 
certain  features  of  her  character,  which,  indeed, 
forced  themselves  upon  his  notice.     He  knew 
her   to  possess   a  narrow-mind,  a  cold  heart, 
mtense  self-absorption,  and  devotion  to  what 
often  appeared  to  him  a  low  standard  of  public 
opinion.     There  seemed  also  some  mysterious 
strain    of   jealousy,    which    at    times    broke 
through    all   the  restraints  of  her   rigid    self- 
control,  and  spread  desolation  around.     Then, 
last,  but  not  least  in  his  eyes,  her  unfortunate 
mental  attitude  towards    his   niece,  his   dead 
brother's    only    child,    an    attitude    as    little 
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to  be  altered  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians. 

It  was  small  wonder  if  the  Major's 
thoughts  at  times  found  themselves  straying 
backward  in  the  direction  of  long-past  days, 
days  when  a  gay  young  Indian  officer,  he  had 
known  specimens  of  girlhood  as  different  from 
the  cold-hearted  woman  now  at  his  side,  as 
light  from  darkness.  Like  everyone  else,  the 
kind-hearted  soldier  at  times  shrank  i)ack 
appalled  before  the  mysteries  of  life.  Still,  as 
he  vaguely  felt  just  now,  it  might  be  all  for 
the  best  if  his  wife  accepted  her  friend's 
invitation,  and  left  his  niece  and  himself  to 
their  own  foolish  devices. 

Well,  my  dearest  Eliza,"  he  said  thought- 
fully, "Of  course  Addice  and  I  shall  both 
miss  you.  But  Brooks  and  Duffin  are  both 
very  capable  ;  I  ha^•e  often  heard  you  speak 
highly  of  them." 

"  AVhatever  their  capabilities  may  be,"  said 
Mrs.  Graham  assuming  a  broad  smile,  "you 
would  surely  not  draw  conjparisons  between 
them  and  me  !  " 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear,  not  at  all,  I  meant 
to  say  that  they  will  be  (^uite  reliable  as 
meals,   so    I    daresay    we    migiit    be 
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able    to    manage    without    vou    for    a    sliort 
time." 

"  When  you  say  to  '  manage  '  without  me," 
said    Mrs.    Graham,  with    an    annopng   per- 
sistence in  raising  objections,    "you  seem  to 
imply  that  you  would  exist,  for  the  time,  in 
a  stateof  discomfort  and  disorder.     But  when 
I  became  your  wife,  Richard,  I  did  not  do  so 
with   the   intention   of   ever   leaving  you    to 
live— even  for  a  short  period,  under  any  such 
conditio.is.     Xo  !  I  desire-and  it  is  my  duty 
to  desire— that  you  should  always  live  in  perfect 
ease,  order,  and  comfort.     I  desire  that  you 
should  have  your  meals  punctuallv,  at  regular 
hours,  and  that  the  food  should  be  of  the  very 
best  (juality  and  properly  '  dressed.'  " 
''  Brooks—"  began  the  Major  meekly. 
"  Let  us  lea^•e  Brooks  and  Duffin  out  of  the 
discussion  for  the  present.     I  also  desire  that 
3'our   household    should    be   conducted   in    a 
proper,  satisfactory-,  orderly  manner  in  every 
detail.     Then  you  seem  to  forget  that  I  have 
my  duty  to  discharge  with  regard  to  Addice  " 
Siic  ga^-e  the  girl  a  glance  as  she  spoke,  that 
;i'<l  not  seem  to  imply  .   very  keen  desire,  on 
I'er    part,    to    fulhl    the    duty    to    which    she 
alluded. 
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"  I  think  "  said  the  diplomatic  Major,  seeing 
Iiis  oi)portunity  for  taking  up  an  attitude  that 
would  please  his  spouse,  "  that  it  is  high  time 
Addice  had  some  experience  of  housekeeping. 
[  know,  my  dear,  that  you  have  taken  every 
care   that    her   domestic  education  should  be 
made  as  complete  as  po«jsible.     But  it  would 
surely  be  an  excellent  experience  for  her  to  be 
left  in  charge  of  the  household  for  a  short 
time.     For  I  quite  agree  with  you  that  she  is 
not  as  self-reliant  and  practical  as  she  should 
be,  as  you  have  frequently  observed." 

For  a  moment,  Mrs.  Graham  could  scarcely 
conceal  her  triumph.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  heard  her  husband  speak  slight- 
ingly of  Addice,  and  she  began  to  hope  that 
l»er  persistent  disparagement  of  the  girl  was 
liaving  some  effect  upon  him. 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  "  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Addice  is  quit-  anxious  to  prove  that  the 
pams  I  ha\e  bestowed  upon  what  you  so 
happily  call  her  '  domestic  education  '  have  not 
been  wasted." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  aunt,"  said  Addice  quietly. 

A  swift  glance  at  the  Major  assured  her 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  depreciating  her 
in  earnest. 
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Of  course  Mrs.  Graham  had  fully  intended 
to  avail  herself  of  Mrs.  Smythe's  hospitable 
offer,  from  the  first,  but  she  preferred  to 
make  some  demur,  if  only  for  the  sake  of 
appearances.  She  was  particularly  anxious  to 
see  Lucilla,  and  to  discover  if  the  friendship 
that  appeared  to  hr  -  sprung  up  between  her 
and  Edward  Smythe  was  likely  to  be  of  real 
import  or  no. 

During  her  journey  Mrs.  Graham  pondered 
over  the  possibility  of  a  marriage  between  her 
niece  and  Edward,  and  decided  that  it  would 
be   a   most   desirable   and  satisfactory  event. 
The  lot  had  fallen  unto  young  Edward  Smythe 
HI  a  fair  ground.     Financially  and  socially  his 
position  would  be  unimpeachable,  and  as  he 
was  to  take  orders,  his  prospects  of  professional 
success  (euphemistically  called  "  preferment  "  ) 
were  very  good,  seeing  that    his   father  had 
many  influential  friends  amongst  the  clergy- 
more  than  one  of  them  being  actually  spiritual 
peers  of  the  realm. 

However,  Mrs.  Graham  was  doomed  to 
disappointment,  for,  on  arriving  at  St.  Aidan's 
Rectory,  she  found  that  her  pleasant  "  Castles 
111  Spain  "  were  being  built  on  a  foundation  of 
sand.     Edward  had  gone  back  to  Oxford  to 
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keep  a  term,  and  it  was  obvious  from  the  tone 
of  Lucilla's  references  to  him  that  she  and  the 
young  undergraduate  had  been  nothing  more 
than  good  friends. 

The    news    of    Emily's    unhappy    "af/air" 
(coming  as  it  did,  on  the  heels  of  her  own  dis- 
appointment) filled  Mrs.  Graham's  soul  with  a 
kind    of   sombre    satisfaction.       When    Mr. 
Smythe  (in  the  presence  of  his  wife)  put  the 
case  before  his  visitor,  and  asked  what   she 
advised,  Mrs.  Graham  very  carefully  sounded 
the  Rector,  in  order  to  see  what  line  of  action 
he   himself  really   favoured.      Having   made 
herself  certain  that    Mr.  Smyth's  own  views 
were  all  for  sending  Emily  away  for  a  time, 
Mrs.  Graham  gave  it  as  her  own  independent 
advice   that    this   should   be   done.      For    in 
niatters  of  this  kind,  it  galled  Mrs.  Graham 
bitterly  to  find  she  had  voted  for  the  losing 
side.      Had   she    lived   in    later    times,   and 
become   interested    (as  doubtless  would  have 
been  the  case)  in  the  question  of  Woman's 
Suffrage,  the   prospect  of  being  able  to  vote 
Ijy   ballot    would    have    possessed   a    special 
fascination  for  her.     For  it  is  always  possible 
to    find    out,    during    election    times,    which 
-.-i.-i...,.  -iidii-^a  lHc   sjcsi  cnance  oi  success. 
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And  even  if  he  loses,  one  can  always  declare 
that  one  voted  for  the  winning  man.     The 
statement  could  not  possibly  be  contradicted  ! 
In  the  end,  Emily  was  sent  to  spend  several 
months  with  one  of  Mrs.  Smythe's  brothers- 
the  A^icar  of  a  very  fashionable  "  Anglican  " 
Church  in  the  West  End  of  London.     The 
suggestion  emanated  entirely  from  the  Rector, 
but  Mrs.  Graham,   in    characteristic    fashion' 
took  all  the  credit  for  it.     Such  was  the  lady's 
power    of    convincing     others    of    her    own 
abnormal   A^isdom   that    Mr.  Smythe  himself 
seemed  quite  to  forget  that  he  had  mentioned 
his  brother,  and  always  spoke  of  Emily  s  visit 
to  London  as  "  Mrs.  Graham's  project." 

The  unexpected  punishment  that  she   had 
brought  upon  herself  caused  Emily  Smythe 
genume  and  deep  distress.     Truth  to  tell,  the 
OSS,  through  her  own  vanity  and  short-sighted 
levity,  of  her  first  love  affected   her  for  the 
whole   of  her   life.      However,   her   buoyant 
nature  was  such  that  the  prospect  of  living  in 
London  robbed  her  grief,  for  the  time  being, 
of  much  of  its  sting.     Addice  saw  something 
of  Emily  Smythe  in   later  years,  and  it  was 
always   clear   that    the   consequences   of    the 
^Teat  mistake  were  still  felt  by  her.     Let  it 
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be  said,  however,  that  Emily  never  lost  her 
power  to  please  aiitl  iier  charm  of  personahty, 
and  that  all  who  ever  met  her  could  not  but 
"be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind,  and  to  her 
virtues  very  kind." 


CHAPTER  VI 
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I  know  in)t  what  I  was  playing. 
Or  what  I  was  dreaming  then, 
But  I  struck  one  chord  of  music. 
Like  th'j  sound  of  a  great  Amen. 
It  quieted  pain  and  sorrow, 
Like  love  overcoming  strife 
It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 
From  our  discordant  life. 

A  Lost  Chord. 
Adelaidk  Anne  Proctor. 

"Uncle,"  sukl  ^  Uke  on  the  third  day  of 
their  emancipation,  "  I  hope  you  won't  think 
It  unkind  of  nie,  but  I  feel  I  really  owe  Edith 
a  visit.  I  liuve  promised  her  so  often  to  spend 
H  day  there,  and  I  really  do  want  to  go  for 
she  IS  about  the  sweetest  girl  I  know,  is  she 
not,  uncle :  " 

/'I  have  never  met  a  girl  of  so  sweet  a 
disposition,  unless  it  might  be  yourself  at  your 
best,  my  dear,"  he  answered. 

"  Ah,    Hattering  uncle  !  "  Addice  said  with 
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smile.  "  It  is  flattery  indeed  to  compare  me 
with  Edith  ^lordaunt,— we  are  very  different. 
Edith  has  notliing  of  the  reserve  about  her, 
that  I  know  I  have —and  she  has  a  buoyancy 
at  times  that  is  very  winning,  that  I  have  not 
a  trace  of." 

She  gave  a  little  sigh  as  she  spoke,  and 
tlicir  eyes  met.  A  mournful  conscious  silence 
fell  between  them  for  an  instant.  The  same 
thought  was  in  both  their  minds,— how  un- 
natural it  w^ould  be  for  a  girl,  breathing  the 
atmosphere  of  Mrs.  Graham's  presence,  living 
111  the  cold  shadow  of  her  dislike,  to  indulge 
111  any  reckless  buoyance  of  spirits  !  It  would 
almost  seem,  thought  Addice,  like  dancing 
over  a  grave.  The  situation,  strained  for  a 
moment,  recovered  itself  through  the  girl 
saying  lightly : 

"  I  am  so  glad,  uncle,  you  agree  with  me 
about  dear  Edith  being  such  a  beautiful 
character— so  different  from  most  girls !  For 
one  thing,  she  is  so  unworldly.  You  know 
I  am  really  fond  of  Emily  Smythe-and  there 
IS  always  a  bright,  strange  fascinatio)i  about 
her,  that  I  can't  measure.  Still  it  is  half 
siJoilcd  by  some  element  of  worldliness  that 
Edith  IS  entirely  free  from." 
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"  Ah,  my  dear  !  "  the  Major  said  reflectively, 
"  you  have  insight.  It  is  a  priceless  gift  this 
insight,  if  worked  out  and  directed  properly," 
"  Xo  flattery,  uncle  dear,"  Addice  said  with 
a  touch  of  bitterness,  "no  gift  seems  to  prosper 
with  me !  You  nmst  have  known  so  much  in 
your  life,"  she  added,  looking  at  the  old  soldier 
with  eyes  of  intense  admiration. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  assented  the  Major 
pleasantly,  "  it  is  true,  and  I  ought  to  have 
profited  far  more  than  I  have  done  by  all  my 
lessons  and  experience.  But  to  vary  the 
subject,— so  you  want  to  run  away  from  your 
poor,  dull  old  uncle  already,  and  spend  a  day 
at  Salisbury  to  see  your  friend  Edith  ? " 

"Oh,  uncle,  don't!  You  know  1  don't 
find  your  company  a  bit  dull,  and  I  should 
never,  never,  get  tired  of  it.  But  you  know 
for  some  time  past,  whenever  I  suggested 
visiting  Edith,  aunt  always  raised  some  very 
plausible-sounding  objection." 

"  So  you  think  you  had  better  get  your 
visit  over  before  your  aunt  returns,  eh  ?  Well, 
It's  certainly  a  good  idea.  Your  aunt  has 
some  very  funny  notions  about  the  kind  of 
companions  with  whom  you  should  mix,  and, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  she  thinks  a  young  girl  of 
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your  age  should  not  meet  unmarried  members 
of  the  opposite  sex  unless  they  are  possessed 
of  unlimited  wealth." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean,  uncle  ?  Edith  is 
not  of  the  opposite  sex,"  laughed  Addice. 

"No,  my  dear,  but  recollect  she  has  a 
brother ! " 

"  Oh,  I  never  dreamt  of  him,  for  a  moment," 
said  Addice,  honestly. 

"  Your  aunt,  my  love,  has  her  brain  often 
full  of  ideas  about  which  other  people  have 
never  dreamed.  She  is  the  most  extraordinary 
person  in  the  world  for  managing  to  see  some 
ulterior  motive  in  everyone's  actions.  I  am 
beginning  to  understand  her,  after  trying  my 
level  best  to  do  so,  for  upwards  of  seven  years, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  wager  that  she  objects 
to  your  visiting  Edith  because  she  does  not 
consider  her  brother  eligible." 

"  Is  she  so  careful  of  my  welfare  i  "  queried 
Addice  doubtfully. 

"  Not  genuinely  so,  but,  according  to  her 
views  of  life,  she  is.  She  may  not  be  aware  of 
It  herself,  but  she  is  by  nature  a  bit  of  a  match- 
I Maker  otherwise,  I  think,  she  might  never 
liu\t'  been  my  wife.  And  regarding  you 
merely  as  material  for  matchmaking,  she  may 
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be  luiturally  anxicms  to  use  you  to  tlie  very 
best  advuiitaj^e.' 

Addice  flushed  sli<,ditly.  "  Uncle,"  she  said, 
"  that  might  be  true  in  the  case  of  I^ueilla,  but 
do  you  tiiiuk  she  is  interested  enough  in  me 
for  that  ? " 

The  Major  shrugged  liis  shoulders.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  he  had  been  expressing 
himself  ratlier  freely  on  the  subject  of  his  wife, 
and  disloyalty  in  any  form  was  repugnant  to 
him. 

"  Difficult  to  say,  my  dear,"  he  answered. 
'*  In  any  case,  slic  is  very  anxious  about  the 
acquaintances  you  make,  but  we  will  leave  the 
suhject.     Drop  a  line  to  Edith,  by  all  means, 

and  fix  a  day  to  run  into  Salisbury  and  see 

111 
ler. 

"  It  nmst  be  pretty  soon.  Edith  wants  me 
to  go  before  her  cousins  go  home.  She 
particularly  wants  me  to  see  Norah." 

"And  who  is  Norah,  pray  T' 

"  The  youngest  of  her  three  little  cousins 
who  are  staying  with  her  now.  Edith  says 
Xoraii's  the  funniest,  naughtiest  little  thing 
she's  ever  had  to  deal  with." 

In  a  few  days  Addice  had  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  fascinating, 
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naughty  little  scapegrace,  whose  escapades  had 
so  often  been   narrated  in  the  letters  Addice 
had  received  from  Edith  Mordaunt,  who  had 
been  her  truest  and  closest  friend  during  their 
not  distant  school-days  at  Brighton.     She  had 
eft   the  school  soon    after  Addice,  and  since 
hen-unt.    the   date  of  her  father's  death- 
md  hnished  her  education  at  a  scIkk.!  on  the 
C  ontine.it,  where  she  had  displayed  wonderful 
talent  as  a  pianist.     Had  her  father  lived  she 
would  probably  have  proceeded  to  one  of  the 
^-reat  musical    Conservatoires  with  a  view  to 
beconnng  a  professional  musician,  for  her  music 
njaster    at  the   school  at    Brussels,  had  pro- 
phe.sied    a  ^^reat   career  for    her.      The  ^zirl's 
ambitions  werearoused.  and  she  put  her  whole 
lieart  and  soul  into  her  music,  but  alas  !  when 
'-•n^'    to    her    father's    death    her    fortunes 
;   anged,   she    knew   that   she    must   peHW 
^t.He   her  ambitions,  and  abandon  all  idea  of 
ever  connng  before  the  world  as  a  pianist,  and 
le  tmg  her  light  shhie  before  men  " 
^^  I.en  Addice  arrived  at  the  big,  old-world 
H>use^    sjtuated    in     the    cpiiet,    f  uaint     dd 

'esp.telrc^),.{{^^^^^^^^i^,^^.^^^^^^^  by  her 
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little  cousins.  She  was  making  what  was  to 
her  the  most  delightful  use  of  lier  leisure  hy 
playing  some  of  Ciiopin's  Nocturnes. 

"  Oh,  Addice  ! "  she  cried,  rising  from  the 
piano  and  kissing  her  friend  affectionately,  "  so 
you  have  come  at  last.     I  am  so  delighted." 

"  So  am  I.  But  Edith  dear,  do  not  let  me 
interrupt  you.  Go  on  playing  for  a  little,  do. 
I  should  love  to  hear  you." 

So  Edith  played  on,  and  Addice  listened  in 
ecstasy  to  the  beautiful  music.  Edith  would 
surely  be  able  to  get  wonderful  results  from  a 
perfect  instrument,  for  the  piano  she  played 
was  far  from  new  and  had  by  no  means  been 
improved  by  the  recent  perfunctory  thumpings 
of  her  little  cousins. 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much,  dear,"  said 
Addice  when  Edith  ceased  playing.  "  Don't 
you  sometimes  still  yearn  to  play  in  public  ? 
How  glad  and  proud  you  would  be  to  know 
that  your  talent  had  made  thousands  happy 
for  a  little  while— and  how  proud  I  should  be 
to  know  it." 

Edith  commenced  playing  again,  softly,  this 
time  an  improvised  theme  of  her  own,  that 
seemed  to  embody,  her  feelings. .  Her  fingers 
caressed  the:  old,*  yfellW  ndtes;-4l]<i;lhe  music 
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they  made  seemed  to  speak  of  a  solemn  con- 
solation. A  melody,  stately  and  august,  fell 
on  Addice's  ears  and  reminded  her  of  some 
dim,  vast  cathedral. 

Thougli  she  knew  that  nothing  in  the  world 
could  ever  move  Edith  to  a  deed  of  violence, 
Addice  always  seemed  to  trace  a  resemblance 
to  Charlotte  Corday  in  her  friend's  appearance; 
the  oval  of  the  face,  the  golden  brown  of  the 
hair  were  reminiscent  of  that  ill-fated  heroine, 
iind  Addice  thought  of  the  scene  in  Ponsard's 
Tragedy  of  "  Charlotte  Corday  "  where  Char- 
lotte apostrophises  her  volume  of  Rousseau. 
The  lines  that  Ponsard  puts  into  Charlotte's 
mouth,  might  well  have  been  uttered  by  Edith 
with  regard  to  her  beloved  Chopin:  — 

i^t  toi,  mon  compagnon,  toi,  I'ecrivain  que  j'aime 
•      •     •     bien  souvent  tu  I'as  connu,  toi-meme, 
Co  profond  sentiment,  triste  et  delicieux 
Qui  devant  linfini  met  des  pleurs  dans  nos  yeux. 

Toi  seul,  tu  comprenais  la  nature.     O  mon  maitre  ! 
Seul,  tu  glorifiais  dignement  le  grand  Etre." 

"^^'liat    is    that,   Edith?"     a^ked    Addice 
quietly. 

"  Nothing,  I  am  just  making  it  uix" 
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"  How  wonderful,  and  you  never  wish  to  be 
heard  ?  " 

The  solemn,  beautiful  strains  continued, 
very  softly.  Edith  looked  towards  her  friend 
with  a  quiet  smile,  full  of  strange,  sad 
sweetness. 

"Cod  is  always  listennig ! "  she  said  simply 
and  reverently. 

*  *  *  tr  *  ^ 

Half  an  hour  later  Addice  sat  by  Edith's 
side  whilst  the  latter  presided  in  a  gentle, 
motherly  way  that  was  dehghtful  to  witness, 
over  the  mid-day  dinner  of  the  three  little 
cousins.  IVFrs.  Mordaunt  generally  took  her 
luncheon  alone  as  she  was  rather  delicate,  and 
had  been  advised  to  take  her  meals  with  all 
possible  quietness. 

Addice  found  it  a  most  novel  and  interesting 
experience  to  assist  at  such  a  function,  as  she 
had  never  had  any  child  relations.  She  found 
the  notorious  Norah  (or  "Pickle"  as  she  was 
called  at  home,  on  account  of  her  irrepressible 
naughtiness,)  a  most  Avinsonie  little  maid  who 
had  inherited  much  of  the  Hibernian  tempera- 
ment from  an  Irish  mother.  "Pickle"  had 
mischievous  blue  eyes,  and  a  laughing  mouth 
that  reminded  Addice  somewhat  of  Lucilla. 
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She  was  certainly  the  most  backward,  though 
in  one  sense  the  most  forward  little  girl  she 
had  ever  known,  so  Edith's  stepmother  said. 
But    the    strangest    thing    about    the    child 
was   her   abnormal    self-possession    and  "  old- 
fashionedness."     She  spent  much  time  running 
wild    with   a   couple    of  scapegrace    brothers 
from  one  of  tlie  public  schools  during  their 
holidays,  and  she  had  picked  up  a  great  deal  of 
their  slang,  which  she  used  freely,  to  Edith's 
expressed  disapproval  and  inward  anmsement. 
Just  as  Addice  was  beginning  to  think  the 
day  was  going  to  pass  off  without  "  Pickle  " 
givmg  a  taste  of  her  demure  naughtiness,  an 
incident  occurred  that  aroused  her  suspicions, 
and  at  the  same  time  Edith's,  that  the  little 
Irish  lassie  was   evolving  some   "divilment" 
in  her  small  golden  head. 

"  Please,  Edith,"  said  Pickle  meekly,  "  may 
I  have  my  pudding  just  plain  to-day  without 
any  jam  .?  " 

Edith  quietly  took  her  at  her  word  and 
proceeded  to  deal  out  the  portions  of  the 
wlK^lesome,  though  scarcely  luxurious  pudding 
to  three  little  girls,  taking  care  not  to  add  the 
usual  modicum  of  jam  that  was  the  relieving 
feature  of  the  dish  to  Pickle's  portion.     The 
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other  children  stared  at  Pickle  in  utter  amaze- 
ment, tor  was  not  suet  pudding,  in  the 
estimation  of  a  sane,  healthy,  English  child, 
merely  an  excuse,  as  it  were,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  jam  ? 

Edith  watched  Pickle  carefully  as  the  child 
ate  the  solid  wedge  of  pudding  steadily,  and 
with  apparent  relish.  Every  now  and  then 
she  gave  Addice  a  meaning  glance  that 
conveyed  some  suspicion  that  Pickle  was  up 
to  some  of  her  pranks. 

When  the  meal  was  nearly  over,  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  came  into  the  room,  and  Pickle 
assumed  a  more  profoundly  serious  demeanour 
than  ever. 

"  Edith,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  "  did  Xorah 
tell  you  she  was  not  to  have  any  jam  to-day  ?" 
with  a  solenm  glance  at  the  child. 

"  Xow,  Norah,  you  know  you  didn't ! "  said 
Edith  reproachfully. 

"I  didn't  have  any  jam,  Edith!"  declared 
Pickle  stoutly,  whilst  the  two  other  little  girls 
giggled  at  the  trick  that  had  been  played  on 
their  patient  cousin. 

"  Norah  asked  to  he  allowed  to  have  her 
pudding  without  jam,  she  seemed  to  prefer  it 
so,"  said  Edith. 
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"  T  do  prefer  it  so  !  "  protested  Pickle.  She 
was  immensely  pleased  with  the  way  she 
thought  she  had  frustrated  Mrs.  Mordaunt's 
attempt  to  inflict  punishment  upon  her. 

"  Norah ! "  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt  sternly. 
"  Come  and  stand  out  in  front  of  me  here." 

Pickle  went  and  confronted  lier  aunt  with 
tlie  utmost  self-possession. 

"Now,  Norah,  did  you  tell  Edith  that 
}ou  were  not  to  have  any  jam  for  being 
rude  to  me  ?  " 

Pickle  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Mordaunt  with  a 
bewildered  air. 

"  Not  to  have  any  jam  for  being   rude  to 
you ! "     slie     murmured    as    though    greatly 
puzzled.     "Id      '  c  know  we  ever  hid  jam  for 
being  rude  to  yov.,  auntie  ? " 

The  children  had  hard  work  to  keep  them- 
selves from  laughing  outright,  and  even 
Addice  felt  strongly  tempted  lo  smile.  Only 
pity  for  this  gentle  old  lady  who  was  heV 
dearest  friend's  stepmother,  kept  her  from 
showing  her  amusement. 

'Now,  Noiah,  you  know  perfectly  well 
what  I  mean?"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt  with 
quiet  emphasis. 

"\ou  are   a  very  naughty  and    impudent 
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little  girl.  You  shall  not  come  for  a  walk 
witli  the  rest  of  us  this  afternoon.  You  shall 
remain  in  the  schoolroom  and  learn  '  Beth 
Gelert,'  and  if  you  do  not  learn  the  first  eight 
verses  by  five  o'clock  this  afternoon  you  will 
be  very  severely  punished." 

Addice  thought  that  Mrs.  Mordaunt  was 
behaving  more  like  a  schoolmistress  than  an 
aunt,  towards  her  little  niece  ;  but  as  Edith 
afterwards  explained  to  her,  Pickle's  father 
particularly  requested  Mrs.  Mordaunt  to 
"stand  no  nonsense."  Besides,  Edith's  step- 
mother had  been  a  schoolmistress  for  some 
years  and  she  had  a  tendency  to  deal  with  her 
little  niece  as  she  would  with  a  refractory 
pupil. 

Pickle  withdrew  in  evident  dejection,  and 
Edith  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  Such  drastic 
treatment  would  keep  the  little  scapegrace 
quiet  for  some  time,  she  thought.  Her  step- 
mother's treatment  of  the  child  was  dr>ubt- 
less  very  rigid,  but  obviously  it  was  so  of 
necessity. 

Now,  Edith,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
kmdly,  "as  it  is  some  time  since  you  saw 
Addice,  I  will  take  the  children  for  their  walk 
this  afternoon,  whilst  you  and  Addice  take  a 
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stroll  by  yourselves— or  if  you  prefer  it,  you 
could  stay  here  and  talk  over  old  times." 

"  Thank  you,  dearest  mamma,  but  you  are 
not  looking  at  all  well,  and  I  am  sure  need 
further  rest,"  said  Edith. 

But  Mrs.  Mordaunt  insisted  upon  her 
suggestion  being  carried  out,  so  that  Addice 
and  her  friend  found  themselves  with  a  free 
afternoon  before  them. 


I. 


CHAPTER    VII 

O  Love,  whom  I  have  never  seen 

Yet  ever  hope  to  see  ; 
The  memory  that  might  have  been 

The  hope  that  yet  may  be. 
The  passion  that  persistently 

Makes  all  my  pulses  beat 
With  unassuaged  desire  that  we 

Some  day  may  come  to  meet. 
O  Love,  whilst  yet  on  lawn  and  lea, 

The  harvest  moon  is  sweet ; 
Ere  August  die,  who  knows  but  we 

Some  day  may  c^m    to  meet." 

Love  in  Idleness. 

''  SrpposE,"  said  P^dith,  •'  we  go  and  have  our 
long  talked-ox^  afternoon  among  the  old  books 
at  Blake's  ? " 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  said  Addice  with  sparkling  eyes. 

In  their  schooldays  Edith  had  often  spoken 
to  her  about  a  wonderful  old  house  at  Salisbury, 
kept  hy  a  bookseller,  in  which  there  were  three 
vvlKjlly  deliglitful   rooms,  positively  cranmied 
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with  old  books  of  every  possible  description. 
Addice  had  often  longed  to  go  with  her  friend 
—Edith  was  a  Bibliophile,  like  herself— and 
have  a  thorough  afternoon's  enjoyment  among 
the  volumes,  the  number  and  variety  of  which, 
Edith  assured  her,  beggared  description.  Now 
the  prospect  of  at  last  satisfying  her  desires  in 
this  respect,  filled  her  with  delight. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  them  to  put  their 
plans  into  execution.  Very  soon  they  entered 
a  l)ookseller's  shop,  situated  in  a  street  where 
most  of  the  houses  were  ancient  and  delight- 
fully picturesque.  The  proprietor  of  the  shop 
hailed  Edith  as  quite  an  old  friend. 
^  '-Good  morning,  Mr.  Blake,"  she  said. 
"  May  1  take  my  friend  up  to  look  at  the 
books  ?  " 

"  Well,  Miss  Mordaunt,  if  you're  not  afraid," 

he  answered. 

"  Afraid  !     Why  should  we  be  afraid  ? " 

"  Well,    Miss,    there    is    a    gentleman    up 

there ;  he's  been  there   the  best  part  of  two 

hours." 

"  Another  bookworm,"  said  Edith.  *'  Well 
lie  must  be  very  nice  and  harmless  if  he  is 
fond  of  old  books.  I  am  not  afraid,  are  you, 
Addice  ?  " 
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"  Not  in  the  least,"  laughed  Addice.  "  I 
have  wanted  to  come  here  for  years,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  throw  away  this  opportunity 
merely  because  there's  a  fellow-creature  of 
min(  whom  I  have  not  seen  before,  upstairs. 
Lead  the  way  Edith,  and  let  us  go  up  at 
once." 

"  I  expect  we'll  soon  frighten  him  away," 
said  Edith  gaily,  '^  and  then  we'll  have  the 
room  to  ourselves.  Isn't  this  a  dear,  quaint  old 
place,  Addice  ? " 

Edith  led  the  way  through  the  shop,  and 
crossing  an  {;ncient  courtyard,  pushed  open  a 
door  and  preceded  Addice  up  i  ricketty, 
winding  staircase,  that  must  have  been  quite 
two  centuries  old. 

"  This  house  has  been  a  repository  for  old 
books  for  nearly  a  century,"  said  Edith. 
"  Look  here,  for  a  minute." 

She  paused  and  pointed  to  some  old  news- 
papers that  were  pasted  to  an  outer  door,  that 
confronted  them. 

Addice  looked  and  saw  that  the  newspaper 
contained  a  list  of  cases  that  had  been  tried  at 
the  County  Assizes.  "William  Hardsley 
convicted  of  stealing  two  sheep.  Sentence - 
death,"  she  read. 
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'  ^ow,"  said  Edith,  "the  next  time  anyone 
tells  you  the  world  is  not  gettintr  ninr« 
numane,  you  remember  what  you  have  seen 
Iiere!  Xow  let  us  enter  the  Ma^rician's 
cave. 

Edith  pushed  the  door  open  and  Addice 
looked  into  a  long^  low  room. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  gasped,  "  how  delightfully  old 
'ind   quamt.      It    looks   all   tumWing    down 
doesntit?"  ' 

Long  rafters  stretched   across   the    vaulted 
roof,  the  walls   were  of  dilapidated  lath   and 
plaster,  and  the  windows  were  diamond-paned 
And  this  wonderful   old   room   was   literaUy 
crannned  with  books  ! 

There  were  shelves  and  shelves,  ceiling  high 
l)aeked  with  books  ;  there  were  orderly  stacks 
and   disorderly  piles  of  books   on    the   floor 
\  ou  fell  over  books  as  you  entered  the  room 
.'I'Hl   saw   nothing   but   books  as   you   looked 
[omid.     Books  large  and  small,  school-books 
'ooks  of  fiction,  instruction,  poetrv,  nmsic-in 
iHct,  l)ooks  of  every  conceivable  size,  age  and 
\ariety. 

"  Be  careful  not  to  tread  on  any  of  the  poor 
things       said  Edith,  picking  her  way  carefully 
I  Innk  of  all  the  time  and  trouble  it  took  to' 
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write  them.  Follow  me,  and  I'll  take  you  to 
a  lovely  old  black-letter  Bible  !  " 

"Oh,  how  delightful,"  Addice  cried  excitedly. 

Edith  led  her  through  a  tortuous  ravine, 
with  impending  mountains  of  books  on  either 
side,  to  a  certain  case  full  of  old  volumes  that 
all  looked  especially  tempting. 

"  Oh  ! "  gasped  Edith,  in  a  tone  ci  bitter 
disappointment,  gazing  at  an  ominous  gap  on 
one  of  the  packed  shelves.  "  Some  horrid 
person  with  more  money  than  I  have,  has  been 
and  bought  it !  " 

"  Oh,  what  a  shame  ! "    exclaimed  Addice. 

At  that  very  moment  a  sonorous  cough 
sounded  through  the  room.  The  girls  started 
violently,  and  lool  .11  the  direction  whence 
the  sound  had  piocetded.  They  had  quite 
forgotten  about  the  proprietor's  warning  as  to 
the  presence  of  a  strange  gentleman  in  the 
book-room. 

For  a  few  moments  neither  of  the  girls 
could  take  her  eyes  from  the  figure  that  stood 
a  few  yards  off,  scrutinising  a  book  by  the 
light  of  a  diamond-paned  window.  Then, 
blushing  guiltily,  they  ei'ch  turned  again  to  a 
book-case,  and  commenced  a  close  examination 
of  the  volumes  therein. 
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''What  a  fine  face,  Edith  ! "  whispered 
Addice,  looking  at  a  l)ook  upside  down,  in  her 
confusion. 

•'  I  don't  think  I  ever  remember  seeing  such 
a  iiaridsome  man,"  whispered  her  friend  in 
response. 

Both  the  girls  now  and  then  yielded  to  the 
temptation    to   take   a   casual   glance   at   the 
stranger.     Pie  was  indeed  a  man  well  favoured 
111    face   and    figure,    well    above    the   middle 
height,    with    a    frame    suggestive    of   great 
pliysieal  strength.     His  hair  of  deepest  black 
was  streaked  here  and  there  with  grey      The 
face   was   resolute,    but    kindly-the    features 
only  a  trifle  too  large  to  be  pronounced  perfect 
He    wore    a    black    beard    and    moustache. 
Addice  stole  one  more  glance  at  him  and  their 
eyes  met.     There  was  something  in  the   ex- 
pression    his    eyes    held    that    dispelled     all 
Addice  s  natural  bashfulness. 

''  Excuse  me,"  said  the  stranger,  speaking  in 
a  deep,  kindly  voice,  with  the  distinct  articula- 
tion that  characterises  the  educated  Scotsman 
an-  advancing  a  few  steps  towards  her,  "but 
'hd  I  not  hear  your  friend  speak  of  a  black- 
letter  Bible  ?  " 

Although  a  girl  would,  as  a  rule,  naturallv 
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resent  beini^  addressed  by  a  total  stranger,  the 
man's  manner  and  appearance  was  so  reassuring 
that  neither  Addice  nor  Edith  felt  there  was 
anything  imseemly  in  his  conduct. 

"  I  am   afraid,"  he    said,  turning  a  pair   of 

dark     mirthful    eyes    on    Edith,    "I    am   the 

'  liorrid  person '  who  has  bought  the  book,  or  at 

least.  I  intended  to  buy  it  in  a  very  short  time. 

But  if  you  like  to  show  it  to  your  friend  you 

are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so,"  and  he  held  out 

the  volume  he  had  been  scrutinising  to  Edith. 

'•  It  is  exceedingly  kind  of  3'ou,"  said  Edith* 

a  faint  blush  coming  into    her  face,  "  Thank 

you  very  nuich  indeed.     I  am  sorry  I  was  in 

such  haste  to  malign  the  purchaser  of  this  dear 

old  book.     I  find  that  I  was  terribly  unjust.'' 

Editli    Mordaunt   was  never   at  a   loss   for 

words,  a!id  this  was  one  of  the  qualities  Addice 

found  so  admirable  in  her.    She  always  seemed 

to    find    some    speedy    May    of    relieving  an 

awkward  situation. 

In  this  case  all  awkwardness  soon  passed 
away,  for  the  stranger  had  a  way  with  him 
that  made  both  tlie  girls  feel  almost  as  though 
he  were  a  relative,  or  at  least  an  old  friend. 

Together  tiie  three  explored  the  room,  but 
they  found  no  treasure  to  equal  in  interest  the 
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W-k-letter  IJible,  and  Ediths  eyes  rested  on 
.t  mure  tl,a„  onee  ,vitl,  a  yearning  glance. 

Ilie   eourteous   stranger    carried   it  about 
tucked  securely  under   l,is  nu.seular  arm.  as 
liougl,  he  were  almost  afraid  of  the  precious 
volume  being  spirited  away  from  him. 

"  '"  J""  be  staying  at  Salisbury  long >  " 
asked  Addiee  of  the  stranger. 

"  '  "''f^"^  '"  be  staying  in  this  part  of  the 
country  for  some  time,"  he  answered  "  Whv 
do  you  ask?"  '  ' 

"  Only  because  you  really  ought  to  get  Sir 
(.eoffrey  R.velston's  permission  to  allow  you 

book!"  ""''"'■'  "'  '""  "^  '°  ''""d  of 

bup-'f  "Thtred."  ^^''*^-  '^ 

"No,  he  is  the  owner  of  the  Manor  House 
■■■t  K.vmpton-under-Hill,  near  where  I  live  with 
;'»■  uncle.     He  has   been  abroad  some  years 
but  he  very  kindly  allows   n.y  uncle,  as   h 
>.e.ghbour,  to   share   the   X'icar's  privilege    o 
liavmg  access  to  the  Manor  House  library  " 

It  should  surely  be  worth  a  visit  I "  said 
he  stranger.     •'  If  Sir  Ceoffrey  returns  before 
leave  the  neighbourhood    I  daresay  I  shall 
succeed  m  getting  his  permission." 
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"  I  am  sure   yoa    will,"  said    Addice,  "  Sir 
Geoffrey  is  so  generous.     My  uncle  has  told 

Die  so." 

"  That  is  consoling  to  know  at  all  events," 

said  the  stranger  with  a  soft  laugh. 

The  time  passed  swiftly  and  pleasantly. 
Soon  it  was  time  for  Edith  and  Addice  to 
return  to  Mrs.  Mordaunt's  house.  xVddice  had 
found  a  very  neat  little  copy  of  "  Hiawatha," 
and  Edith  was  e(iually  delighted  with  the 
discovery  of  an  old  edition  of  ^'Pilgrim's 
IVogrcss,"  so,  iiaving  said  good-bye  to  their 
courteous  and  entertaining  ac(iuaintance,  the 
two  girls  returned  to  the  shop.  Much  to  their 
joy,  the  worthy  proprietor  only  charged  them 
a  few  pence  each  for  their  books,  and  they 
turned  towards  the  Close  in  high  glee. 

''  VVJKit  a  delightful  man  our  unknown 
friend  is  !  "  exclHimed  Edith.  "  I  should  like 
to  know  more  of  him.  I  hope  we  shall  meet 
him  again  before  he  leaves  Salisbury." 

Addice  blushed.  "  Do  you  know,  dear, 
there  was  something  in  that  man  1  foimd 
most  interesting.  If  I  saw  him  often  I  fear  I 
might  fall  in  love  w'th  him." 

'*  My  dear  Addice.  why  he  nmst  be  at  least 
twenty  years  older  than  you  !" 
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Further  discusMon  at  timt  tlie  moment  was 
prevented  by  the  appearance  or»  the  scene  of 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  lier  Httle  niecci*.  Addice 
fell  in  with  the  others  and  they  walked  towards 
the  Close,  with  Edith  recordin^r  l^er  adventures 
ol  the  afternoon  to  her  stepmother. 

''  Well,  Addice,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt  when 
Ediths  subject  of  conversation  seemed  to  be 
exiuiusted,  "  and  what  do  you  think  of  our 
'  enfant  terrible  ? '  " 

"I  think  she  fully  justifies  the  epithet  you 
i^ive  her,"  said  Addice.  "But  we  must 
make  allowance  for  the  facts  that  she  has 
no  mother,  and  that  she  is  so  much  with  her 
brothers," 

"For  my  part,"  said  Edith,  "I  think 
children  who  are  never  naughty  are  never 
anything  at  all !  " 

At  that  moment  the  conversation  came  to 
^t  ^>n>p,  for  Fickle  herself  came  suddenl3^  into 
view,  bounding  gaily  round  a  corner,  as 
though  she  had  never  a  care  in  the  world, 
followed  by  a  certain  disreputable  St.  Bernard 
jlog~a  chance  acquaintance,  about  as  big  as 
lierself,  who  frisked  at  her  side  in  a  ridlculoudy 
clunisy  manner.  He  seemed  to  be  a  verv 
buffoon  of  a  dog. 
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"Oh,  my  patience!  "  ^asj)ecl  Mrs.  Mordaunt. 
"  She  is  really  too  bad,  isn't  she  i  "  and  Addice 
could  see  that  Edith  was  dangerously  near 
laughing. 

When  Pickle  cauglit  sight  of  the  group  she 
checked  her  pace  and  came  sauntering  along 
with  the  most  astounding  coolness  and 
effrontery. 

Mrs.  Mordaunt  came  to  a  standstill  and 
awaited  her  niece  frigidly  as  she  approached. 

"  Hallo,  auntie  ! "  said  Pickle  cheerily,  "  I 
didn't  know  I  should  meet  you  ?  " 

The  St.  Bernard,  seeming  to  know  that  his 
casual  acquaintance  was  in  disgrace,  stood 
aside,  looking  ashamed  of  himself. 

'*  That's  the  faithful  hound,  Gelert,'  said 
Pickle  roguishly. 

Her  aunt  stood  regarding  Pickle  with  such 
a  long  and  unrelenting  gaze  of  extreme  dis- 
pleasure that  even  she  began  to  feel  a  little 
uncomfortable. 

She  commenced  to  clasp  and  unclasp  her 
hands  nervously,  and  to  stand  first  on  one  foot 
and  tlien  on  the  other.  She  cast  a  sidelong 
glance  of  mute  appeal  to  Edith,  who,  however, 
wisely  refrained  from  interfering. 

"  Norah."    said    Mrs,    Mordaunt.     "  Did    T 
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not  forbid  you  to  leave  the  schoolroon,  this 
afternoon  ? 

Her   two   youn^^er   .isters   were    re^^arding 
Pickle  with  round,  solemn    eyes.     They  telt 
overcome    with  awe  a.id  admiration   for  any 
human  being  who  could  thus  dare  tlie  direst 
penalties    their   aunt   could    hiflict    and    that 
with  such  a  bold  and  nonchalant  demeanour 
Answer  me,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt.     "  Did 
1  not  forbid  you  to  come  out  ?  " 
"  No,  auntie  !  " 

Addice  and  Edith  felt  that  matters  were 
getting  beyond  a  joke,  and  the  delinquent's 
sisters  were  all  agog  with  excitement. 

"  I  was  very  careful  this  time,  auntie,  to 
listen  to  your  exact  words,"  answered  Pickle 
rapidly  glancing  round,  and  noticing  the 
consternacion  her  impudence  was  causing,  with 
ev.dent  satisfaction.  "  I  haven't  been  out 
with  you. 

The  little  girls  broke  into  a  titter,  and 
Addice  and  Edith  both  found  it  difficult  to 
retrain  from  joining  in  it.  The  child's  naughti- 
ness ^vas  astounding,  yet  she  was  irresistibly 
attractive.  She  had,  in  fact,  a  personality- 
a  thing  children  are  not  usually  encumbered 
vvith  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
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However,  Pickle  could  see  that  ..he  had  said 
quite  enough  for  the  present,  for  Mrs.  Mor- 
daurit's  expression  was  unusually  grim. 

Meekly  Pickle  fell  in  line  with  the  others 
and  the  procession  went  on  its  way  back  to 
the  house  in  the  Close. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  a  lot  of  Norah's  naughti- 
ness to-day  is  for  your  benefit,"  said  Edith 
quietly  to  Addice.  "  Spoiled  children  are 
always  dreadful  in  the  presence  of  visitors.  I 
suppose  spoiling  them  develops  their  sense 
of  the  theatrical." 

"  Or  their  love  of  admiration,  rather,"  said 
Addice.  "  The  two  things  go  together. 
There  are  no  more  conceited  people  than 
professional  actors." 

"Except  amateur  actors,"  rep  ^  Edith. 
"  Besides  Norah  is  half  Irish,  and  slie  li.  > 
mother." 

Addice  took  tea  with  Edith,  who  again 
presided  o^tr  the  little  giris'  meal.  Pickle 
was  relegated  to  a  small  table  hi  a  corner, 
where  she  ate  the  dry  bread  of  penitence,  for 
she  was  now  considered  still  more  unworthy 
to  receive  jam. 

"  You  may  all  go  and  play  except  Norah," 
said  Edith,  when   the  meal   was   over.     The 
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children    ea^.erly    departed,  then    Pickle    was 
culled  to  Edith's  side. 

"Now,  Xorah,"  she   said,  "you  were  told 

hat    you    would    have   to   write   out    'Beth 

(-.elert    if  you  d.d  not  know  it  by  this  even- 

"  But  I  do  know  it,"  burst  out  the  irrepres- 
s.ble  clHid  tr,u,npl,antly.  "I  knew  it  before 
aunt,etod,„etolearnit.  But  as  .he  didnt 
a.k  me  ,(  I  bad  learned  it,  I  thought  I'd  say 

rib^  '  <"'  ^^^ ''  -™'  '-•> "  '"t  i- 

"That  was  dishonest,"  said  Edith  sternly. 

Oh,  I  say,    protested  Pickle  in  her  boyish 
^\  ay. 

prised.""^'''  ""'"^  ^  ^"'  '"'^  ^"^''^^^  ^"^  ^•^^- 
Edith  said  no  more.     As  Pickle  was  nbout 
to  depart  she  turned  suddenly  to  Edith  with 
tears  ni  her  eyes. 

'  ^  '^th  !  "  she  said  affectionately.     "  You're 
"ot  really  waxy  with  me,  are  vou  ?  " 

'  \  ou  have  behaved  ^•ery  badly,  and  I  am 
very  angry  with  you,"  said  Edith  relentlessly 
lickie     retired    genuinely    downcast     and 
sorrowful  at  this. 
Kdith  said  nothing  f«  m^c    \r.„j .    1  ^   . 
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the  child's  latest  escapade,  when  she  rejoined 
the  old  lady  in  the  drawing-room.  She  knew 
that  this  act  of  mercy  on  her  part  would  do 
more  than  any  amount  of  punishment  to  bring 
the  attractive,  but  conceited  little  girl  to  a 
state  of  contrition. 

Before  they  had  been  in  the  drawing-room 
five  minutes  the  maid  entered,  bearing  a 
large,  square  brown-paper  parcel  addressed 
to  Miss  Edith  Mordaunt. 

"  The  errand  boy  from  Blake,  the  book- 
seller brought  it,  m'm,"  she  said. 

Edith  took  the  pf^rcel  and  swiftly  opened  it, 
her  fingers  trembling  with  excitement. 

"  Rut  thi.  15  not  for  me — unless  it  is  a 
present !  "  exclaimed  Edith. 

"  Whoever  could  have  sent  you  a  present, 
child  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt.  "  There  must 
have  been  some  mistake  made." 

A  little  cry  of  a  .jite  broke  from  Edith. 
It  was  the  precious  bkck-letter  Bible.  She 
took  it  impulsively  in  her  arms  and  hugged  it- 

*'  Oh,  what  a  splendid  present ! "  she  ex- 
claimed wHh  girlish  excitement. 

"  Let  us  see  if  there  is  any  inscription, 
dear,"  cried  Addice,  equally  curious  and 
excited. 
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Edith's  trembling  fingers  turned  to  t' e 
yellow  Hy-leaf. 

The  name  of  an  owner,  long  since  dead  and 
buried,  was  inscribed  thereon  in  faded  ink. 

"John  Barlow,  hys  boke."  Beneath,  these 
words  were  written  in  pencil,  in  a  large,  bold 
hand : — 

"  Geoffrey  Uivelston  begs  Miss  Edith  Mor- 
daunt  to  accept  this  Bible,  with  his  best 
wishes." 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Let  the  sweet  heavens  endure^ 
Not  close  and  darken  above  n.e 

Before  I  am  quite,  quite  sure 
That  tliere  is  one  to  love  me  ; 

Then  let  come  what  may 

To  a  life  that  has  been  so  sad, 

I  shall  have  had  my  day. 

Tennyson. 

Oh,  clasp  we  to  our  hearts,  for  deathless  dower 
This  close-companioned,  inarticulate  hour 
When  two-fold  silence  was  the  song  of  love. 

D.   G.    ROSSETTI. 

It  was  near  the  time  of  twilight  when  Major 
Graham's  dog-cart  called  for  Addice  at  tlie 
house  in  the  Cathedral  Close,  and  she  was 
driven  hack  to  Kympton-imder-FIill  through 
the  summer  evening's  peaceful  dusk,  her  head 
full  of  happy  memories.  What  a  memor- 
able day  it  had  been  to  be  sure  1  How  she 
had  enjoyed  her  hour  among  the  books,  with 
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the   courtly,  r.miable  gentlemau,    whom   she 
liad  found  so  attractive  and  companionable 

And    so   he    was    Sir    Geoffrey    Rivelston  ! 
1  hat  quiet,  modest  ma.,   had   moved   unper- 
turbed, carrymg  unestimable  rehef  with  him 
amidst  scenes  that  would  be  likely  to  unhinge' 
her       md    by   reason    of    their    very    horror. 
Kap.dly  she  thought  over  the  life  story  of  Sir 
Geoffrey,  as  it  had  been  recounted  ,  j  her  by 
her  uncle,  and  somehow  it  all  seemed  to  have 
come  before   her    mind    more   clearly,  to    be 
more  real,  to  appeal  to  her  far  more  intenselv 
now  that  she  herself  knew  the  central  figure 
of  that  pathetic  history. 

1    "  ^L  \T:^'  ^'''^^  ^"^^*^^''  ^'-^J'"  «he  said  to 
Iierself,     I  feel  that  I  am  glad  to  have  spoken 

to  such  a  man.  1  wonder  if  other  people  feel 
as  much  drawn  to  him  as  I  do.  I  expect  they 
do.  How  1  should  like  to  have  known  the 
wonian  he  loved.  I  wish  I  had  kissed  her 
before  she  died." 

It  was  already  dark  when  the  dog-cart 
reached  Rosewarne  V.da.  The  pretty  little 
house  loomed  darkly,  no  light  yet  shone  in 
the  windows,  and  Addice  knew  that  the  MajcM- 
was  enjoying  his  evening  smoke  in  the  garden. 
1  hither  she  made  her  way,  treading  sofllv  tbp 
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path  that  led  past  the  side  of  the  hous    to  Hie 
garden. 

An  old-Enghsh  garden  in  summer  at  night- 
fall, are  there  many  things  more  ovely  in  the 
world  ? 

A   garden      .,i\    be  lovely  in  the  morning, 
dew-washed  and  brilliant  with  colour,  it  may 
be   wonderful   at  noon,  a-hunnning  with  the 
bees   and  tilled  with  warm  perfumes,  it  may 
become   beautiful   with  shadowy  flowers  and 
drowsy  insects  at  twilight,  but  oh,  on  a  hot 
sunmier  night—what  charms  creep  out  from 
the  folded  petals,  wliat  delicious,  elusive  scents 
steal  from  the  hearts  of  shy  herbs  and  flowers 
unburdening   their   souls    to   the  warm  night 
breezes.     Frail,  shadow  hands  come  knocking 
at  the  door  of  your  heart— saying,  open,  open, 
the    evening    primrose   is   unfolded,    are   you 
more  shy  than  she  ? 

Addice  heard  men  speaking  at  the  end  of 
the  garden ;  with  a  thrill  of  surprise  not 
unmixed  with  excitement  she  recognised  Sir 
Geoffrey's  voice.  There  came  the  sound  of 
striking  a  match,  and  she  saw  '.is  face  for  a 
moment  flash  out  in  the  darkness.  Then  she 
heard  her  imcle's  vf)ice  reply  to  Sir  Geoffrey, 
and  slie  called  softly  to  him. 
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Is   that   you   home  „gam?       I    thought   it 

Xlisr  '""•  ^"''''=^'  ""^^  I  '--^  'he 

Major   Grahum  advanced  across  the  lawn 
and  Add,ee  cou  d  see  the  tall  upright  figure"  f 
air  Geoffrey  following. 

"  Dear  child,"  exclaimed  her  uncle      "  I  et 
me  .ntroduce  Sir  Geoffrey  Rivclston,  who  ha 
■  eturned  to  Kyn.pton  ilanor  this  evening  - 

said  Zc^T   '"  r"^''"'  '""J"^   '•™h°.n,," 
wall      '  H   r-  "''"'. '"  '"'"  S^^<='<^J  ^^'f'^i™ 

.wa!"'"a:L?lS'''^'^''^'""^"<''^-''" 
"  H^ell,  Miss    Graham,  if  it  comes  to  tint 

how  did  you  know  who  I  was  ?  " 
"Oh,  because  I  was  with  my  friend  when 

that  lovely  old  Bible  came  for  her.     HowT^ 

ve^y  kmd   of  you    to   send    it,  Sir  Geoi^'   y.' 

ifidith  was  m  raptures." 

"  I  am  most  u-lad   to  hpir  if  "  i> 
-.1  »'"«^*   i-o  near  it.    i  e  answered 

w,th  a  grave  smile.     "Of  course  I  knew    ou 

ere  Major  Graham's  niece  when  y„u  told  me 

th.U  your  uncle  had  access  to  n,y  library  " 

Good   gracious  !  "  exclail..e.^    m..:—  ^. 
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ham.     ''  So  you  and  Addice  met  in  Salisbury 
without  knowin<r  who  either  of  you  were  ?  " 

"Xot    exactly,    uncle,"    answered    Addice 
with  a  smile.     "  At  least,  I  knew  who  I  was  !  " 
"  You  are  looking  very  tired,  Miss  Graham  " 
said  Sir  Geoffrey  kindly. 

"  Yes,  little  one  !  "  said  the  Major.  *'  I  think 
we  had  better  talk  about  your  meeting  wic.i 
Sir  Geoffrey  to-morrow.  You  look  more  than 
ready  for  a  night's  rest." 

"  I  am  tired,"  Addice  admitted.     "  But,  oh 
uncle,  it  1  lis  been  such  a  happy  day  for  Edith 
and  me -and  Sir  Geoffrey  was  so  kind  !  " 
A  few  minutes  later  Addice  said  good-night 
That  night  Addice  looked  from  her  window 
and  thanked  God  for  the  strange  and  wonder- 
ful joy  that  was  filling  her  heart.     Her  new 
friend  had  brought  something  into  it  so  utterly 
inexplicable,    so   glorious,    yet    so   unfamiliar 
Ah,  Addice,  that   something,  so    strange,   so 
new  to  your  maiden  heart,  is  older  than  the 
old    planets    that   smile  at  you  from  out  the 
silver  infinity  of  Hea^-en.     The  time  is  coming 
in    a    few   short  days,  when  > ou  will  be  con- 
vinced that  no  maid  ever  knew,  ever  felt  quite 
the  same  intense  happiness  as  yourself.     Thus 
every  really  true  lover  who  has  once  clasped 
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his  dear  one  to  his  breast  has  loved 
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else   eve.   loved   or  ever  ■■;;.ni"i:,r''^j:;;: 
CuKlcrella  wl,.,  has  ,„et  her  Pahy  IVhiee  has 
l.o.«l,t  that  no  other  maid  ever  h.ved  as  si  e 
Is  not  every  maid  a  Cinderella,  waitinff  tor  her 
1  rmce  to  eome.  tho.i^d,  her  story  „,av  not  end 
s"  happily  as  that  of  the  heroine  of  the  heuuti 
M.  eternal  idyll:-      Sometin.es  she  doe        t 
.•eco«n,se  h,m  when  he  has  been  with  her  all 
throu^^n  her  weary  years  of  waiting  in  the  „nise 

of  some  hum  )  e  friend      Then  l,>  .  i 

, „,         I  ,        '■     '"en.  In  some  chance 

«o,d  perhaps  the  spark  of  her  slnml,eri„„ 
love  ,s  kmdied.  and  in  a  moment,  her  friend 
seems  to  have  taken  on  all  the  brave  and 
courtly  seennnff  of  the  noblest  prince  that  ever 
trod  the  realms  of  Faerie.  Another  Cinderella 
|.<a-haps  watches  and  waits,  waits  and  watches, 
tril  she  ,s  an  old  woman,  weary  with  the 
weight  of  years,  and  worn  „„t  with  her  sad 

tl,e   '..sl    ""'"/;"''rf""  ^'"'"«  ^"  '""ely  anndst 
the   a  hes  of  dead  hopes !      Is  it  worth  vour 

.anis  to  keep  awake  any  l„„f;cr,  do  vo„  think  > 
t-o  to  sleep,  poor,  patient  Cinderella!  .Mid- 
"« It  has  sonndcl  lon.u'  a^m.  but  you  did  not 
her  ,t--no  fairy  bells  ran«  it  ford,  in  iovous 
""'™  loryon.  I. ic  down  to  rest,  and  soothe 
jour  broken  heart  with  ,lrean,s  of  the  love  yon 
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waited    for   in    vain.      ^Vfter   all.  Fairy  God- 
mother knows  best ! 

Rosewarne  Villa  was  practically  in  the 
<jfrounds  of  the  Manor  House,  only  a  trim 
hed<ife  of  cherry-phim  dividing  Sir  Geoffrey's 
•grounds  from  the  Major's  garden.  Tliou^h 
of  course  somewhat  dwa»'fed  by  its  august 
neighbour,  Rosewarne  Villa  was  a  cosy, 
picturesque  little  English  homestead,  rather 
too  large  to  be  termed  a  cottage.  It  was  an 
oblong  building,  two  stories  high,  with  a  large 
bow-window  on  either  side  of  the  porch, 
surmounted  by  a  gable.  The  house  was 
smothered  back  and  front  with  great  climbing 
rose  trees  and  Virginia  creepers.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  whether  it  looked  prettier  in  the 
summer  when  the  fragrant  blooms  of  the  roses 
decked  it  out  in  brave  array,  or  in  the  autumn 
when  the  creeper  suffused  it  with  a  warm,  rich 
crimson  like  the  gh)W  of  the  setting  sun.  From 
the  porch  to  the  gate  a  gravel  path  led  between 
tiny  grass  plots,  each  one  encircling  a  round 
bed  of  the  Major's  favourite  standard  rose-trees. 
Rehind  the  house  was  a  lawn  some  twenty 
yards  square,  and  at  the  left  corner  of  this 
lawn  as  you   went   from  the   house   was  the 
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h!!l V'i'f  ^i  'T"'''-'"""'^  "'I'erei..  the  Major 
had    old  A,ld,cc  the  story   of  Sir  GeotJret's 
fi-t   love.      Behind    this,  a   row  of  trellUed 
.  .ches,    covered   with    honeysuckle,    ivy   a,' 
■rg-na  creeper,  stretched  across  the  ganfe 
t   ;;  "''""--^'-e"  ^^etching  across  a  churc   ' 
But  how  much  more  beautiful  than  a  sanctuarv 
o    sculptured  n.arble  and  dead  stone  w      u^ 
.ttle  paradise  of  lovely  flowers  beyond    a,^ 
how  nn,ch  more  truly  did  it  show  forth    he 
..•a.se  of  the  Creator   who  "  dwelleth  not  •„ 
temples   made   with    hands."      In    that   holy 
place-and  who  would  deny  its  holiness  ^-a 
■agrance  sweeter  than  that  of  burnt  frank! 
u    ense  ever  uprose  with  the  peri«tnal  su^L 
conla   of  Mnguig  bnds,   rustling    leaves   and 

Srtr^' "'  "™^^'"^ ""'  --S 

"'ithin  the  next  few  days  the  little  garden 
heeauie  for  Addice  one  of  many  placed  tha 
hrough,  back  to  her  in  after  life  tife  1 1  ies 
;"'<1  "'"St  treasured  n,emories.     ManyTa  t, 

our  o      ,r      too  deep  for  words,  Z  X 
tliert    «,th  her  new  fnend,  whose  wonderful 

:;:u't:;t:r^.pr««'-^'''-f"".eoS 

u    Lu  nicredse.      The  grave,  kiridlv  m-m 

t()f>  v;ppm«,i  f..  J-.-1  "         '  "^'""ij    man 

'~ -----Kv.    a    xery    real    and    deep 
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pleasure  in  the  society  of  his  ^irl  friend.  It 
was  a  matter  for  surprise  and  gratification  to 
him  to  find  one  who  sluired  so  many  of  his 
liobhies,  who  could  a})preciate  with  feehnw  so 
many  of  liis  heart's  fondest  httle  phantasies, 
and  who  seemed  to  he  so  swift  at  grasping  all 
his  passing  thoughts  that  sometimes  her  mind 
seemed  to  be  actually  one  with  his. 

The  library  at  the  Manor  House  was  another 
place  that  became  consecrated  in  the  course 
of  those  happy  days — the  happiest  perhaps  of 
all  Addice's  life.  There  was  no  spot,  howev^er, 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Manor  House  that  the 
two  friends  seemed  to  love  so  much  as  the 
little  garden  behind  Rosewarne  \  ,u;i. 

The  Manor  House  was  a  stately  old  build- 
ing, of  dark  red  brick,  with  the  numerous  and 
spacious  windows,  quaintly  curved  gables,  and 
the  semi-oriental,  cujjc^la  like  turret  that 
characterise  the  large  houses  of  the  earliest 
seventeenth  century.  Like  all  "  Stately  Homes 
of  England  "  it  was  a  venerable  and  august 
enough  building,  not  so  large  but  that  it 
looked  comfortable  and  homely.  Between 
the  house  and  the  road  that  it  fa^jed  lay  some 
three  or  four  acres  o\  gently  undulated  turf, 
wlipre    iriiLrlitV'    beech-trees  i>rew.     On     either 
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side  or  the  mansion  itself,  were  plantations  of 
|r.     Jielnnd  it  lay  a  broad  terrace  from  which 
"■iTlits  ot  steps  on  either  side  led  down  to  a 
spacious    and     well-kept    lawn.     The     broad 
i^reea  slope  that  lay  between  these  steps   was 
ornamented  by  sex  eral  giant  evergreens,  that 
ancient  owners  in  deference  to  the  passion  for 
ughnessso    prevalent    in    those    times,    had 
caused  to  be  lutcked  and  trimmed  into  various 
aritastic  shapes,    but    Sir   Geoffrey,    being   a 
lo^er  ot  Nature  and  beauty,  had  allowed  the 

on  e    semblance    of    their    natural    shapes. 
Beyond    the    lawn    lay   a    small    orchard,    a 
^>tchen  garden,  and  an   old-fasiiioned  flower 
garden,  .nmlar  to  that  at  itosewarne  Villa,  but 
Oil  a  much  larger  scale,  with  narrow  walks 
between  serried  ranks  of  holyhock  and  even- 
Hg   primrose,   beneatli    trellised   arches  hung 
with  creeping   plants,   and    broad   beds,    pro 
tuse  y.  almost  wildly,  filled  with  all  maimer 
ot  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers. 

ate      fond  of  fiowers  and  books,  and  much  of 
the     time  was  spent  together,  in  the  library 
•n  the  garden.     It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  what  befell  rln....,.,  ,1 „  1  ..-    ,  .    , 

''-o    s.iiv>oc    JJiigiit  day  :^ 
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of  happy  t'ellow'sliip,  for  often  the  happiest 
days  in  our  Hves  are  tlie  most  uneventful. 
Even  Addiee  herself  could  not  recall  any  of 
the  incidents.  She  knew,  however,  that  the 
da}s  passed  switlly  away  like  a  lon^  dream. 
Her  happiness  could  not  he  analysed,  it  was 
so  complete,  so  indcHnahly  perfect.  One  con- 
versation, however,  dwelt  lon^  in  her  memor}' 
hecause  of  the  events  to  which  it  led.  Sir 
Geoffrey  and  Addiee  were  in  the  garden  at 
Ilosewarne  \'illa  talkin<^,  as  they  so  often  did, 
of  flowers. 

"  I  wonder  whence  these  pretty  little  flowers 
get  their  name,"  Addiee  had  said,  indicating 
a  clump  of  wall-flowers.  ''  One  woidd  surely 
suppose  a  '  wall-flower  '  to  he  some  kind  of 
hlossomhig  creeper." 

"  There  is  an  old  legend,"  answered  Sir 
Geoffrey,  "  that  a  maiden  who  attempted  to 
slide  down  a  wail  in  order  to  he  with  her  lover, 
fell  and  died  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  and  was 
turned  by  Cupid  into  this  flower.  But  I 
imagine  that  the  legend  was  derived  from  the 
name — and  not  the  name  from  the  legend." 

"■  I  fancy  that  is  often  the  case  with 
legends,"  said  Addiee.  *'  But  I  do  love 
them  !     They  are  generally  so  charming." 
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"  Some  .suund  rather  .silly  to  inc,"  said  Sir 
(ieolfrey.  "  Tliere  i.s  nothin^r  very  beautiful 
111  the  one  that  tells  how  Venus,  liavin^r  been 
adju('  -ed  to  he  less  beautiful  than  the  violet, 
beat  the  poor  little  flower  till  it  turned  blue.' 
I  think  that  is  positively  laairhable." 

"  It  is  indeed.      But  what  eolour  was  the 
violet  ori^nnally  ?  " 

"  That  the  Icrrend  did  not  say,  as  I  read  it. 
Then  arrain,  Pansies,  or  Heartsease  are  poor 
maidens  who  were  so  love-lorn  that  Cupid 
tin-ned  them  into  flowers  to  ^ivc  them  liearts- 
ease." 

"  That  is  far  more  eharminjr,"  Addiee 
exelaimed. 

"  Vou  have  pretty  well  all  the  dear  old- 
fashioned  Howers  in  thi.v  little  ^r-irden  here," 
he  said  after  a  pause,  looking  around  him 
with  t,^enui  le  pleasure. 

"  Exeept  joiuiuils,"  she  answered.  "  And 
that  IS  a  pity  beeause  I  am  so  fond  of  them  " 

"  Vou  are  fond  of  jonquils  ?  "  There  was  a 
eateh  m  his  voiee  as  he  spoke.  Addiee's  eyes 
met  his,  and  they  were  looking  inexpressibly 
sad,  yet  they  held  a  look  as  if  his  most  in- 
tense interest  had  suddenly  been  awakened. 
Addiee,    keenly   svmuathetic     divine'^ 
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instant  that  there  were  some  siicred  and 
tender  memories  associated  with  jonquils  in 
Sir  (ieoffrcy's  mind. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  "  I  have  always 
loved  tlieni.  To  some  people  I  know  they  do 
not  appeal,  but  always  to  me.  There  is 
something  about  them  so  mystical,  quaint 
and  sweet." 

Sir  Geoffrey  wjis  (juiet  for  a  moment  or 
two.  He  stood  with  bowed  head,  and  Addice 
thou<,dit  he  looked  as  a  man  miglit  who  stood 
o\cr  the  grave  of  one  who  had  been  very 
dearly  beloved  by  him.  Then  he  spoke  in  a 
soft,  low  voice  : 

"  This  is  very  strange — very  straiif^  ! 
.Jonquil  was  the  favourite  Hower  of  one  who 
was  very  dear  to  me  long  suiee.  Yes,  it  is 
long,  long  since." 

That  night  Sir  Geoffrey  dined  with  Major 
Grahar.i  and  Addice.  Major  Graham  had  made 
an  excursion  that  day  into  Salisbury,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  special  brand 
of  tobacco,  which  lie  declared  could  only  be 
obtained  in  that  city.  Addice  had  noticed 
that  the  Major  had  developed  a  strange  habit 
of  making  himself  exceptionally  scarce  during 
the  last  few  da}  s.     She  began  to  fear  that  she 
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iKid    hurt    her   dear   old    uncle's    feelin^r^   by 
showiiig  .such  a  predilection  for  Sir  GeofTrey's 
society.     Yet,  on  the  rare  occasions  when  she 
had  some  special  converse  with  Major  Graham 
his   whole    bearing'    was    excessively,    almost 
conncally    cheerful     and    jocose.       The    old 
Major   seemed    indeed  to   have   been   in   the 
most   exuberant   spirits   since   his   wife's    de- 
parture,   but   this    unusual   joviality    had    in- 
creased  enormously  since   Sir   Geoffrey's  re- 
turn.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  worthy  old 
•soldier  had  some  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  It  IS  hardly  necessary  to  explain  the  cause 
ot  his  evincing  so  much  happiness. 

Whenever  Sir  Geoffrey  came  with  a  book 
lie  had  promised  to  lend  Addice,  or  with  some 
other  excuse  for  a  visit ;   or  when  he  came, 
Irankly  confessing   that    the   empty  mansion 
was  dull,  and   that  he  lelt  the  need  for  the 
society    of    his    fellow-creatures,    the     Major 
would   always   make   a   sudden   discovery   of 
sometliing   he  had   to   do-he  must  write   a 
very    imporiant    letter,    he    must    go   to    the 
butchers  and  order  some   meat,   or  he   must 
needs  go  for  a  brisk  walk,  as  he  had  taken  no 
exercise  lor  days.      And,  much  as  she  loved 
iier  uncle,  and  felt  a  whole-htarted  apprecia- 
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tion  of  all  he  had  done  for  her,  and  all  he  had 
been  to  her  in  the  past  years,  yet  Addice 
somehow  felt  relieved  at  beiny-  leit  alone  with 
Sir  Geoffrey.  The  presence  of  a  third  i);irty, 
she  feared,  would  have  caused  some  of  her  old 
self-consciousness,  agr'nst  which  she  was 
making  so  vahant  a  %ht,  to  come  over  her 
again,  and  she  literally  dreaded  to  appear  in 
any  way  stupid  or  small-minded  in  Sir 
Geoffrey's  eyes. 

After  dimier  Addice  went  into  the  garden 
again  with  Sir  Geoffrey  and  the  Major.  The 
latter,  after  a  wliile,  found  that  he  liad  for- 
gotten his  tobacco-pouch  and  went  back  into 
the  house  to  fetch  it.  Addice  tiiought  she 
noticed  a  slight  shade  pai;s  over  Sir  Geoffrey's 
face  as  the  Major  walked  away  across  the  little 
lawn.  Then  a  smile  of  evident  anmsement 
came  over  his  face  and  he  watched  the  Major's 
figure  vanish  into  the  house  with  a  curious 
look  of  surprise  and  anmsement  that  Addice 
could  not  understand. 

They  talked  quietly  together  for  some  time. 
Then  Addice  suddenly  thought  of  her  uncle. 

"  Oh,  Sir  Geoffrey  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  it's 
taking  uncle  such  a  long  while  to  find  his 
toLacco-pouch,  and  he  is  not    very  quick    in 
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getting  about  the  house.     I  think  I  had  better 
run  in  and  help  hiin  find  it." 

Sir  Geoffrey  suddenly  laid  both  his  strong 

)ig  hands  on  her  shoulders.  With  a  sudden' 
thrill  of  wonder  and  unfamiliar  joy  to  feel 
them  there,  Addice  raised  her  face  and  looked 
up  into  his  to  divine  his  thoughts.  His  brown 
eyes  were  gazing  down  into  hers,  as  though  he 
would  fathom  the  depths  of  her  soul  and  read 
all  Its  innermost  secrets.  Addice's  hazel  eyes 
lor  once  looked  back  into  his  fearlessly  con- 
Hdingly,  truly. 

Oh,  man,  one   short   word   from  your  lips 

will   make    this    warm    earnest   young   heart 

yours  for  ever.      The  moment  has  come  for 

he  word    to  be   spoken.      Oh,  if  you  would 

f>ut  put  those  doubts  and  fears  aside  !     True 

tis  but  a  few  short  days  since  you  met,  but 

1  ime  is  ever  jealous  of  mortal  happiness,  and 

It   this  moment   slips  away,  joy  may  depart 

troni  your  life  and  hers  for  ever. 

He  kissed  her  gently  and  reverently  on  the 
torehead.  Not  a  word  passed  his  lips.  Oh, 
^■ould  he  have  but  foreseen  the  sorrow  his 
silence  would  cost  him  !  The  next  moment 
the  major  rejoined  them  on  the  lawn,  and 
Addice  said  good-night  and  left  them  together 
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In  his  room  in  the  lonely  Manor  House 
that  night  Sir  Geoffrey  pondered  long  over 
this  new  interest  that  had  eome  into  his 
life. 

"  I  must  give  it  time  ! "  he  said  to  himself, 
over  and  over  again.     Then,  he  could  not  say 
without  reserve  that  his  feelings  towards  his 
dear  little  friend  were  those  of  a  lover.     He 
felt  somehow  that  she  had  been  sent  to  him  to 
take  care  of  and  cherish— it  seemed  to  be  his 
duty  so  to  do.      Yet,  could  he  say  that   his 
feelings    towards    her   were    not    of  a   more 
tender  character  than  this  ?      No  !      He  had 
seen   a   great   deal    more   of  the    world,  and 
understood  his   fellow-creatures  a  great   deal 
better  than  do  most  men.      He  had  known, 
more    than    once,    the    bitterness    of    being 
deceived  by  those  whom  he  had  called  friends. 
Was  it  possible  that  this  pure,  innocent  child 
should  not  be  all  that  she  seemed?      Perish 
the  thought  i     Again,  was  it  possible  that  so 
fresh   and    simple  a  young  girl   would    be   a 
fittuig  mate  for  a  man  in  the  prime  of  hfe,  all 
too  familiar  with  its  darker  phases?     Surely 
the  suffering,  the  vice  he  had  seen  had    left 
some  shadow  over  his    soul.      He  was,  after 
all,    a   prematurely    old,   sorrow-stricken   and 
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embittered  man.  Could  he  ever  be  anything 
more  than  a  grave,  sober,  elderly  friend  to 
her  ?     Time— he  must  give  it  time  ! 

Over  in  a  Httle  window  in  the  upper  storey 
of  Rosewarne  Villa,  a  light  was  shining,  as  he 
paced  his  room  wrapped  in  thought.  And  so 
in  Addice's  heart  glowed  a  light  that  shines 
there  to  this  day,  and  will  ever  shine  there 
until  her  heart  is  stilled  for  ever. 

"  O  God,  I  thank  Thee  for  sending  me  this 
great,   great   consolation   that   my  heart   has 
so   bled   and    ached   for-the    consolation   of 
Love.     .     .     .     O  for  the  day,  my  love,  when 
I  can  yield  myself  to  be  thine,  wholly  thine 
for  life,  for  eternity !     Oh,  may  that  glorious 
day  be  not  far  off*.     Some  inner  voice  tells  me 
that  your  great  and  noble  heart  has  a  place 
for  me  already !      Your  eyes  told  me  so  to- 
night-those  eyes  that  have  been  to  my  soul 
as  the  sun  is   to  the  world   since   first  their 
radiance   was   shed   over   it  I      I    know  your 
strong  arms  would  take  me  in  their  sheltering 
embrace,  and  let  me  find  there  a  refuge  from 
all   the  world's  sadness   and  darkness  I      For 
the  world  is  not  so  sad  and  dark  I  know  to- 
night, but  love  can  both  gladden  and  brighten 
It.     Surely,  surely  life  is  worth  living,  pain  is 
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worth  the  bearing,  if  only  we  may  know  such 
happiness  as  this ! 

"Great  God  in  Heaven,  of  thy  infinite  love 
and  mercy,  suffer  nothing?  to  come  between 
my  love  and  me  !     .     .     .  " 


If 
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He  serveth  best  who  loveth  best. 
All  tilings  both  great  and  small." 

AnnicE  opened  her  eyes  upon  a  new  world  — 
the  world  we  can  only  awake  to  on  one  morn- 
ing,' of  all  our  lives.  Those  of  us  who  b^ve 
not  yet  so  awakened,  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that  Life  is  indeed  Love,  a  precious  boon 
from  God  who  is  Love-let  us  have  patience, 
our  day  will  come  when  it  pleases  Him. 

Gone  from  Addice's  earnest  eyes  was 
that  strange  look  of  endurance,  of  vague 
yearning  after  some  happier  state  of  exist- 
ence. No  happier  state  seemed  possible  now. 
Her  uncle  noticed  the  change  in  her,  with 
feelings  of  mingled  gratification  and  surprise. 
Could  this  indeed  be  his  shrinking,  shy  little 
Addice,  whose  seeking  idealistic  mind  had 
been  as  a  treasure-house— locked,  barred  and 
holted,  with  all   its  precious  contents  hidden 
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from  the  gaze  of  tliose  who  fain  would  have 
looked  thereon  ? 

This,  in  truth,  was  the  real  Addice.  No 
changeling,  hut  the  same  hright,  happy, 
lovahle  creature  who  had  hitherto  been  known 
only  at  rare  intervals  (when  away  from  the 
shadow  of  Mrs.  Graham's  presence)  to  Gordon 
Lethbridge,  Edith  Mordaunt  and  the  Major. 
Besides  these  three  there  was  but  one  other 
who  knew  Addice  for  what  she  in  essence  was 
—that  other  being  the  kindly  man  whose 
friendship  had  wrought  this  happy  and 
wondrous  change  in  her. 

Addice  felt  herself  to  be  a  happy  unit  in  a 
happy   race   of  beings   for  the  first   time   in 
her   life   on  that   morning.      \o   longer   she 
seemed  to  be  a  lonely,  isolated  creature,  whose 
heart  alone  knew  its  own  bitterness,  for  she 
had  journeyed   now   up   from   the  valley   of 
loneliness  to  the  beautiful  mountains  of  love ! 
Addice  forgot,  as  many  of  us  do  who  start  on 
that  glad  journey,  that  she  might  be  forced  to 
retrace  her   footsteps.      Most  true  it  is  that 
for  those  who  would  trust  in  such  brightness 
alone,  "there  is  no  continuing  here." 

She  was  experiencing  a  time  of  utter  happi- 
ness that  was,  in  reality,  far  too  complete  to 
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last     though    woman    like,    she    refused    to 
contemplate    the     possibility     of    its     being 
brought  to  u  natural  ternn-nation.     Although 
the  period  of  joy  and  light  through  whieh  she 
was  pas^mg  stood  for  preeiousness  and  beauty 
hy  Itself,  ,t  had  the  blessed  power  of  adding  a 
new  glory  to  whatever  hours  of  sunshine  Imd 
been  m  her  life  before.     The  brightness  of  her 
new  world  illu.nined  the  elose  bond  of  true 
Hffection    that    knit  her  to  her  soldier  unele 
'"aking    his    love    seem   sweeter    and    more 
preeious        Edith     Mordaunt.     too,     beeame 
dearer  to  her  than  ever  during  those  few  brief 
days  of  unelouded  happiness. 

It  happened,  some  little  time  before  Mrs 
<-raham  s  return,  that  Addiee  passed  a  charm- 
ing and  never-to-be-forgotten  day  in  Edith's 
society.      The  former  chanced  to  be  left  to 
lierself    under    the    following   circumstances, 
i  he  3I.yor  had  been  troubled  by  a  slight  fall 
Hi  the  dmdends  on  some  of  his  investments, 
and  had  spoken  of  the  matter  to  Sir  Geoffrey 
Rivelston,  whom  he  knew  to  possess  all  the 
astuteness    and    "  long-headedness "    of    the 
true  Caledonian  in  financial  matters.      W^ith 
characteristic  prudence  and  deliberation,  the 
baronet   declined  to  give  his  advice  until  he 
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luul  ^rone  into  the  luatter  thoroughly,  so  that 
he  and  the  Major  eventually  iound  it 
neeessarv  to  devote  a  n.ornin-  to  the  suhject. 
This  wa;  esi,eeially  desivahlc,  as  Sir  Geofl .ey 
had  -eneronslv  ollered  to  nmke  some  nivest- 
nients  of  the  Major's  money  in  his  own  name, 
for  tlie  haronet  hein^r  a  very  lar^^e  investor 
was  able  to  seeure  a  hi^dier  rate  of  interest  all 
throu-h  than  a  man  ot  the  Major's  humble, 
thouuh  ade(iiuite  means. 

At  lirst  the  Major  had  hesitated  to  aecept 

this  ofler.  ,    ,  •    ,  ^ 

••  V(,u  have  already  shown  such  kindness  to 
me  and  mine,  Sir  Cieotlrey,"  lie  said,  niiat  1 
icar    we    may    seem    to    trespass    upon    your 

p-ood-nature." 

-Major  Graham!"  exelaimcd  Sir  Geoffrey 
warmlv,  -  1  am  a  lonely  man,  and  when  I 
returned  to  Kvmptou  1  should  have  telt 
desolate  indeed  had  it  not  been  for  your 
society,  and  that  of  your  charnnng  and  gentle 
niece.  I  foel  that  in  both  of  you  I  have  tound 
Iriend^.  I  would  scarcely  have  believed  it 
possible  for  a  girl  of  Miss  Graham's  years  to 
prove  so  hiteresting  and  companionable  to  a 
man  like  myself.  As  for  you,  my  dear 
Major,  you  have  i»eeii  the  world  and  served 
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your  country,  mid  have  so  much  in  comnion 
with  mc,  that  we  nu'^Hit  ahuost  have  hecu 
friends  i'vom  our  boyhood.  So  let  nie  ask  you 
not  to  let  such  a  triHin<,'  l)usiness  as  cti(iuette 
stand  in  your  way  over  this  matter.  If  you 
don't  allow  me  to  do  this  as  a  iViend  I  sliall 
he  very  much  disa|)pointcd.  I  know  perfectly 
well  that  you  would  certainly  take  as  much 
trouble  on  my  behalf  were  the  opportunity 
ever  to  occur." 

It  was  clear  that  Sir  Geoffrey  intended  to 
hint  at  a  more  than  ordinary  re^^ard  for 
Addice,  and  he  had  done  so  in  a  way  that  was 
both  refined  and  manly.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
baronet's  reference  to  his  mece  that  caused 
Major  Graham  finally  to  accept  his  friend's 
offer. 

When  Addice  heard  that  her  uncle  had 
important  matters  of  business  to  discuss  with 
Sir  Cieofirey,  she  at  once  su|,'gested  to  her 
imcle  that  she  should  spend  the  day  with 
Edith  at  Salisbury.  The  Major  ^dadly  ^nve 
hiv  permission,  and  Addice  drove  over  to  the 
old  house  in  the  Cath  dral  Close,  within 
w^hose  doors  she  was  always  made  welcome. 
Aaturally  the  two  girls  spent  several  very 
pleasant  hours  together,  chatting  on  subjects 
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of  iiiutujil  interest,  hut  even  on  that  d<ay  of 
serene    liai>piness,  it    sent    a    sudden    ehill   to 
Addice's   heart   to    find   Edith  lookiuj^  paler 
than   her   wont.      Without   wishin^r  to  make 
much  of  it,  Addiee  liinted  to  lier  friend  tliat 
she   eouhl   wish    to    see   her   lookin-;   a    httle 
better.      Erhth  quickly  explained  the  matter 
away,    hy    saying    that    tiie    unusual    strain 
involved    by    her     little     cousins'     \isit    had 
perhaps    been   "a    little   too   much    fpr   her." 
Addiee     could     see,    however,     how    keenly 
anx'  )us  hrr  friend  was  to  set  her  mind  at  rest, 
and  felt  by  no  means  inclined  to  make  light 
of  the  master  in  her  own  heart. 

"  But  I  miss  the  dear  children,"  Edith  said 
in  conclusion,  "especially  that  remarkable 
Norah." 

^  "  Ah  !  "  Addiee  exclaimed,  "  without 
Tickle's  presence,  this  old  house  seems 
quieter   than   ever  !  " 

'  It    does  indeed  !  "'   was    Edith's  response. 
"  Hy  the  way,  I  must  tell  you  that  before 
Norah    left   us,    she    managed    to    fulfil    the 
dearest  wish  of  her  heart." 

"  I  thought  that  was  to  be  a  famous  actress," 
laughed  Addiee. 

"  Oh  for  the  time  being,  that  ambition  was 
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completely    dnnrfed    by    another— to    make 

moLher  laugh  during  lesson  time." 

"Rather    diffieult,    indeed,    I    should    say. 

Flow  was  it  accomplished  ? '" 

"  Mother  asked  her  to  repeat  the  names  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible  in  their  proper  order 
and  Norah  lumped  them  all  up  together  in  aii 
indiscriminate  mass,  with  the  names  of  two  or 
tiiree  of  the  early  kings  .f  England  as  a  spell 
to  finish  with.  It  was  impossible  to  keep  one's 
gravity  !  " 

"  How  do  you  think  \orah  will  develop  as 
she  grows  older  ?  "  asked  Addice. 

"Oh,  she  will  be  daring  and  unconventional 
—brimful  of  fun  and  mischief  But  she  will 
never  come  to  any  harm/'  was  Edith's  con- 
fident reply. 

"  Later  on  she  will  be  made  much  of  by  the 
nien-folk,    I    should    say."  remarked    Addice 
smiling. 

"  I  dont  doubt  that  for  a  moment,"  Edith 
J-ephed.  "  But  Norah  will  always  be  what  she 
herself  would  call  '  a  brick.'  She  will  always 
h^jve  ballast.  She  will  never  be  the  sort  of  girl 
who  accepts  attentions  from  men  she  cannot 
respect.     That  is  where  Emily  Smythe  makes 
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"  Admiration  is  so  dear  to  Emily  that  she 
Avo.i't  even  send  a  thorouKlily  'worthless 
adnnrer  about  Ijis  business  !  " 

"  ^Mly  tiiat  much  was  evident  when  she 
was  a  school^nrl  with  us  at  Bri.irhton,"  answered 
Edith.  "  It's  a  ^rrcat  pity,  for  there  is  some- 
thin^r  so  sweet  and  sunnv  about  Emily— a 
magnetic  charm  in  every  sense  of  the  A'ord 
I  erhaps  she  is  too  fond  of '  the  roses  and  Hlies 
of  life."  I  hope  she  will  settle  down  as  she 
grows  older." 

^^  ''  According  to  my  aunt,"  Addice  observed, 
Emily  is  hkely  to  be  en,jjrac,ed  to  the  Curate 
at  her  uncle's  church-a  young  man  with  a  1 
oi  influence  behind  him-the  church,  you 
know  ,s  one  of  the  most  fashionable  '  advanced  ' 
churches  m  the  West  End." 

"  This  is  rather  soon,  after  her  unfortunate 
break  with  Dr.  Hernard,"  said  Edith 

"  From  what  i  have  lieard,"  Addice  con- 
timiec,  rather  sa  lly,  "that  affair  has  left  an 
indelible  scar  on  poor  Emily's  heart,  and  I  am 
Hlraid  she  carew  very  little  now  whom  she 
marries.  In  that  case,  I  should  think  she  will 
devel(,])  into  a  typical  society  woman." 

"  Hut  she  can  never  wholJv  lose  her  sweet- 
ness and  cliarm,"  responded  P:dith.     "  Finally 
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we  can  only  hope  for  the  best.  But,  as  regards 
Norah,  that  child  has  a  staunciiness  and  clear- 
headedness that  jjrives  me  hope  for  a  very  happy 
future  for  her,  at  least." 

^^  "  I  shall  never  forget,"  laughed  Addice, 
"that  afternoon  when  Norah  had  been  for- 
bidden to  leave  the  house,  and  we  met  her  out 
in  company  with  a  clumsy,  ill-favoured  old  St. 
Bernard  dog— a  casual,  wayside  acquaintance." 
^^  ''Poor  little  Pickle!"  exclaimed  Edith. 
"  And  she  was  so  penitent  when  she  came  to 
a  better  frame  of  mind." 

"  Did  I  ev  tell  you  what  that  dog  reminded 
me  of.?  "  asked  Addice. 

"  I  remember  you  saying  that  his  forlorn, 
uncared-for  appearance  recalled  another  dog 
to  your  mind— but  1  forget  if  you  told  me  any 
more  than  that." 

"  I  don't  think  I  finished  my  tale."  Addice 
said,  "  because  we  were  all  so  anxious  to  hear 
what  Xorah  would  have  to  say  I'or  herself  that 
the  subject  was  suddenly  dropped.  F  lowever, 
I  will  tell  you  the  story  now,  for  it  recalls  one 
of  the  Hnest  traits  in  my  dear  father's  character. 
I  rememb  ,  years  ago  in  the  home  of  my 
childhooci  j't  Maryville— I  could  not  have 
been  more  tiian  nine  or  ten  years  old  at  the 
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t m,e-we  had  one  or  two  nice  do^^s,  and  to 
these,  one  day  a  most  forlorn,  ugly,  mournful 
}  ellow  dog  added  himself.     We  could  not  find 
out  where  it  came  from,  and  nobody  seemed 
to  want  It.     It  seemed  very  glad  of  the  food 
and  shelter  ,t  got  with  us,  poor  thing  >     We 
called  It  '  Stranger.'     The  name  seemed  tosuit 
It.  and  alas  !  it  would  not  go  away.     Somebody 
suggested    to   papa    that    he   should    have    it 
poisoned    and  so  get  rid  of  it,  but  he  would 
not        Never,'    he    said,    'the   poor   dog  has 

trTyed    "'"''    '"'^   '"'    ''"''    ''^^^"    "^'  ^^  '^^- 
"How   kind  a  man  he  must  have  been  '  " 
exc  aimed  Edith,  "to  treat  even  dumb  animals 
with  such  humanity." 

"  I  cannot  express   how  much  H  deliLrhted 
•ne  at  the  time,"  answered  Addice,  glancing 
casually  at  some  books  that   lay  on  a  small 
able  before  her.     "  It  was  a  spiritual  le.son. 
It  only  all  men  were  as  kind  as  my  dear  father 
was   to   dumb   creatures !      I    recollect  once 
when  I  was  out  for  a  walk  with   Lucilla    we 
•net  a  man  calling  a  dog  to  him,  and  alas  '  it 
was  all  too  plui„  that  the  poor   little  animal 
had  been  ruled  by  fear  rather  than  bv  love 
^ever  shall  I  forget  the  look  of  abject' terror 
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ill  that  poor  animal's  eyes,  as  it  crawled  to  its 
master's  feet.  Oh  Edith  .'-Every  time  my 
eyes-  meet  those  of  aunt's  with  their  con- 
temptuous, dispara^nn^r  look,  I  feel  exactly  like 
tiiat  poor,  spiritless,  ill-treated  dog !  " 

^Vith  a  childish  sob,  Addice  slipped  down 
on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  her  friend  and 
stretched  out  her  hand,  which  was  gently 
taken  and  held  by  Edith.  The  latter  was 
wise  enough  to  say  nothing  until  Addice's  fit 
oi  tears  had  spent  itself,  and  then  she  gently 
led  the  conversation  on  to  brighter  themes, 
ealhug  her  friend's  attention  to  some  new 
I)ouks  which  she  had  lately  purchased. 

"  Have   you    read   any    of  these  delightful 
poems  :>     I  think  you  would  like  them." 

Edith  handed  her  friend  a  volume,gorgeousIy 
bound,  of  the  poems  of  Jean  Ingelow      Addice 
iTlanced  through  tiie  book  with  great  interest 
and  her  eyes  rested  by  chance  on  a  couplet  : 

"A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  l,re,ith 
'riian  iny  s.mne's  wife,  Klizabetli." 

There  was  something  in  this  tender,  mystical 
word-picturc  that  arrested  Addice's  attention, 
and  hred  her  imagination  at  once.  It  seemed 
to  opcfi  out  a  whole   world  of  sweetness  and 
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sunshine,  utterly  opposed  to  the  callousness  of 
which  Mrs.  Graham  was  too  clear  a  type  It 
made  her  feel  that,  after  ail,  the  human  lovable 
creature  suggested  by  the  poet's  words  was 
the  truth,  and  not  the  opposite  type— the 
hard,  unloving,  selfish  woman  of  the  world. 

;'  There  is  something  truly  beautiful  about 
this,  remarked  Addice,  suddenly.  "  I  mean 
'  the  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lincolnshire ' 
where  I  just  opened  the  book." 

"It  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection!" 
l^^dith  said  with  warmth.  "  Take  the  book 
home,  my  dear,  and  take  your  time  over 
reading  it.     I  am  sure  it  will  repay  you  " 

Addice  was,  indeed,  grateful  for  the  favour 
At  Rosewarne  \'illa,  as  a  general  rule,  she 
was  too  much  weighed  upon  by  the  atmosphere 
of  Mrs.  Graham  for  her  range  in  any  way  to 
be  as  unrestricted  as  it  might  have  been  It 
was  almost  impossible  for  her  to  break  away 
trom  the  woman's  narrowing  influence,  and 
anything  that  tended  to  bring  a  little  light  into 
her   ife  was  truly  acceptable  and  comforting 

I  lie  day  wore  on,  and  the  two  friends 
parted,  soon  to  meet  again  :  alas  !  under  very 
different  circumstances.  As  Addicr  drove 
through  the   sweet-scented    lanes  that   night 
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the  vision  of  her  dear,  womanly  friend  was  in 
her  mind's  eye,  and  seemed  to  be  associated 
with  the  refrain  that  still  haunted  her  with  a 
grateful  insistency : 

tt  . 

A  sweeter  woman  ne'er  drew  breath 
Than  my  Sonne's  wife  Elizabeth." 
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CHAPTER  X 

"  Look  on  my  face— my  name  is  Might-have-been  ; 
I  am  also  called  No-more,  Too-late,  Farewell  ' 
Unto  thine  ear  I  hold  the  dead  sea-shell. 
Cast  up  thy  life's  foam-fretted  feet  between." 

D.   G.    RosSETTI. 

"  V\^Hy  are  you  .so  happy  this  morning,  my 
dear  ?  "  asked  the  Major  kindly. 

"1  was  going  to  ask  you  the  same  question 
uncle,"    responded   Addice   with    a    pleasant 
rippling  laugh. 
"  That  is  no  answer  to  my  question." 
"  Well,"   said    Addice,    "  to  tell  the  truth 
I  — I— hardly  know!" 
The  ]\Iajor  laughed  softly  to  himself. 
"Well,    I    hardly   know   why,   but    I    feel 
particularly  cheerful." 

The  very  food  upon  thr  table  had  become 
Idealised  for  Addice.  Never  had  she  tasted 
such  honey,  :»uch  eggs,  such  butter!  And 
oh  !^  If  only  Brooks  would  always  make  such 
perfectly  delicious  coffee ! 
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"  If  we  are  both  happy  because  we  hardly 
know  why,  we  are  both  happy  for  tlie  .same 
reason,"  Addice  said  mirthfully. 

"  Little  puss,  I  believe  you're  ri^rht ! " 
exclaimed  the  Major,  warm  y. 

"Of  course  I  am.  My  argument  was 
logical." 

"  Logical  be  bothered,  you  little  sophist !  " 
the  Major  exclaimed,  with  some  mipatience. 
"Addice,  I  have  a  little  surprise  for  you. 
Someone  has  sent  you  a  present !  " 

"A  present  for  me?"  Addice  exclaimed. 
She  was  indeed  surprised. 

"  Ah !  I  thought  that  would  please  you. 
You  will  be  still  more  pleased  when  you  hear 
from  whom  it  comes.  Perhaps  you  can 
guess  ?  " 

';From    Lucilla,    perhaps,"     said    .uldice, 

hesitatmg  to  mention  the  name  of  him  from 

whom  she  fondly  hoped  the  token  had  come, 

lest  she  should  be  doomed  to  disappointment 

''From     Lucilla!"     laughed    the     Major. 

1  hat  IS  rather  a  good  guess  !     Possibly  you 

think  it  is  a  white  and  gold  china  cup,  with 

A  present  from  Bournecliff— '  " 

"For  a  good   little   child,"   Addice   inter- 
rupted. 
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"Exactly   so— tastefully    inscribed    around 

**  In  copper-plate  writing." 

"  AVell,  you  must  ffuess  again  ! " 
Perhaps  it  is  from  Sir  Geoffrey,"  she  said, 
like  the  honest  girl  she  was. 

The  Major  was  quite  taken  aback  by  her 
frankness  for  a  momeiit.  Was  it  possible  that 
she  had  not  lost  her  heart  after  all?  He 
stared  at  her  so  that  the  tinge  of  colour 
on  her  cheeks  deepened.  Ah  !  It  wis  -i 
relief  to  :,ee  that  blush,  it  was  a  hopefu'l 
sign. 

"A  most  accurate  guess,  my  dear!  The 
present  is  waiting  in  the  hall.  Addice  shall 
see  It  after  breakftist,  if  she  is  a  good 
girl. 

Addice  did  not  resent  her  uncle's  jocularity 
It  was  a  sign  of  his  complete  satisfaction  with 
circumstances,  a  satisfaction    that  she  felt  to 

be  hardly  J  ustiHed  when  he  amiounced  a  little 
ater  that  his  wife  was  shortly  to  return,  and 

take  up  the  threads  of  her  life  with  them  at 

iiosewarne  \'illa. 

Major  Graham  could  not  fail  to  notice  the 

ellect  of  his  comnmnication  of  the  news  upon 

Addice.     In  spite  of  the  reticence  they  each 
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t'clt  in  speaking  of  Mrs.  Graham  and  her 
unfortunate  antipathy,  the  Major  decided  to 
hroach  the  forbidden  subject  for  once. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said  gently,  "  whatever  yinir 
.•lunts  short-comings  may  be— However  bitter 
and  unjust  she  may  seem,  1  want  you  to 
remember  this." 

He  paused,  and  seemed  at  a  loss  how  to 
proceed,  for  the  topic  was  a  painful  one  to  them 
both. 

"  It  is  possible,"  he  proceeded  at  last,  "  that 
)t  IS  due  to  some    by -gone  sorrow  that    may 
have    cjnbittered  all    her   subsequent    life      I 
know,"  he   continued,  "it  is   hard  to  believe 
now,  l,ut   there  was  a   time  when  your  aunt 
J'ad  a  sentnnental  side  to  her  character,  as  all 
women  have  I   fancy.      Addice,  you  may  be 
able  to  understand    and  sympathise  with  her 
wiie.i  I  tell  you  that  my  wife  was  once  very 
sleepy  and  truly  hi  love,  but  never  with  me, 
alas  .        He  paused  impressively. 

Addice,  while  her  uncle  spoke  had  remained 
cjuite  s.lent  and  motionless,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  table-cloth  before  her. 

''  Hoes  she,"  the  Major  thought  to  himself 
suddenly,  "  understand  what  love  really  means 
to  a  woman .?  " 
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Alas,    for    her    sensitive    301111^'   lieart,   she 
understood  only  too  well ! 

"  I  iina^'ined,"  the  Major  went  on,  his  quiet 
ir  iier  veiling  deep  earnestness,  "when  I 
inurried  your  aunt,  that  I.  and  I  only,  possessed 
all  the  love  whieh  her  soul  had  been  made 
capable  of  bestowin<>-  on  another  than  herself. 
I  did  not  dream  that  she  had  ever  loved  deeply 
and  humanly.  Much  can  be  forgiven  her, 
Addice,  by  those  wlio  know  how  her  life  has 
been  embittered  by  a  terrible  and  incurable 
heart-sorrow.  Vour  auut,  Addice,  was  disap- 
pointed in  love ! " 

As  if  chanted  by  the  spirits  who  look  sadly 
down  as  the  clouds  of  sorrow  close  around 
helpless  mortals,  the  prayer  that  her  heart  had 
sent  to  heaven  echoed  and  re-echoed  in 
Addice's  ears : 

"  Great  God  in  Heaven,  of  Thy  infinite  love 
and  mercy,  suffer  notliin«.r  to  come  between 
my  love  and  me  I " 

"Such  a  woman,"  continued  the  Major, 
"  would,  of  course,  guard  her  secret  well.  Vet 
the  truth  was  revealed  to  me  by  an  accident. 
Ah  !  Addice,  we  are  never  quite  masters  of  our 
thoughts.  They  so  otlen  betray  themselves 
when   we    least   suspect   it!     A    friend    from 
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Verm,.nt,  who  was  visiting  the  'old  cou.,trv  ' 

«as  Mrs.  ( »shorne.  and,  naturHllv  ei.oush,  she 

and  your  Aunt  Kh.a  spent  much  time  Ulki  g 

together  ahout   their  old   aequaintanoes.     !^ 

hLr; T'        "'"■  "^  "■"  ^""versations   tl,Ht 

'y  Jr,  .  Osborne  o(  a  certain  Leonard  Burgess 
An  extraordmary  change  came  over  your  annt 
.'t  o  ,ee  An  expressi  >n  quite  foreign  to  her 
crept  uito  her  face. 

mI  '  ,\^1'"*  '■'  '"'^  ''  ""'•■"  "'"'"'  """  "■•■"1.'  s.-ii'l 
M.  Osborne--  He  positively  drank  himself  to 
death,  you  know !    There  is  no  denying  it ! ' 

aunt     '  T  ""  ''"^i"  '""^  "f  Pi'>  "--.■  ^-i-l  your 

a  nt-  The  w.,rld  never  makes  any  allowan.e 

o.  such  unfortunu.e  n.en.    Tinnk  how  utterly 

onely  and  wretched  .e  must  have  been  attct 

s  unhappy  unjrriage  and    his  wife's  su.Idcn 

leath-and  h>s  busmess  worries  had  been  so 

terrible,  too. 

to  filrth  ?"''•■  "'""'"'■ ''  ™*  •■'  '^^-^i"'""' 

W       .  ""'7""'"  '■""'''  "'""^^  «llo"'.-.nces 

",""',  '"■■:''"  •'^"'^'  «''">  l«'l  '-een  frail  in  anv 

words     »        "'"     '[  '""""''■  ^"""^^  "■""  >'^'- 
,r7i'.':''..7^'''^^<'..»-  "-'  ^1-  had  loved 
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"  Poor  Aunt !  "     Addice  exclaimed,  with  all 
possible  si,>eerily.     She  had  always  done  her 
best  to  for-i^e  her  aunt,  hut  now  she  could 
ever,  find  it  m  her  heart  to  excuse  her  to  some 
extent.    All  sins,  if  repented  of,  can,  thanks  to 
(.ods  wonderful  mercy,  he  forgiven,  hut  how 
many  can  m  justice    he  excused  ?      Addice's 
thoughts  were  for  the  time  diverted  from  the 
Majors  previous  topic  of  conversation,  to  wit 
the  present  that  Sir  (ieoffrey  had  sent  for  her' 
Not  until  she  rose  from  the  table  and  went 
•nto  the  hall  was  she  reminded  of  it      There 
she  found  to  her  unbounded  deli^d.t  a  pot  of 
jonquil,  Its  frac^rance  filling  the  air,  and  seem- 
m-  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  romance  in  the 
homely  httle  villa.     She  recalled  her  conversa- 

rhe  blood  rushed  to  her  cheeks  and  her  heart 
throbbed  joyously. 

By  the  side  of  Sir  Geoffrej  's  gift  there  lay  a 
note.     Sh.  recognised  the  writing  upon  it  in  a 

The  gift  w^HS  a  small  one.  the  words  of  the 
K.ver  were  few.  Yet  they  went  straight  from 
one  heart  to  another.     The  .ote  was  as  follows 
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'Hear  lfttle  Frie\d, 

'i-l-  beautiful  flowe  se  '  T  '"'  '^^^«-^-"-  it. 
associated  with  nIL  ,V  "  '""''  *'^"'  ''''  *"  •>^' 
of  n,v  life.  "'  '^^'^  "^"^*  ^••-'•^"^  and  tender 

GEOFFREY  RIVELSTCN." 

"The  mos^preciousand  tender  ,ne,„orie.  of 
"f^         Ail,  yes,  and    of  hers    ton '      a 
Addice  stood  with  the  note  in  her  hand  st 
seemed    suddenly    to    feel    .        "^^  "and,  she 
shadowy    forecast    of  P^^^entnnent.  a 

i..M„"l,  ;S'j  ""■"'°'"  ""-■"  •- 


CHAPTER  XI 

Aspicinnt  ocuI'>  supori  mortalia  jiistis." 

Latin  Motto. 

Ax  uncomfortable  feeling  of  nervousness  came 
over  Addice  as  the  time  for  her  aunt's  return 
to  Rosewarne  Villa  approached.  Time  after 
time  she  upl)raided  herself,  struggling  to  obtain 
more  self-confidence.  She  would  assure  her- 
self that  now  she  could  bear  with  all  her  aunt's 
coldness  and  mean  persecutions,  so  complete 
had  been  the  change  wrought  in  her  life  by  Sir 
Geoffrey's  friendship. 

Yet  a  sense  of  imminent  disaster  oppressed 
her,  as  the  days,  hours,  minutes  brought  her 
aunt  nearer  home.  Matters  were  coming  to  a 
crisis  with  regard  to  the  feelings  t  ;iat  existed 
between  i^er  aunt  and  herself.  Their  mutual 
antipathy  was  going  t')  lead  up  to  a  conflict 
terrible  and  final.  Poor  child  !  svhat  chance 
had  she-a  sensitive,  timid,  self-distrustful 
girl-  -against  a  strong-willed,  resolute  woman  { 
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VVIieii  the  moment  of  reunion  came  at  last 
Addice  was  nerveless,  apathetic,  unconcerned.' 
ihe  ^.reeting  on  either   side  was  lifeless  and 
oruiaL      Lucilla,  however,  seemed  deli^rhted 
to  hnd   herself  at    home   again,  and  greeted 
Addice    wannly.      Under    ordinary    circum- 
s  ances,  tiie  latter  would  liave  heen  only  too 
Kind  to  recognise  the  sweet  compliment  implied 
m  Lucilla  s  warm  greeting,  as  contrasted  with 
her  aunts  frigidity,  and  would  have  responded 
h  double  warm  h.     Just  now,  however,  the 
li^iJow  that  lay  on  her  was  too  heavy  for  this. 
However,  when  Lucilla  proposed  tiiat  Addice 
sliould  come  to  her  room,  and  help  her  to  un- 
l>;tck,    the     latter    consented     with     alacrity 
i»ere,  at  least,  she  would  be  out  of  range  of 
er  aunts  unsympathetic  eyes.     In  Lucilla's 
oom    matters    went   rather    better.       Lucilla 
'herself,  ordinarily  more  ret^ecti^-e  than  loqua- 
cious, seemed  unusually  bright  and  gay,  and 
cha    ed  naturally  of  her    visit    to  Bournecliff 
imt.l  Adu.cc  was  almost  taken  out  of  herself 
^ow,  Addice,"  she   said  at    length,  "  tell 

";e  something  about  Sir  Geoffrey.     Ls  he  as 
J^banmng  as  we  tw<.  always  hoped  he  would 


'Ao     Lucilla's    surprise,    Addice    was 
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disposed  to  be  comjininicative.  The  two  ^rirls 
had  often  discussed  Sir  Geoffrey  together,  with 
many  conjectures  as  to  wliat  he  would  he  hke 
Consequently  Lucilla  expected  Addice  to  be 
bninful  of  excitement  about  the  baronets 
return.  But  "still  waters  run  deep"  as  Mrs. 
Graham  was  so  fond  of  saying. 

"  When  you  see  him,  Lucilla,"  Addice  said 
quietly,  "  I  think  >ou  will  a^rree  with  me  that 
he  is  all  and  more  than  we  ever  expected." 

"Has  he  been  here  much  .''  "  persisted  Lucilla 
with  pardonable  curiosity. 

"  He  has  dined  here  several  times,  and  has 
been  exceedin^dy  kinil  and  a^^reeable  in  every 
possible  way.  He  has  also  shown  me  some 
lo\eIy  old  books  whicii  lie  has  brought  with 
lum  from  abroad.  In  fact  he  has  been  most 
kind  to  me  personally  every  time  we  have 
met." 

This  speech  was  casually  and  innocently 
repeated  by  Lucilla  to  Mrs.  Graham,  with  the 
result  that  tiic  latter  began  to  keep  a  very 
careful  watch  upon  Addice's  movements 
Addice  soon  found  that  her  aunt  was  taking 
more  interest  than  ever  in  wliat  her  uncle  had 
termed  her  "domestic  education"  witii  the 
result  that  her  days  became   almost    entirely 
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mied  with  a  monotonous  round  of  duties  At 
hrst  she  did  not  suspect  her  aunt  of  havinir 
any  pHrticuhtr  motive,  hut  soon  she  reahsed 
tKat  I.ucilla  was  heing  left  entirely  to  herself 
and  It  also  heeanie  evident  that  a  iriendship 
WHS  spnn^ring  up  hetween  the  youn^?  girl  and 
^ir  Ueoffrey. 

I W  Addice  was  not  perfect  and  she  suffered 
'utterly  frcn,  a  fear  that  Sir  (ieoffrey  would 
Joi^et  her.     After  all,  she  had  only  known  him 
or  H  few  short  days.     Too  short  those  days 
'"i<l  »>een,  and  too  few.  alas  !     Vet  if  she  were 
J'fver  to  know  another  hour  of  happiness,  those 
Jew  lialcyon  da^s  had  been  something  worth 
'^".g  for.     Could    .she    not  look  out  upon    a 
loveless  future,  even  if  her  worst  fears  were 
realised,  trusting  to  the    wisdom    and   ,nercy 
of    ll.m    who    knows   what    is    best    for    His 
eliildren  ? 

She  would  try  to  do  so,  but    It   would  hr 
hard     so  hard  ! 

Addice  strove  her  best  not  to  resent  the 
"lendship  that  now  arose  between  Sir  Geoffrey 
••^"^1  ^wclla,  hut  as  she  was  onlv  human,  she 
<ould  not  hut  feel  an  occasi.Hml  pang  of  a 
tc-rribic,  gnawing  misery  of  soul  that  was  akin 
to  jealousy. 
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There  was  .somethiii<r  that  disturbed  Add  ice 
much  more  than  the  friendship  that  existed 
hetvvecM  Lucilla  and  the  baronet.   Mrs.  (iraham 
was  slowly  but  surely  gaining  influence  over 
Su-  Geoffrey.     As  the  Major  had  been  deceit    d 
"1  the  past   by  the  woman's  absolute  plausi- 
l)ility,    so   now    was    Sir   Geoffrey  Ri^-elston. 
On  the  occasions  on  which  the  baronet  dined 
at  Roscwarne  Villa,  it  quite  surprised  Addic  ' 
to    hear    l.ow    intelligently    her    aunt    could 
converse  with  him  oji  the  subjects  that  ap  ealed 
to  him  most,  such  as  art,  literature,  and  even 
medicine.     Evidently  she  was  exerting  herself 
to  gam  his  confidence. 

"  Docs  she  ever  talk    to   him  about  me,  I 
wonder.     And,  if  so,  what  does  siie  tell  him  ? " 
This  (piestion  was  for  ever  haunting  her,  and 
one    terrible    night    it    was    answered.      The 
baronet  had    dined    at    Roscwarne  Villa,  and 
had  conversed    with   Addice,    showing   every 
sign  of  unaltered  esteem  and  regard  for  her. 
After  dinner    the   girl    had  stolen  away,  and 
had  seated  herself  in  the  sunnncr  liousc  with 
one   of  her    favourite    romances.     Under  her 
aunt's  new  regime  she  had  little  enough  time 
for  reading.     She    had    not    been  alone    long 
Ijcfore    the    sound    of    voices    disturbed    lier. 
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She  listened  'I'lie  voices  were  those  of  Sir 
Ceoffrey  Kivelst  n  and  Mrs.  Cwrah;i'ii,  who 
eanie  strolling  towards  her  from  the  house. 

A  sudden  spasm  of  pain  passed  over  Addiee. 
Sir  Geoffrey's  tones  sounded  so  confidential. 
A  convict 'on  that  he  was  under  Mrs.  Graham's 
Mflnenee  was  irresistibly  borne    in  upon  the 
girl.     She  felt  that  she  could  not  endure   to 
see  those  two   walking   together   thus.      She 
rose  to  her  feet,  she  would  go  into  the  house- - 
hut  no!     She  could  not  bring  iierself  to  pass 
tiiein  !      A  fatal  wave  of  her  old,  inexplicable, 
shrinking  self-consciousness    swept   over  her, 
and    it   proved    to    be  her  undoing.     It    was 
uncontrollable— nay,  it  controlled  her  merci- 
lessly.    The  hesitatioii  was  fatal,  she  could  not 
escape.     Hastily  she  stepped  from  the  sunnncr- 
house  and  hid  herself  behind  it  among  some 
siirubs. 

Oh  the  agonies  of  grief  and  mortification 
she  endured  there,  as  she  cowered,  involuntarily 
listening  to  those  voices  -the  voice  of  the 
man  she  loved  and  the  voice  of  V\c  woman 
slie  most  feared  and  distrusted  in  all  the 
world  I 

To  her  unutterable  chagrin,  xMrs.  (naham 
and  her  companion  cameand  sat  in  the  summer- 
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liouse,  so  that  she  could  not  help  .>verhearhio 
every  word  of  their  converstioii. 

•  •  •  •  she  will  never  be  anjthiiiiT  of 
H  success  in  society,"  Mrs.  Graham  was  saying, 
as  soon  as  her  words  hecanie  disthiguishable. 
And  therefore  I  do  not  think  she  ought  to 
marry  a  man  who  has  an^-  social  position  to 
speak  of" 

"  |^,"t  "ly  dear  Mrs.  Graham  !  "  protested 
J^ir  Geoffrey,  "  recollect  that  there  is  ma.iy 
a  man  m  a  good  social  positioji  who  does 
not  expect  or  even  desire  his  wife  to  he 
hrilhant." 

"At  any  rate  you  must  allow  that  she 
should  he  a  capable  hostess.  Now,  suppose 
tliat  Addice  were  presented  at  court  VVhv 
my  dear  Sir  (ieoffrey,  her  gauchcne  would  be 
quite  enough  to  rui.i  iier  and  her  husband, 
socially,  for  life  !  " 

"Nevertheless  she  is  just  the  type  of 
woman  many  men  would  desire  to  marrv  " 
he  observed.  ' 

"  They  would  bitterly  repent  of  their  folly  " 

she  rejoined  swiftly.     "  Vou  must  admit  tlmt 

every  woman  should  'boast  two  soul-sides  '- 

one  to  face  tiie   world  with,  and  one  -but 

you    must    know    the    rc.t   ex    the   quotation 
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better  than  I.     1  do  not  profess  to  be  a  woman 
of  letters." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  man,  "  there  Addice  has 
tlie  advantage  over  you." 

Of  course  this  remark  piqued  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  Well  !  "  she  said,  "  to  put  it  prosaically, 
the  wife  of  an  English  gentleman  of  any 
status  at  all  nmst  have  a  public  as  well  as  a 
private  side  to  her  character.  And  Addice 
has  so  many  unsufterable  whinis  and  moods 
that  it  is  only  kind  to  regard  her  as  somewhat 
eccentric." 

"  Eccentric  ?  My  dear  Mrs.  Graham  you 
use  extravagant  terms." 

"  If  not  eccentric,  she  is  wilfully  sullen.  A 
more  dreamy,  morbid  and  peevish  child  it 
would  be  diffieult  to  imagine.  W^hy,  1  have 
known  her  to  sulk-  positively  sulk  for  hours, 
when  I,  oFi  due  occasion,  have  administered 
some  slight  reproof  to  her  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  came  Sir  Geoffrey's  reply.  "  That 
IS  only  proof  of  her  extreme  sensibility.  Poor 
bttle  girl,  I  can  quite  believe  that  any  rebuke 
would  cut  her  to  the  heart.  Such  sensitive 
natures  are  like  exotic  Howcrs,  they  require 
Mich  careful  treatment." 

"  So  do  eccentrics,"  answered  Mrs.  Ciraham, 
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beginning  to  -et  .somewhat  discompased  by 
Sir  Geoffrey's  loyalty  to  his  girl-frietid.  '  You 
are  altogether  too  indulgent  and  kind-hearted, 
Sir  Geoffrey." 

''  I  venture  to  hope  that  you  are  too  severe  " 
'  Come,  Sir  Geoffrey,  she  has  been  under 
niy  very  eyes  for  four  years,  and  you  have 
only  been  acquainted  witli  her  for  about  as 
many  weeks.  Is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that 
you  understand  this  impossible  child's  char- 
acter better  than  I  ^  " 

"It  does  not  sound  reasonable.  Yet  I 
repeat,  Mrs.  Graham,  I  venture  to  hope  so." 

"That  IS  your  instinctive  gallantry  and 
generosity.  But,  I  assure  you,  both  are 
wasted  on  Addice.  I  have  done  my  best  to 
win  the  child's  confidence  and  love  ever  shice 
she  came  und- -  my  roof,  and  I  must  own  that 
1  have  failed. 

"  Vet,"  persisted  Sir  Geoffrey,  ^  others  may 
succeed.  '' 

Addice  longed  to  move  away  from  where 
s.ie  stood  for  m  addition  to  the  anguish  she  felt 
at  the  utterances  of  her  aunt,  she  shuddered 
to  think  that  she  was  unwillingly  acting  as 
eavesdropper.  At  times  she  felt  as  if  slie 
must  scream   aloud,  if  only  to  rele^.e  herself 
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from    the    horrible    situation    in    which    cir- 
cumstances had  placed  lier. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  my  failure  has  been 
altogether  through  my  own  fault,"  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham continued.  "  For  my  niece  Lueilla  has 
always  returned  my  affection  fully.  She  has 
never  caused  me  a  moment's  anxiety  or  dis- 
pleasure in  her  life,  yet  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
treated  both  her  and  Addice  exactly  alike." 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey  thoughtfully,  "  I 
l»ave  made  some  study  of  Lucilla's  character 
and  I  should  say  that  hers  is  such  a  placid 
disposition  that  she  naturally  would  not  give 
cause  for  any  anxiety.  Yet  I  should  say  that 
she  is-wTll,  I  might  almost  say  shallow,  as 
compared  with  Addioe  !  " 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir  Geoff'rey,  I.ucilla  is  not 
shallow.  The  main  difference  between  her 
and  Addice  is  this.  Lucilla  is  light-hearted 
and  level-minded,  Addice  is  neither.  She  is 
morbid  and  supersensitive  to  the  very  last 
degree." 

"  She  has  what  actors  and  singers  and  such 
people  call  the  'temperament'"  answered  Sir 
(reoffrey.  "  I  think  people  who  do  not  possess 
niuch  'temperament'  are  oidy  half  alive. 
Then  again,  I  think  that  Lucilla's  equability 
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of  miiif]  almost  amounts  to  a  fault.  She  seem 
to  disre^ranl  all  that  is  sad  aud  disa^.reeahle  in 
I'^e,  and,  m  this  respect.  I  can.iot  sav  that  her 
character  commends  itself  to  me  " 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  Sir 
C^eoffrcy,  hut  recollect  that  Lucilla  is  still 
youn^r  and  nnpressionahle.  That  is  why  I  am 
so  rejoiced  to  ohserve  that  you  are  ^ainin.. 
some  n.riuence  over  her.  If  only  someon^ 
Hhom  she  respects  were  ahle  to  devote  a  little 

-    to  thn.k  more  or  the  misfortunes  of  others^ 

and  then- a  lenatuH,  ,t  wcmld  reniove  her  only 
serious  huilt.  ^ 

''  Persor>ally,  I  have  always  fomid  Addice 
extremely  hr,.ht  and  companionahle,'  said  Sir 
VTeottrey. 

AI^s.   Graham's  answer  came  with  a  short 
hard  lau^h.  ^"uil, 

"  1  do  not  liint.  Sir  Geoffre,-.     I  »„,  ,,„(,_ 

sure  that  Ad.lic.ei.  capable  of  ,„,..ki„,M,e 
extremely  plca.ar.t  wl,en  she  consider,  there 
IS  occasion.     I  ha\e  frequently " 
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The     sentence     was    left     unfinished       A 
chokin^r  cry  forced  itself  from  Addiee's  lips 
She  could  not  have  prevented  it  to  save  herself 
from  instant  death.      Fate  had  delixcred  her 
into  the  hands  of  her  enemy. 

Paralysed  with  horror,  she  fouFid  herself  face 
to  face  with  her  .umt.  There  was  not  a  si|r„ 
of  mercy  or  compromise  in  those  steel-blue 
eyes,  not  a  ray  of  hope  in  Addiee's  heart 

''  Addiee !  "   the   ^rricf  and    surprise   in   the 

woman  s  voice  were  both  ^^cnuine.     She  would 

never  have  suspected  that  Addiee  would  st(,op 

o   eavesdropping.        She    would    never    have 

believed  that. 

In  aimther  mometit  Sir  Ciec.fFrey  was  stand- 
mg  by  Mrs.  Graham's  side.  The  girl  saw  him 
tln-ough  a  m,st  of  burning  tears  that  she 
scorned  to  let  fall.  Her  pride  was  aroused. 
She  bit  her  lip  to  keep  back  the  sobs.  If  Sir 
xeoffrey  really  loved  her,  he  would  trust  and 
f'eheve  in  her  in  spite  of  everything  If 
not.   .  .  .  !  ^         H-       ii 

^uaice .       Mrs.  Graham  s  utterance  was  lerv 
slow,  hard   and   dehhcrate.      Her  an^er  was 
real,  and  for  the  thne,  just  iu  inteuthu,,  hu 
n.eredess.        \\'e||,"  ,,,e  ,,ent  <,n  caln.ly,  "  thev 
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say  listeners  hear  no  good  of  themselves. 
Possihly  you  can  explair  ho  .v  you  came  to  be 
lurking  where  I  found  you  ?  " 

Explain!  It  was  utterly  impossible.  We 
are  sometimes  subject  to  phases  of  thought 
only  comprehensible  to  God  and  ourselves. 
At  such  times  a  course  of  action  that  is  irra- 
tional, judged  by  tlie  normal  standard,  seems 
the  only  one  open  to  us.  We  are  driven  to 
acts  as  inexplicable  as  they  are  inevitable,  and 
we  know  tliat  our  dearest  friends  will  fail  to 
understand  or  excuse  us.  Addice,  you  must 
pass  througli  the  fires  of  tribulation  alone 
this    time.      God    help    you,    for    none   else 

can  ! 

Her  eyes  met  Sir  Geoffrey's.  Reproof, 
anger  and  sorrow  were  written  on  his  face. 
She  almost  resented  the  trace  of  sympathy 
mingling  with  them,  for  there  was  not  a  shade 
of  doubt  in  his  expression.  He  had  lost  faith 
in  her  for  ever  ! 

Sir  Geoflrey's  l)eart  was  almost  as  torn  as 
liers.  It  was  a  pallid  phantom  of  Addice  that 
he  saw  l)cfore  iiim.  In  her  eyes,  pride  and 
anger  grappled  with  a  mute,  tortured  api)eal 
for  mercy.  Then  the  eyes  dropped,  tlie  poor 
little  liead  dropped,  and  the  girl  stood  before 
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him,  the    very   picture   of   hopeless,    lielpless 
shame ! 

It  was  all  too  painful,  too  pitiful.  She  had 
nothing  to  sa}'  for  herself. 

"  I  Mould  not  have  thought  this  of  you  !  " 
•said  Mrs.  Graharn,  in  a  broken  voice.  '•  These 
terrible  moments  arc  pum'shment  enough  for 
you.  Do  not  prolong  your  pain  and  mine. 
(io ! " 

She   crept  away  to    her  own  room,  da/ed 
heartbroken,  crushed.      The   dreadful   climax 
m  her  life  had  come,  and  had  passed  over  her, 
b'.ivmg  her  desolate  and  conquered. 

Only  a  few  nigbts  previously  Addice  had 
looked  up  to  the  stars  and  prayed  that  nothing 
niight  come  between  her  love  and  herself. 
Ah'  that  prayer  bad  been  uttered  in  fear 
rather  than  in  faith  ! 

To-night  the  great  Angel  Sandalpbon,  as  be 
stood  amongst  the  stars,  gathering  in  the 
pr.iycrs  of  mankind,  received  no  prayer  from 
Addue  to  change  into  a  fair  white  blossom  in 
his  hands.  Even  the  Angel  who  passes  over 
the  wcjrld  bestowing  Ciod's  gill  of  sleep  upon 
the  sad,  the  sick,  the  sinful  and  the  weary -he 
forgot  her  !     She  could  neither  pray  nor  .sleep  ' 
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So  many  gods,  so  many  creids. 
So  many  paths  that  wind  and  wind, 
When  just  the  art  of  being  kind. 

Is  all  this  sad  world  needs  I  " 

To  have  lived  on  at  Rosewanie  Villa  in  the 
old,  monotonous  quiet  waj  ,  to  have  seen  grief, 
disappointment  and  reproof  written  on  Sir 
Geoffrey's  faee  every  time  she  met  him,  must 
surely  have  broken  Addice's  heart.  A  man, 
finding  himself  in  similar  circumstances,  would 
naturally  have  broken  with  his  old  life 
altogether.  He  would  have  plunged  into 
work — or  dissipation.  A  woman  rarely  has 
serious  work  to  turn  to.  She  must  wait  for 
forgetfulness  to  come  to  her,  when  a  man  may 
go  forth  to  seek  it.  Yet  even  when  no  joy 
comes  into  our  lives,  a  fresli  sorrow  may  rouse 
us  to  action  and  prevent  our  sinking  into  the 
Slough  of  Despond.  In  such  strange 
disguises  do  blessings  come   to   us  ! 
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For  three  or  four  iiioiiths  Addiee's  life 
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liideed  a  melanclioly  one.  AVithout  her  books 
uiid  the  friendsliip  of  Edith  Mordaunt,  slie 
would  have  been  wretehed  indeed.  Mm 
(Graham  had  niueli  less  to  say  than  formerly 
yet  It  was  no  r.,),„fort  to  Addice  to  know  that 
her  aunt  treated  her  as  one  who  had  finally 
saenrteed  all  elainis  to  afFeetion  and  considera- 
tion. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Eliza  Graham 
was  consciously  taking  a(hantage  of  the  way 
late  had  played  into  her   hands.     She   really 
tiiought  that  Addice  had  followed  Sir  Geoffrey 
and  herself  into  the  garden  and  managed  the 
concealment  behind  the  arbour  unnoticed  by 
either  of  them,  whilst  they  were  engaged  in 
oonversation.     She  was  genuinely  grieved  and 
disgusted  now.  and   felt   that  it    would  be   a 
relief  when  Addice  left  her  home.     Addice  in 
the   meantime    was    forced    to    be   a    passive 
observer    of    the   progress    of  the    friendship 
hctwcen  Lucilla  and  Sir  Geoffrey.     The  effect 
of  this  friendship  on  Ludlla  wastr  dy  remark- 
able.     J  hat  disregard  <,f  the  tragic  and  sombre 
side  of  hfe,  which  had  amounted   to   a    fault 
with  her,  grew  less  and  less  evident.     Lucilla 
"1  tact,  became  an  enthusiastic  worker  in  all 
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the  branches  of  parochial  activity  that  were 
entailed  by  the  demands  of  the  parishioners  of 
Kjnipton.  She  would  talk  seriously  with  Sir 
Geoffrey  about  the  numerous  schemes  which 
hi;  was  settini,''  on  foot,  for  ameliorating  the  lot 
of  the  poor  on  his  estate,  by  the  hour  together. 
.Vddice  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  bring 
her  own  interest  and  industry  to  bear  on  these 
subjects,  but  since  that  terrible  evening  in  the 
garden,  she  shrank  from  meeting  Sir  Geoflfrey, 
and  when  she  was  forced  to  do  so  his  presence 
caused  her  infinite  pain.  If  an  angel  had  told 
her  that  this  was  to  be  onlv  a  short  time  asro. 
she  would  not  have  believed  him  ! 

In  those  dark  days  Addice's  one  mainstay 
was  Edith  Mordaunt.  It  was  Edith  on  whose 
breast  Addice's  head  rested  when  the  tears  she 
had  so  long  held  back,  burst  forth,  and  nature 
had  her  way.  To  Edith  alone  she  confided 
the  whole  truth  about  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Mrs. 
Graham,  and  it  was  Edith  who  helped  her  to 
lift  her  eyes  and  heart  to  the  Man  of  Sorrows, 
the  oidy  consoler  of  the  grief  that  is  past 
human  aid. 

It  was  some  small  consolation  that  her  aunt 
no  longer  put  any  obstacles  in  her  way  when 
she  desired  to  go  and  \  isit  her  friend  at  Salis- 
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bury.      The   brother,    whom    the    Major   had 
re^rarded   as  the  possible  cause  of  his  wife's 
objections,  had  sailed  for  America  to  take  up 
an  appointment  that   he  had  obtained  there. 
But  it  is  proba])le  that   Mrs.  (iraham  would 
have  allowed  her  to  do  as  she  liked  in  any  case, 
now  that  she  had  taken  up  an  attitude  su^^^es' 
live  almost  of  ignorance  of  Addice's  existence. 
The  Major  noticed  with  sorrow  the  chancre 
HI  the  relations  existing  between  Sir  Geoffrey 
and  Addice,  and  opined  that  r.ucilla  was  the 
sole   cause.     Well,  he    thought,   Lueilla    was 
certamly    fascinating,    and    had    Sir   Geoffrey 
been  a  younger  man  he  could  have  understood 
matters  perfectly.     As  it    stood,  things  were 
certainly  rather  puzzling.     Of  course  he  re- 
frained   from     mentioning     the     subject     to 
Addice,  but  the  girl  noticed  his   unwavering 
kmdness  and  affection  and  managed  in  a  (piiet 
^vsiy   to  let  him   know  how  very  deeply  she 
api)reciated  his  sympatliy. 

Addice's  attitude  of  mind  would  ha\e  come 
^langcrously  near  tliat  of  a  fatalist  at  this 
period  of  her  life  had  it  not  been  for  Edith. 
Edith  had  tlie  heart  and  soul  of  a  saint,  with 
somcthmg  of  the  intellect  and  power  of  a 
man,  and  though  she  had  never  yet  been  so 
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sorely  tried  as  Addice,  she  was  not  found 
wanting  when  her  own  day  of  tribulation 
came.  Indeed  she  did  not  shrink  from  the 
most  terrible  ordeal  that  a  mortal  can  be 
called  upon  to  face. 

Sir  Geoffrey's  manner  to  Addice  was  still 
courteous,  and  it  is  quite  i)ossible  that  Addice 
imagined  there  to  be  more  sorrow  and  anger 
in  his  face  than  actually  was  the  case.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  baronet  had  persuaded 
himself  that  most  women  would  have 
acted,  as  he  supposed  Addice  to  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances.  However,  this 
cruel  fact  was  only  too  evident  -a  gulf  had 
been  made  between  herself  and  him  who  was 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  world  to  her,  and 
her  sorrow  was  crowned  by  the  sorrow  of 
"remembering  happier  things." 

Once  she  met  Sir  Geoffrey  whilst  she  W£i 
out  walking  in  Salisbury  with  Edith,  but 
Addice  thought  that  he  would  not  have 
stopped  but  for  the  fact  that  his  attention 
seemed  to  be  arrested  by  Edith's  appearance. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Mordaunt,  I  fear  you  are 
not  well?"  he  said,  fixing  the  scrutinising 
gaze  of  a  medical  man  upon  Edith.  '^  What 
is  the  matter  -  " 
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"  I  do  not  know,  Sir  Geoffrey,"  answered 
Edith.     "  The  doctor  will  not  tell  nie." 

"  Who    is    your    doctor  ?    Milward  ? 
is   a   clever    man.       Does    not    he    tell 
that    you    ought    to    go    away    for    a 
time  y  " 

"  He  assures  me  that  if  I  do  not  go  away.  I 
shall  get  very  ill,"  said  Edith  with  a  sad  smile, 
"  hut  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go  just  yet  for  one 
or  two  reasons." 

"  Well,  Miss  Mordaunt,  it  is  your  own 
fault  if  you  do  not  take  Dr.  Milward's  advice. 
Xow  I  know  of  a  quiet  nursing  home  at 
Bournemouth  where  you  could  place  yourself 
under  the  care  of  Sir  Picton  James.  He  is  a 
personal  friend  of  mine,  and  I  should  be  only 
too  pleased  to  give  you  an  introduction  to 
him." 

"  I  have  heard  of  Sir  Picton  James,"  said 
Edith  quietly.  "  Is  he  not  a  specialist  for 
diseases  of  the  lungs  ?  " 

"  You  must  not  trouble  yourself  about  what 
his  special  little  hobbies  are,  Miss  Mordaunt," 
said  Sir  Geoffrey  cheerily.  "  He  will  soon 
make  you  (piite  well,  if  you  go  to  the  place  I 
was  speaking  of.  I  think  I  had  better  call  on 
Mrs.  Mordaunt  and  talk  it  over  with  her.     At 
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any  rate  take  all  the  care  you  possibly  can  of 
yourself  in  the  meantime.  Good-day,  xMiss 
Mordaunt.     Good-day,  Miss  Graham." 

Sir  Geoffrey's  comparative  indifference  to 
the  latter's  presence  would  have  troubled  her 
a  short  time  before,  but  now  all  her  thoughts 
were  for  Edith. 

"  Has  that  cough  of  yours  been  troubling 
you  much  lately,  dear  ? "  she  said. 

"  It  has,  a  good  deal,"  Edith  answered. 
•'  But  somehow,  I  have  a  horror  of  leaving 
our  dear  old  house  in  the  C:iose.  However,  1 
suppose  it  would  \)e  quite  wrong  for  me  to 
disregard  Dr.  Milward's  orders,  so  I  suppose 
I  must  say  'Good-bye'  to  SaHsbury  very 
s(x)n ! " 

"  Good-bye  for  a  time,  Edith,"  nuirnmred 
Addice. 

"  That  is  as  God  wills." 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  » 

A  few  days  after  their  meeting  in  Salisbury, 
Addice  and  Sir  Geoffrey  again  encountered 
each  other  at  Rosewarne  Axilla.  He  took  the 
opportunity  to  inform  Addice  that  he  had 
scenMrs.  Mordaunt,  and  that  the  latter  was 
making  arrangements  to  send  Edith  to  the 
Nursing    Home     he    had    mentioned.       His 
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iniiniier  to  her  was  courteous  and  kindly,  but 
Addice  felt  sure  he  would  have  told  her  more 
about  her  friend,  had  she  possessed  his  entire 
confidence.  Her  worst  fears  were  aroused, 
yet  she  hesitated  to  ask  him  for  further 
information,  so  oppressive  was  the  presence 
o(  that  awful  barrier  between  them. 

However,  within  a  few  days,  Addice  knew 
the  worst.  Her  friend,  Gordon  I.ethbridge, 
drove  up  to  Rosewarne  Villa  and  asked  for 
Addice.  She  found  her  kindly  friend  waiting 
for  her  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  My  dear  little  friend  !  "  he  said.  "  I  have 
just  driven  over  from  Salisbury.  Mrs. 
Mordaunt  asked  me  to  call  and  see  you 
without  delay,  as  you  may  be  able  to  do 
something  to  assist  our  dear  Edith." 

Tiiere  was  a  look  of  pain  on  his  face  that 
lilled  Addice  with  a  dark  foreboding. 

"Mr.  Lethbridge,"  she  cried.  "Edith  is 
seriously  ill— dying  perhaps.     Tell  me  all !  " 

'  ^  es,  dear.  You  must  be  her  true,  brave 
friend  and  help  her." 

Addice  did  not  feel  as  if  she  could  weep  or 
tny  out  at  that  moment.  She  felt  resolute 
Hud  stinmlatcd  by  the  necessity  for  action. 
However  gloomy  our  own  lot  may  be.  there 
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is  always  something  to  live  for,  if  those  we 
love  stand  in  need  of  our  help. 

"  At  this  home  to  which  our  dear  Edith  is 
Wohi^r,"  said  Mr.  Lethbridge,  "although  a 
trained  nurse  is  always  on  the  premises  it  is 
desirable  that  Edith  should  ha\  e  some  friend 
in  constant  attendance  upon  her.  Someone 
who  both  understands  and  loves  her." 

*'  Is  not  Mrs.  Mordaunt  going  ?  "  asked 
Addice  in  some  surprise. 

"  No,  my  dear.  You  see  if  Edith  is  to  have 
every  possible  attention  and  luxury  it  will 
hardly  be  possible  for  Mrs.  Mordaunt  to  go." 

The  pair  were  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
Addice  nerved  herself  to  ask  a  question  that 
she  dreaded  to  hear  answered. 

"  Is  Edith— hi  consumption  ?  " 

Gordon  Lethbridge  inclined  his  head  in 
answer.  For  the  moment  he  could  not  trust 
himself  to  speak. 

"Sir  Geoffrey  has  suggested  that  you 
should  go  away  with  Edith,"  he  said  very 
soon. 

Then  he  could  not  despise  her  so  much  as 
she  imagined  !  Mr.  Lethbridge's  words  put 
fresh  hfe  into  Addice. 

"  My  poor  little  child,"  said  Mr.  Lethbridge, 
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tiikiti^^  her  h^nd  uiul  speaking  very  tetulerl}-, 

"  you    are    not    looking  ut    all    well    yourself. 

Are  you  sure  that  you  j./e  equal  to  doing  that 

which  is  asked  of  you  ?" 
"  I  will  go  anywhere  and  do  anything  for 

my  dear  Edith."  she  answered. 

'•  Well  then,  you  must  see  if  you  eaii  make 

the  necessary  arrangements  without  delay,  as 

Sir  Picton  James  can  do  no  more  than  I  if—" 
He  ceased  to  speak,  his  voice  was  unsteady 

when  he  resumed, 

"  I  hope  to  God  it  is  not  too  late,  but  He 
knows  best." 

Yes !  When  one  who  is  very  dear  to  us 
needs  all  the  poor  help  that  we  a'-e  able  to 
give,  we  are  taken  far  away  from  ourselves 
and  our  own  miserable  affairs.  The  prosperous, 
successful  man  forgets  his  wretched  wealth 
and  fame,  his  business  or  his  art  when  the 
wife  he  loves  is  at  the  threshold  of  darkness. 
The  miseral)le,  starving  beggar-woman  forgets 
that  she  is  cold  and  hungry  herself  when  she 
hears  the  wail  of  the  hapless  infant  that  she 
strains  to  her  chill  bosom.  So,  during  the 
week  that  followed  Mr.  I.ethbridge's  visit, 
Addice  was  utterly  oblivious  to  her  own  heart 
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Together  they  went  to  the  peaceful  home 
at  Bournemouth— a  haven,  alas,  for  many  a 
storm-wrecked  vessel  whose  voyages  on  life's 
sea  were  over .'  The  days  passed  peacefully, 
and,  for  the  -nost  part,  uneventfully  away. 
Every  possible  attention  was  lavished  upon 
the  ailing  girl,  and  all  who  served  her  did  so 
for  real  love,  for  Edith  excited  the  ttnderest 
compassion  and  affection  in  all  who  saw  her. 
Even  Sir  I'icton  James,  notoriously  a  man 
of  few  words  and  little  sentiment,  seemed 
strangely  drawn  towards  her. 

One  Oi  the  most  vivid  memories  that 
Addice  retained  of  those  last  da}s  with  Edith 
was  that  of  a  certain  conversation  in  which 
they  discussed  a  jnatter  of  vital  interest  to 
them  both.  It  happened  that  they  were  out 
for  a  quiet  stroll  together,  and  two  "  Sisters  of 
Mercy  "  passed  them.  Addice  observed  that 
there  were  times  when  the  wonderful  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  Home,  and  the  quiet  devotion 
of  many  of  her  children  seemed  to  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  her  aesthetic  and  idealistic 
nature. 

Edith  took  iicr  friend's  arm,  "  Yes,  dear, 
but  I  am  afraid  you  are  rather  inclined 
to    overlook    the     fact    tiiat    many     Romish 
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l)nicti('es    are    opposed    to    the    teaehiim    of 

Christ!" 

"Well,  Editli  dear,"  Addice  responded,  "1 
li.ive  heeii  readin^t,'  and  thinking  a  good  deal 
•  ihont  such  ni;itters  of  hite." 

"There!"  cried  Edith.  "  If  you  were  a 
Catholic  your  reading  and  thinking  woidd 
hoth  he  set  witliin  certain  liard  and  fast  limits 
hy  your  Churcii.  Surely  you  would  not  say 
tliat  a  Christian  should  not  he  trusted  to 
weigh  the  word  of  man  against  the  Word  of 
Codr' 

"  I  should  not  like  to  he  deprived  of  my 
tVec  will  iu  any  way,"  replied  Addice.  "  C^od 
gave  to  every  one  his  own  individuality,  his 
«'\\n  hrain.  If  a  man  is  not  allowed  to  think 
ahout  iiis  religion,  his  faitii  is  not  worth  nmeh. 
There  is  'more  faith  in  honest  doubt  than  in 
half  the  creeds.'" 

'■  But  honest  douht  is  distinctly  a  Pro- 
testant's privilege,"  said  Edith.  "And  il  is 
hetter,  certainly,  than  simulated  faith.  But, 
Addice  dear,  I  do  not  think  you  have  been  too 
wise  lately  in  your  reading.  It  is  iK)ssil)le  to 
ahuse  a  privilege,  you  know.  I  was  glancing 
through  one  of  your  books  yesterday,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  writer  was  the  sort  of 
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man  who  would  be  called  a  '  free-thinker.'     At 
any  rate,  he  seemed  to  look  on  religious  belief 
of  any  kind  as  a  form  of  mania,  saying  that  if 
the  deluded  individual  were  reallv  in  earnest, 
it  mattered  very  little  what  his  or  her  actual 
creed    was.      Now    this    man— and    there  are 
many  who  think  and  speak  as  he— calls  him- 
self a  '  seeker  after  truth.'     Yet  he  would  not 
discourage  his  fellows  from  clinging  blindly  to 
any  harmless  or  harmful  fallacy  that  appealed 
to  them,  and  that  had  a  salutary  effect  upon 
their  conduct.     Now  we  Chri  tians  need  not 
be   seekers    after  trutii,  for  our  dear  Lord  is 
himself  the    Way,  the   Truth    and   the  Life. 
All  the  bishops,  priests  and  deacons  who  ever 
lived  are  powerless  to  bestow  His  grace  upon 
us,   or   to   withhold  it  from  us.       I   say  this 
Addice,  because  I  know  that  you  are  inclined, 
in  your  anxiety  to  keep  a  broad  and  charitable 
mind  to  over-look  the  fact  that  many  of  your 
fellow    Christians   are    in   error.      You  know 
what  your  beloved  Tennyson  says  : 

'Hold  thou  tlif   truth,  detim-  it  .veil, 
For  ftar  di\ iiu-  i)hilosophy 
Should  iHish  btjoiid  the  mark.'  " 
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lose  sight  of  the  truth  in  the  multiplicity  of 
tlieir  ceremonials  and  traditions?  " 

"  I    certainly    think    they  run    the    risk    of 
jittaching   too    much  importance  to  the  ordi- 
nances of  man.     Kememher,  Addice,  though 
> ou  doubtless  knew  many  Catholics  in  Canada 
who    were    thorough    Christians    and    good 
i'licnds,  1  was  at  a  Convent  school,  after  leav- 
ing the  school  at  Brighton,  and  saw  much  of 
what  I  cannot  help  calling  the  darker  side  of 
Romanism.     Your  experience  may  have  been 
different,  but  I  saw  enough  of  the  confessional 
to  convince  me  that  it  is  utterly  opposed  to 
the  teaching  of  Our  Lord,  and  repugnant  to 
the  best  instincts  of  man.      I  used  to  thank 
(rod  from  the  bottom  of  my  iieart  that  I  need 
let  no  man  stand  between  Him  and  me  on  the 
days    when    the    priests    used    to   come    and 
confess    some    of   my    school-fellows.       Poor 
girls,  how  well  I  remember  their  whte  serious 
laces  !     It  almost  gave  one  the  idea  that  they 
were  to  undergo  physical  pain.     I  remember 
that    after    the    manner   of  schoolgirls,    they 
would  affect  to  jest  about  it,  though  one  could 
see   the   shrinking   from    what    was   to  come 
written^  on  their  faces.     Tliink,  Addice,  wliat 
It  would  mean  to  so  sensitive  a  girl  as  you,  to 
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search  your  very  heart  for  every  unwt)rthy 
thought  and  wicked  impulse  it  had  harboured, 
and  describe  thein  all  to  a  creature  perhaps 
more  sinful  than  yourself!  " 

"Edith,  I  could  not  do  it— I  would  rather 
die  !  "  declared  Addice  with  conviction. 

''  Of  course  !  "  Edith  responded.  "  And 
the  futility  of  it  all !  It  is  only  the  hope— the 
groundless  hope— of  absolution  that  makes 
them  go  through  with  it  as  they  do.  And  the 
doctrine  on  which  the  confessional  is  founded 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  warranted  by  Holy 
Writ.  You  will  recollect  that  Our  Lord, 
when  He  gave  His  aix)stles  their  miraculous 
ix)wer  to  remit  or  retain  sins,  also  gave  them 
power  to  cast  out  unclean  spirits,  to  heal  all 
manner  of  sickness,  and  all  manner  of  disease. 
Now  if  the  priests  are  the  virtual  successors  of 
the  apostles,  why  should  they  retain  one  and 
one  only  of  the  apostles'  miraculous  powers  ?  " 

"  What  would  your  school-fellows  have 
thought,  I  wonder,  had  they  heard  you  say 
these  things,  Edith  ?  " 

"  I  said  the  same  as  I  have  just  said  to  you 
to  one  of  them  -a  very  tender-hearted  girl, 
who  tried  to  'convert'  me,  because  she,  ixxn- 
child,  was   so   afraid   that   my  Protestantism 
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would  imperil  my  chances  of  salvation.  I  told 
her  what  1  thought,  and  she  was  astounded 
that  I  should  presume  to  know  more  about 
such  matters  than  the  Church." 

"  Yet  I  suppose— in  fact  I  know,  that  many 
of  them  find  the  confessional  a  great  help." 
Addice  observed. 

"  So  do  many  men  find  excessive  drinking 
a  great  help,  but  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  all  the 
same  !  "  answered  Edith. 


It  was  Edith's  custom  to  read  aloud  a 
chapter  of  scripture  before  retiring  to  rest,  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  above 
conversation  had  taken  place,  she  read  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
to  Addice.  The  latter  often  recalled  this 
occasion  when  she  thought,  in  after  years,  of 
her  dear  friend  who  had  crossed  the  River  of 
Rest  before  her.  Edith  had  a  way  of  reading 
the  Bible  that  was  all  her  own.  There  was 
something  pathetic  about  the  simple  reverence 
of  the  girl.  In  her  whole-hearted  acceptation 
of  tlie  Word,  she  was  indeed  "  as  a  little  child." 
She  had  a  certain  peculiarity  of  speech,  a  way 
in  particular  of  saying  the  word  "  fiesh  "  as  if 
it  gave  iier  some  difficulty  in  pronunciation, 
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that  added  to  the  impression  she  gave  one  of 
childlike  innocence  and  simplicity. 

For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principahties,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to 
come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other 
creature,  shall  he  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  Our 
Lord.' " 

The  chapter  was  finished.  Then  Edith 
turned  to  another  part  of  the  book.  She  was 
thinking  of  the  conversation  she  and  Addice 
had  engaged  in  during  their  walk.  Then  she 
read,  in  a  quiet  voice  that  carried  deep  con- 
viction with  it  : 

For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus.'  " 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Her  life  had  many  a  hope  and  aim, 
Duties  enough,  and  littie  cares, 
And  now  was  quiet,  now  astir  .   .   . 
Till  God's  hand  beckoned  unawares. 
And  the  sweet,  white  brow  is  all  of  her." 

Robert  Browning. 

If  Mrs.  Graham  had  found  Addice  to  he 
deficient  in  self-reliance,  and  general  helpful- 
ness, Sir  Picton  James  found  her  the  very 
reverse.  She  had,  to  use  a  commonplace, 
risen  to  the  occasion,  and  the  great  specialist 
found  the  girl  ready  and  ahle  to  do  all  that 
was  possible  to  succour  her  ailing  friend.  He 
always  stopped  after  he  had  seen  Edith  for  a 
lew  minutes'  conversation  with  Addice  about 
Ills  patient.  One  day  he  had  stayed  longer  than 
usual  with  Edith,  and  when  Addice  met  him 
in  the  hall  there  was  an  expression  on  his  face 
that  struck  fear  to  her  heart. 


Sir  Piehnn  J 
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presence,  in  fact,  nature  seemed  to  have  in- 
tended  him    for   a   comedian   rather   than  a 
physician.     He  was  short  and  corpulent,  with 
a  round    clean-shaven   face   that  ever  had   a 
tendency  towards  the  grotesque  in  its  appear- 
ance even   at  the  most  solemn  and  terrible 
moments   of  his   life.      It   was   perhaps   this 
tendency,  combined  with  a  quaint  abruptness 
of  speech  that  earned  for  him  the  reputation 
of    being     unsympathetic.       Alas  !     he    had 
learned  how  useless  is  the  verbal  expression 
of  sympathy,   and    he    preferred    to   do    his 
utmost  in  silence.      He  always  professed  to 
work  from  purely  mercenary  motives,  declaring 
hnnself  to  be  a  man  without  ideals  or  faith  in 
human  nature.     His  voice  seemed  unusually 
gruff  when  he  spoke  to  Addice  that  day. 

"  Miss  Graham,  you're  a  good  girl  I  believe. 
I  expect  you  have  a  much  harder  time  on  that 
account,  but  that's  neithti-  here  nor  there. 
My  dear,  I  want  you  to  do  something  that  I 
can't." 

"  Is  it  something  for  Edith  ? "  asked  Addice 
with  a  sinking  heart. 

"  Yes.  The  fact  is.  Miss  Graham,  I've  done 
all  I  possibly  can  for  her." 

All  too  plainly  he  implied  that  it  was:  im- 
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IK)ssible  for  him  or  anyone  else  to  do  more. 
Addice  understood. 

"  Do   you    want    me   to   tell    her  ? "    asked 
Addice  with  a  slow,  unemotional  utterance. 

*'  I  am  afraid,  somehow,  to  tell  her  myself. 
I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  ?  I  pronounce 
about  a  dozen  death  sentences  a  month  on  an 
average,"  he  said  cynically.  "  It  would  save 
me  the  trouble  if  you  get  a  suitable  op- 
portunity. She  needn't  know  just  yet. 
Perhaps  she  needn't  know  at  all  till  the  last 
minute.  You  seem  to  understand  her.  I 
leave  the  matter  entirely  in  your  hands.  You 
ought  to  find  it  pretty  easy,"  he  continued, 
almost  brutally,  "you  and  that  poor  girl  still 
believe  in  angels  and  archangels  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  I'm  not  a  religious  man,  I  go 
to  church  because  Society  expects  it  of  me. 
However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there." 

"  You  can  give  no  hope  ?  "  asked  Addice. 
Somehow  the  man's  callous  manner  was 
helping  her  to  bear  up.  Had  he  been  gentle 
and  sympathf^tic  she  might  have  given  way 
to  uncontrollable  anguish. 

"She  hasn't  the  ghost  of  a  chance,"  he  .,aid 
testily,  as  if  the  matter  was  to  him  a  most 
commonplace  affair.    "  Wlmt's  more.  !  liaven't 
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had    a  chance.      She  came    to  me   too  late. 
However,  that's  neither  here  nor  there  !  " 

"  How  loni?  do  you  think  it  will  be  before 
the  end,  Sir  Picton  ? "  Addice  asked,  out- 
wardly impassive. 

"  That  is  difficult  to  say.  Her  heart  is  not 
by  any  means  stron^r,  and  that  of  course  does 
not  improve  matters.  If  she  ever  faints  you 
must  send  to  my  house  at  once.  Young 
Bernard,  my  assistant,  will  come  round  if  I 
am  out.  Well,  I  leave  it  to  you  about  letting 
her  know  the  truth.  1  should  say  that  she 
wdl  Hve  about  four  months  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  You  need  not  frighten  her 
yet,  poor  girl." 

"  Edith  is  not  afraid  of  death,  Sir  Picton," 
said  Addice. 

"I  know  that!"  he  answered  gruffly. 
"  That's  where  the  difficulty  comes  in.  She 
doesn't  seem  to  have  any  fright  in  her.  1  am 
sure  T  don't  know  what  to  say  for  the  best 
about  telling  her." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  Addice  and  she 
touched  it  with  her  own.  The  man  seemed 
to  be  intentionally  callous.  He  stood  still  for 
several  seconds  as  though  in  some  indecision, 
and  then  suddenly  hurried  away  with  a  hasty 
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exclamation  that  Add:ee  could  not  hear. 
When  he  had  gone  Addice  stood  for  some 
iiioinents  overwhelmed  by  this  crushing 
sorrow.  She  was  to  tell  Edith  that.  .  .  ! 
Oh,  it  was  impossible !  God  was  asking  too 
nmch  of  her !  She  would  leave  it  until  to- 
morrow. 

On  the  morrow  Addicf  still  shrank  from  her 
sad  duty.  After  all,  Edith  had  four  months 
to  live.  She  need  not  be  told  for  quite  a  long 
while.  Sir  Picton  James  never  broached  the 
subject  again.  He  had  no  more  to  say  about 
it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  Sir 
Picton  '^ 'd  told  Addice  to  abandon  hope, 
Edith,  V  J  had  kept  her  bed  all  that  day,  was 
reading  aloud  to  Addice  the  fifth  chapter  of 
St.  INIark's  Gospel.  When  she  had  read  in 
her  simple,  reverent  way,  of  the  healing  of 
-Jairus'  daughter,  Addice  exclaimed  with  a 
sigh. 

"  Oh,  Edith,  if  only  He  were  here  now  !  " 

"  1  believe  that  He  can  make  n^e  strong 
again,  if  it  is  His  will ! '    the  sick  girl  answered. 

'*  Addice  !  "  Edith  went  on  after  a  silence. 
"  There  is  something  1  want  to  tell  you  about 
mvself." 
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Add.ce  knelt  by  the  bedside  and  hid  her 
tace.  Siie  stretched  out  her  arm,  and  felt  the 
trail,  Unn,  hand  of  Edith  clasp  hers. 

"  Poor   Addice,  you  understand    nie,"  said 
the  ^rentle,  compassionate  voice.     "I  was  so 

Addfcei ''  ""''  '^''""  ^""-  ^^^^^'  P-^ 
If  tears  of  sorrow  and  pity  fell  down  Edith's 
cheeks,  they  were  for  her  friends  dear  sake, 
tor  herself,  she  could  face  death  unafraid,  sad 
only  because  its  shadow  would  cast  a  ^looin 
over  those  she  loved. 

The  voice  Addice  heard  was  like  that  of  a 
mo  her,  soothing  her  fretting  child.  Addice 
could  only  hide  her  face  and  sob  out  her  grief 
Uo  not  weep  for  nie.  Addice  dear.  When 
the  tune  conies,  God  will  help  me.  He  will 
help  us  all !  I  trust  I  shall  be  able  to  say  with 
my  Lord  Be  of  good  cheer.  I  have  overcome 
tlie  world  ! 

It  might  have  been  easier  to  bear  had  Edith 
been  incredulous  and  optimistic  about  her 
recovery,  after  the  manner  of  most  mortals. 
Ihe  girls^pathetic  fortitude  was  heartrending. 
Has  Sir  Picton  James  said  anything  of 
tins  to  you  i  asked  Edith,  as  Addice's  sobbing 
ceased.  ^ 
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"  Darling,  I  cannot  talk  like  this  !  It  is  too 
terrible." 

"  I  ou,t,'ht  to  know,  Addice.  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  I  have  not  lon<^  to  stay  in  this 
world.     Has  Sir  IMcton  said  how  long.?  " 

"  Only  the  other  day,"  said  Addice,  striving 
to  check  her  sobs,  "  he  told  me  you  had  about 
four  months  to  live." 

"  Four  months  !  It  seems  a  long  time  now 
that  I  have  said  .  ,  .  '  good-bye '  .  .  . 
I  do  not  love  the  beautiful  things  of  this  earth 
any  the  less  because  I  have  to  leave  tiiem 
behind.  I  have  been  very  happy  here,  and  it 
is  sad  to  have  to  go  all  alone.  But  I  am  in 
God's  hands,  and  I  can  make  my  will  His." 

Addice  took  Edith  in  her  arms,  and  the  two 
girls  embraced  silently.  Addice  had  never 
realised  so  poignantly  all  that  her  dear  friend 
was  to  her.  Atler  all,  what  is  the  love  we 
feel  for  those  who  can  walk  joyously  beside  us 
wiien  all  around  is  bright  and  fair,  revelling 
with  us  in  the  sunshine  of  life  !  A  poor  thing 
of  little  worth  compared  to  the  lo\e  we  feel  for 
•d  dear  one  lying  helpless  before  us  in  the 
utmost  bodily  weakness.  The  young  man 
who  stands  before  the  suffering  form  of  her 
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led  him  laughing  along  the  fairest  ways  of  life, 
feels  now,  in  the  hour  of  fear  and  darkness,' 
that  he  loves  her  with  a  love  that  is  almost 
Divine  in  its  self-forgetfulness.    Oh,  red,  warm 
lips,  that  gave  me  kiss  for  kiss.     Oh,  bright, 
bright  eyes  that  smiled  back  into  mine.     Oh,' 
frail,  lovely  form  I    folded  in   ecstasy  to  my 
breast !     You  were  never  so  dear  as  these  wan, 
cold  lips  that  have  been  kissed  by  the  bride- 
groom Death,  these  poor  half  blind  eyes,  this 
helpless   form,   lovely   as   ever— but,   oh!    so 
terribly    changed.       Oh,   my    life's   one   love, 
slipping  awry  from  me  into  the  unseen  abyss 
of  the  grave,  in  our  hours  of  human  bliss  you 
were  never  so  dear  vs  now  !     Never,  never  so 
dear  ! 

So  might  a  lover  thijik,  gazing  on  all  that 
remained  on  earth  of  his  beloved.  Yet  was 
Addice's  love  for  Editli  of  a  finer  sort  than 
the  love  of  many  a  man  for  woman.  As  their 
lips  met  in  that  long  kiss— desthied  to  he 
their  last  of  all  on  earth,  she  would  have  lain 
down  her  own  life,  had  it  been  in  her  power, 
to  save  her  friend's. 

"  It  seems  so  hard  to  say  '  good-night,'  "  said 
Addice.  "  But  you  need  rest  and  I  nmst 
leave  you." 
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"  Yes,  dearest,  I  need  rest,"  said  Edith,  "  so 
do  you,  poor  Addice,  you  look  so  pale  and 
worn.     Kiss  me  now  and  say  'good-night.' " 

"  Good-night,  dear  Edith.     God  bless  you." 

Addice  was  gone.  A  low  sweet  voice  was 
singing  to  Edith,  and  she  knew  it  was  her 
motiier's  voice.  She  had  never  seen  her 
mother,  for  the  latter  had  died  when  she  was 
only  a  few  months  old.  Yet  Edith  knew  that 
this  gentle  voice  she  could  hear  now  was  her 
mother's.  Something  had  awakened  a 
slumbering  memory.  Edith  was  drawing 
near  again  to  the  vast  infinity  whence  she  had 
come  into  the  world.  For  her  the  things  of 
earth  were  no  more.  She  was  as  a  babe 
again,  conscious  only  of  her  mother's  voice, 
and  a  sense  of  wonderful  peace. 

That  angel  voice  sang  Edith  to  sleep. 
1  )arkness  came  to  her— darkness  and  rest ! 
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Tliat  night  Addice  had  the  strangest  dream 
of  her  life.  Her  soul  seemed  to  be  lifted  out 
of  her  body,  and  she  was  carried  far  away 
into  a  distant  land,  and  the  world  seemed  to 
grow  centuries  younger.  How  she  knew  this, 
she  could  never  afterwards  tell,  but  the  whole 
dream  was  as  mystical  as  it  was  viv  id. 
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Her  own  personality  was  entirely  forgotten, 
and  she  stood,  a  little  swarthy  maid  in  an 
oriental  town.  The  heat  was  terrible,  but  the 
whole  scene  was  very  brilliant  and  picturesque 
in  its  colouring.  She  knew  not  who  siie  was, 
but  she  was  going  to  the  house  of  a  dying 
playmate  to  see  her  for  the  last  time.  There 
was  nothing  fantastic  to  her  in  the  appearance 
of  the  men  and  women  who  passed  her  in 
busy  throngs,  so  utterly  had  she  forgotten 
modernity  and  the  West. 

She  paused  in  awe  as  -.  body  of  bronzed, 
travel-stained  soldiery  went  clanking  past,' 
their  features  and  armour  telluig  of  the 
conquering   might   of  Imperial   Rome. 

Now  she  was  near  the  house  of  her  dying 
friend.  A  group  of  dusky  children  wers 
gathered  outside  it,  waiting  with  miiigled 
sadness  and  morbid  curiosity  to  hear  that  one 
who  was  as  full  of  life  and  vigour  as  they 
were  but  a  few  short  days  ago,  had  been 
gathered  to  her  fathers.  A  heart-rending 
sound  of  subdued  wailing  came  from  within 
the  house,  mhigled  with  a  low  chanting.  She 
was  dead. 

In  another  moment  she  herself  was  within 
that  iiouse  of  desolation,     '['lie  stricken  mother 
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met  her,  and  half  led  half  carried  her  into  an 
inner  chamber.  The  stillness  of  death  was  in 
tlie  room.  It  was  on  the  frail,  young,  piteous 
form  she  eazed  at  through  her  tears.  The 
pallor  of  aeath  was  on  the  face  of  the  girl— 
the  face  of  Edith  Mordaunt ! 

Ad  dice  awoke  with  a  startled  cry,  dizzy 
with  the  horror  of  a  presentiment  that  this 
dream  had  brought  upon  her.  The  still, 
lifeless  face  of  Edith,  as  she  had  seen  it  in  her 
dream  was  still  before  her  eyes.  She  hastily 
lit  a  candle,  and  hurried  to  Edith's  room,  in  a 
fever  of  apprehension. 

That  is  not  Edith  lying  there !  The  good 
Crod  help  us  all  when  tears  rain  down  on 
faces  that  feel  them  not,  our  voices  call  dear 
names  to  ears  that  hear  not.  No,  it  is  not 
Edith!  That  beautiful  cold  form  is  but 
lifeless,  shapen  dust.  Yet,  look,  wonder  of 
wonders,  that  form  was  never  so  near  the 
Divine  when  she  was  one  of  us !  Here  is  a 
purer  and  nobler  image  of  God  ! 
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And  wli"n  he  was  come  in,  he  said,  why  make  ye  this 
•do  and  weep  ?     The  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 

■'  And  he  took  tlie  damsel  hy  the  hand,  and  said  unto 
iier,  Talitka  Cumi,  wliieh  is  being  interpreted,  Damsel,  I 
say  unto  thee,  arise." 
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The  healing  voice  had  sounded,  and  Edith's 
white  soul  had  arisen  at  her  Master's  command. 
According  to  the  wisdom  of  man  she  had  been 
given  four  months  to  live  and  suffer.  The 
Great  Physician  in  His  wonderful  wisdom  and 
mercy,  had  given  her  four  days. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

"  Tliough  tlie  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind 
exceeding  small ; 
Though  with  patience  He  stands  waiting,  with  exact- 
ness grinds  He  all."— Translated  by 

LoNGKEi,LOVv. 

}y^  ^^\  *l;^*^  ^^^^  writers  of  hack  songs  and 
"pathetic"  stories   of  the  cheaper   sort  have 
done   to   vulgarise    the    subject,   there   is   no 
sentiment  more  tenderly  beautiful  than  that 
with  which  we  regard  the  treasured  relics  of 
our  dead.      Perhaps,  indeed,  the  widespread 
popularity  of  banal  songs  about  empty  chairs, 
laded   roses,  and   locks   of  hair  only  goes  to 
prove  how  universal,  how  very  natural  is  the 
sentiment  that  they  desecrate,  and  the  strong 
aversion  with  which  a  cultured  or  sensitive 
nimd  regards  such  songs  is   only  born  of  a 
strong  realisation   of   the   sacredness   of  the 
tliome. 

How  strange  and  sad  it  is  that  those  of  us 
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wliose  faith  in  reunion  beyond  the  grave  is 
firm  and  unwavering  should  yet  cling  to  the 
poor,  material  tokens  by  which  we  remember 
our  beloved  ones  as  they  were  on  earth.  Is 
it  becrtuse  we  know  that  their  humanity  has 
gone  for  ever — literally,  irrevocably  dead  ? 
We  know  that  we  sliall  never  see  them  again 
in  the  form  and  semblance  that  we  so  loved. 
We  cannot  —  sometimes  we  would  not — 
conceive  them  as  existent  without  their 
beloved  littlenesses,  their  dear  imperfections, 
the  thousand  trifling  outward  characteristics 
that  made  our  loved  ones  what  they  were.  It 
is  so  hard  to  think  of  them  as  spirits  mys- 
teriously aloof  from  us,  infinitely  purer  and 
holier  than  we.  We  want  them  as  they  were, 
and  they  are  gone  for  ever — we  will  not  be 
comforted  because  they  are  not. 

In  the  bitterness  of  our  grief  we  forget  that, 
ere  the  reunion  takes  place,  we  too  shall  have 
been  wondrously  and  gloriously  changed.  It 
caimot  be  a  sin  to  mourn  the  dead,  for  our 
grief  was  hallowed  by  Him  who  wept  at  the 
tomb  of  I^azarus.  But  let  us  strive  to  re- 
member tliat  the  lost  ones  will  be  restored  to 
us  wlien  we  and  they  sliall  have  attained  to  a 
state  of  perfection  of  which  we  cannot  hope  for 
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e\e!i  the  diirimest  conception  whilst  here 
eartii. 

Amongst  tlie  many  triHes  that  Addiee 
Ireusured  for  Edith  Mordaunt's  sake,  were  a 
(ew  sheets  of  manuscript  that  siie  still  cherished 
when  they  liad  become  yellow  with  age.  It 
was  the  manuscript  of  a  legend  that  Addiee 
licrself  had  written  to  please  Edith  only  a  few 
(lays  before  the  peaceful  end  came.  The  gist 
of  this  legend  had  been,  in  fact,  suggested  by 
Edith's  discourse  on  the  confessional.  Addiee 
often  wrote  fragments  in  prose  and  verse  when 
siie  was  struck  by  any  idea  that  seemed  to 
call  for  committal  to  writing,  and  the  following 
legend  at  least  served  the  purpose  of  inter- 
esting her  dying  friend. 

SIR  CORDIFER'S  REPENTANCE 

A    LEGEND 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales— he  who  was  called 
the  Black  Prince— swept  with  his  vast  army 
tlirough  Aquitaine,  leaving  the  country  desolate, 
bleeding  and  fam.ine-stricken  in  his  wake.  The 
smoke  went  upward,  as  from  a  sacrifice,  from 
tlic  charred  ruins  of  a  hundred  once  beautiful 
villages.  The  blood  of  the  innocent  cried  out 
Irom  the  ground  for  God's  vengeance.     Black 
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remains  of  happy  homesteads,  black  scenes  of 
wanton  carnage  and  cruelty,  and  blacker  deeds 
that  it  were  sin  even  to  name — all  these  bore 
terrible  testimony  against  Edward,  the  Black 
J'rince. 

With  that  devastating  army  there  rode  a 
certain  knight — Sir  Cordifer.  He  was  a  man 
who  loved  soldiering  and  long  campaigns  for 
their  own  sake.  He  had  fought  under  various 
banners,  with  varying  fortune,  until  at  last  he 
had  declared  that  he  served  none  but  Dame 
Fortune  herself. 

Now,  Sir  Cordifer  was  a  man  of  gentle 
birth,  but  misfortune  had  embittered  his  spirit 
and  hardened  his  heart.  He  had  been  cheated 
out  of  his  patrimony  by  a  wicked  fraud,  and, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  he  had  cursed  his 
kind,  and  sworn  to  be  the  merciless  foe  of 
the  human  race  so  long  as  he  lived.  He  fought 
for  fighting's  sake,  and  owned  allegiance  to  no 
king,  cause  or  religion.  He  was  his  own 
servant  and  his  own  master,  and  his  sword 
was  for  whoever  could  offer  him  the  highest 
pay  or  hold  out  the  most  alluring  prospect  of 
plunder.  But  although  he  was  a  mercenary, 
and  belonged  to  a  class  of  men  notorious 
through  all  ages  for  their  gross  brutality,  he 
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could  never  forget  that  there  was  gentle  blood 
Hihis  veins.  He  hud  assumed  the  name  of 
Cordifer  when  he  declared  hhnself  to  be  the 
enemy  of  mankind,  and  never,  even  amidst 
the  wildest  scenes  of  earnage.  had  he  forgotten 
his  knighthood— save  once  ! 

For  as  he  rode  away,  with  that  grim  and 
terrible  host  from  the  charred  and  smouldering 
shambles  that  remained  to  mark  the  site  of 
tlie  fair  city  of  Limoges,  there  was  a  picture 
m  his  mmd  that  he  would  fain  have  effaced  a 
stain  ot  innocent  blood  upon  his  sword  lie 
would  gladly  have  forgotten,  and  his  heart 
Mas  neavy  as  the  murderous  mace  that  swung 
at  Ins  side.  ^ 

But  a  short  time  ago,  when  this  great  army 
started  forth  on  its  destructive  march,  it  had 
been  indeed  a  goodly  sight  to  see.  There  was 
the  flower  of  English  nobility -hundreds  of 
warrior  knignts  cantering  together  on  bravely 
eaparisoncd  chargers,  with  the  Southern  sun- 
shine glinting  oi>.  their  hehnets,  and  bejewelling 
hem  with   myriad  specks   of  dazzling  light 

umes  and  pennons  had  waved  gaily,  arms 
had  clashed  and  jangled  merrily,  the  plodding 
jnercenaries,  cross-bowmen  and  men-at-arms 
had  sung  lustily  of  the  glories  of  the  fr«v  -^r,^ 
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the  joys  of  plunder  and  pillage.  Now  the 
troops  were  taniished  and  sated  with  carnage. 
Riders,  horses  and  foot-soldiers  alike  seemed 
stricken  with  unutterable  weariness.  The 
much  diminished  ranks  of  the  men-at-arms 
plodded  on  in  brutish  silence.  The  basinets 
and  cuirasses  of  the  surviving  knights  were  no 
longer  bright,  but  dulled  and  tarnished  with 
rust  and  blood. 

Suddenly  a  solid  bank  of  black  cloud  ap- 
peared, like  a  distant  forest,  on  the  horizon, 
and  advanced  lowering  across  the  sky.  A 
rumble  of  thunder,  long,  low  and  ominous, 
broke  the  oppressive  stillness  of  the  air.  The 
sound  was  instantly  followed  by  the  neighing 
of  frightened  chargers.  Onward  and  onward 
rolled  that  awful  sea  of  pitch-black  cloud. 
Harsh  and  angry  the  fitful  burst  of  thunder 
kept  breaking  out.  Then  the  first  dazzling 
flash  of  forked  lightning  hissed  and  played 
around  the  massed  helms  of  the  mounted 
soldiery.  The  terrified  horses  plunged 
violently,  their  riders  tugged  savagely  at  the 
reins  and  uttered  hideous  imprecations.  But 
Sir  Cordifer's  thoughts  had  taken  him  back, 
for  the  moment,  to  the  ruined  city,  and  the 
memory  of  that  which  had  befallen  him  there 
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made  hiin  ill-at-ease.     Therefore,  he  was  not 
ready,  heiii^r  wrapped  in  thou^^ht,  to  take  coni- 
inaiid  of  his  steed.     He  was  riding  apart  on  tlie 
outskirts  of  the  eavalcade,  and  in  a  nionient, 
Ills  frightened  eliarger  had  dashed  away  with 
hull.     The   others  were    too   coneerned    witli 
keeping  their  own  beasts  in  hand  to  pay  any 
heed  to  Sir  Cordifer,  and  ere  the  storm  hurst 
in  its  full  fury,  he  liad  vanished.     This  was  not 
tiiought   to    be    a   matter   for   great   wonder 
iiiiiongst   liis    eompanions    in    arms,    for   Sir 
Cordifer  had  ever  been  a  sohtary  and  morose 
man. 

Sir  Cordifer  tried  to  gather  the  rein  firmly 
in  his  massive  hand,  but  it  was  too  late.     The 
powerful  animal  dashed  away  madly,  on  and 
on,  taking,  to  his  unutterable  horror,  the  way 
i'Hck  to  the  ruined  eity  where  the  blaekened 
corpse  of  his   own   honour   lay.     The  storm 
wliieh  had  been  so  long   brewing  now  burst 
with  a  fury  that  struek  terror  to  Sir  Cordifer's 
soul,  for  it  seemed  to  be   a  manifestation  of 
(iods   anger.       Volleys    of  hail    beat    down 
|Hrccly   on    his   armour,   flash    upon    flash  of 
'M-htrimg  hissed  around  his  very  head,  till  at 
■Hst  one   awful    forked    Hame    of    withering, 

hiiri I iiiir  (ti.^    ..4-i._., .  i. _  ,1   I        .<  ...  .... 

o  =-'•->  "i.Liav;ti;u  uy  uiQ  stcci  in  wiueil  lie 
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was  caparisoned  from  head  to  foot,  swept 
down  upon  him  and  seemed  to  consume  him 
for  one  ag^onised  moment.  The  charger 
lunged  forward  and  fell  to  the  earth — dead ! 
Oidy  a  shapeless  mass  of  fused  metal  re- 
mained where  Sir  Cordifer's  riglit  hand  had 
been. 

Uttering  one  piercing  cry  of  "  Miserere,"  he 
fell  into  a  deadly  swoon. 

When  consciousness  returned  to  him,  he 
opened  his  eyes.  At  first  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  the  awful  darkness  that  had  come 
upon  him  would  not  go  away.  Then  he 
screamed  aloud  with  horro'  for  he  was  blind 
—blind  !  ! 

"  Have  courage,  my  son,"  said  ive  and 

gentle  voice.  "  And  pray  to  our  blessed  Lady 
i'o-    iclp  hi  3'our  sorrow." 

Sir  Cordifcr  tried  to  stretch  out  his  arms 
towards  the  speaker  but  his  right  arm  seemed 
numbed  and  helpless.  He  could  just  feel 
enough  to  know  that  the  stranger  was  swathing 
it  in  bandages. 

"  Pray  for  me,  whoever  thou  art ! "  Sir 
Cordifer  moaned.  *'  Pray  for  me,  for  my 
punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear  !  " 
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It  was  many  days  before  Sir  Cordifer  as 
al)le  to  think  clearly  and  understand  what  >vas 
^'oin^  on  around  him.  He  had  lain  dreamin^r 
horrible  dreams,  in  which  the  ghosts  of  all  he 
had  slain  in  battle,  and,  worse  than  these,  the 
face  of  one  whose  iimocent  blood  he  had  shed 
in  a  moment  of  savage  insanity,  al!  rose  to 
torment  him.  \Vhen  he  awoke  his  soul  also 
awoke  from  the  slumber  of  sin. 

He  learned  he  was  lying  in  a  monastery, 
whither  he  had  been  brought  by  two  monks 
who  had  discovered  him.  They  had  gone  forth 
to  succour,  as  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  those 
who  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  English, 
and  had  come  upon  Sir  Cordifer  lying  out  on 
the  open  plain,  lightning-stricken  and  blind, 
by  the  side  of  his  dead  charger.  He  learned 
also  that  tliey  had  conveyed  him  to  their 
monastery— a  poor,  mangled,  sightless  wreck 
of  humanity,  and  nursed  him  even  as  the 
Samaritan  of  the  Master's  parable.  So  there 
lie  lay,  Sir  Cordifer,  the  dauntless,  godless, 
reckless  soldier  of  fortune,  a  stricken,  blind, 
helpless  cripple,  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
monks  whom  he  had  always  scoffed  at  and 
despised. 

As;  i^oon  q,s   hi^  «fro|i«»4-!«    \^.^a    ;.,   , n 
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measure,  returned  to  Sir  Cordifer  he  sought 
audience  of  the  Ahbot,  to  whom  in  deepest 
penitence,  lie  made  a  full  confession  of  all 
his  sins.  Could  Sir  Cordifer  have  seen  the 
Abbot's  face  when  the  interview  was  over 
he  would  have  trembled  at  the  horror  and 
revulsion,  the  terrible  wrath  written  upon  it. 
Not  a  sign  of  compassion,  not  a  ray  of  mercy 
was  there  in  the  holy  man's  face.  The  Abbot 
firmly  believed  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to 
relieve  his  erring  and  penitent  brother  from 
the  burden  of  his  past  sins,  yet  he  did  not  see 
fit,  in  his  liardness  of  heart,  to  say  a  word  of 
comfort  to  the  suffering  man.  Nay,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  withhold  from  him  even  the 
hope  of  an  infinitely  merciful  God's  idtimate 
pardon.  Surf'  Heaven  had  already  punished 
Sir  Cordifer  sev^erely  enough  !  Yet  the  most 
holy  and  reverent  Abbot  mus»t  neecN  inflict 
further  dire  penalties  on  the  heart-broken 
cripple,  such  wer^  iiis  wrath  and  horror  at  the 
mai 's  utter  sinfulness  ! 

Sir  Cordifer  li  Lened  to  the  Abbot's  words 
on  bended  knees  and  with  bowed  head.  When 
he  heard  his  doom,  he  said  "  My  sins  have 
been  as  scarlet.  Let  the  Lord  deal  with  me 
as  He  will." 
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These  were  the  last  words  the  penitent  ever 
spoke  to  mortal  man  ! 

That  ni^rht  the  Abbot  called  an  assemblj-  of 
the  brotherhood,  and  when  they  were  gathered 
to-ether,  they  saw  by  the  Abbot's  clouded  and 
wrathful  mien  that  something  uimsual  was 
Hfoot,  and  they  feared  lest  some  penance 
were  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  whole  brother- 
hood. As  soon  as  they  were  all  assembled 
together,  the  Abbot  spake  the  following 
\\ords : 

"  My  brothers,  you  may  have  heard  some 
talk     amongst     yourselves     concerning     the 
stranger    who    was    lately   received    into   our 
I'lidst.     How  that  he  was  found  blinded  and 
maimed    by  lightning  doubtless   you  already 
know.     We  cannot,  as  followers  of  our  blessed 
I-ord,  turn  him  helpless  and  crippled  as  he  is 
horn  our  doors.     Nay,  we  are  rather  rejoiced 
tliut   the    Lord    has   delivered    him   into   our 
'''i"^ls.      For,    though    we    cannot    heal    his 
shattered  body,  yet  the  Holy  Church,  through 
o'T   unworthy  agency,  is  able  in  some  small 
'I^J.ncc  I  trust,  to  cleanse  his  soul. 

"  For,  my  brothers,  this  man  whom  we  have 
"vei\cd  amongst  us  is  the  blackest  and  vilest 
of  sinners.     Only  by  nmcb  suflering,  fasting 
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and  praying  in  this  world  can  he  liope 
for  remission  of  a  titlie  of  his  sii  hereafter. 
The  matter  of  this  man's  penanct  is  one  that 
concerns  you  all  most  closely.  I  have  decreed 
that  he  shall  henceforth  pass  not  a  single  word 
witii  any  of  his  kind,  so  that  lie  may  the  hetter 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  solitary 
communing  with  Almighty  God  for  mercy 
and  pardon.  This  may  seem  a  very  terrible 
and  severe  penance  to  impose  upon  a  man 
who  has  passed  all  his  years  in  the  world 
amongst  the  most  worldlj'  and  riotous  of  iiis 
fellowmen,  but  my  bretiiren,  it  is  just,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  may  save  our  erring  brother's 
immortal  soul  from  everlasting  agonies  it  is 
also  merciful.  Let  none  dare  to  disobey  me 
in  this !  " 

The  Abbot's  face  was  white  with  threatening 
wratii  as  he  spake  these  words.  The  bretiiren 
knew  well  that  he  w;is  a  hard  and  cruel  man 
at  iieart,  and  they  felt  that  he  had  dealt  very 
harshly  witii  tlic  poor,  broken  wreck  of 
humanity  who  was  already  suffering  so 
terribly  for  what,  after  all,  were  only  the 
conunon  ofreiices  of  a  warrior.  But  they  were 
powerless  to  resist  the  Abbot's  connnands,  so 
they  held  their  peace  and   trembled.      Some 
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of  tlie  more  pious  and  thoughtful  of  tlieir 
tiuniher  made  daily  intercessions  on  the 
sinner's  hehalf. 

"  Let  none  of  you  dare  to  disohey  me  in 
t!iis  !  "  continued  the  Abhot,  his  voice  rising 
in  v-ratliful  menace.  "  For  as  I  stand  here  if 
any  one  of  the  brethren  ever  speaks  as  much 
as  one  word  to  this  sinner,  he  shall  share  his 
(loom  !  " 

Time  passed  away,  and  soon  the  brethren 
(Ireaaed  to  pass  the  door  of  the  penitent's  cell, 
l)ecause  of  the  sounds  that  so  frequently  came 
from  within.  Sometimes  it  was  a  heartrending 
sound  of  low  moaning.  Sometimes  the  poor 
sufferer  would  scream  aloud  of  tlie  horrors  he 
liad  witness  d,  and  cry  out  that  the  phantoms 
of  those  he  had  slain  were  haunting  him.  The 
brethren  took  it  in  turns  to  carry  the  solitary 
Iiis  food  and  drink,  and  it  was' all  too  plain 
that  the  hardy  ron-liearted  warrior  of  a  few 
short  weeks  agone  was  a  crushed  and  broken 
"laii  in  body  and  spirit. 

At  last  one  of  the  brethren  sought  the 
Abbot,  beseeching  him  to  have  some  pitv  on 
tlie  penitent,  sayijig,  "  I  am  sure  he  hath"  but 
f^w  days  to  live." 

Hut    the    Abbot    relented    not    one    whit. 
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"The»i."  he  replied,  "le^  those  few  days  he 
well        lit  in  s()lita;y  prayer." 

Some  lew  nights  afterwards  another  of  the 
brethren,  whom  the  Abbot  favoured  because 
he  was  always  most  zealous  in  reporting  the 
shortcomings  ot  others  (though  he  seldom  had 
a  lengthy  confession  to  make  on  his  own 
account)  came  to  the  Abbot  making  a  great 
to-do,  declaring  that  one  of  the  brotherhood 
was  even  then  hi  Sir  Cordifer's  cell,  conversing 
with  the  sinful  man. 

"  Have  a  care  what  thou  sayest,"  cried  tlie 
Abbot,  almost  mad  with  fury. 

"  Come  to  the  cell  and  see  for  yourself, 
most  holy  Father,"  cried  the  informer,  craftily. 
"  For  be  sure  the  disobedient  brother  will  not 
stay  long." 

Both  the  Abbot  and  the  zealous  brother 
hurried  at  once  to  Sir  Cordifer's  cell. 

"  How  comes  it  that  the  door  is  unlocked  ? " 
exclaimed  the  Abbot.  '*  It  is  not  the  time 
for  this  man's  food  to  be  taken  to  him  !  " 

Even  as  he  spake  the  Abbot  heard  the 
sound  of  a  voice  that  seemed  to  be  speaking 
words  of  gracious  comfort  and  pardon  to  the 
dying  penitent.  AVith  unassuaged  fury  the 
Abbot  liastened  to  enter  the  cell,  but  on  the 
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threshold  he  stopped,  for  he  could  see  that  Sir 
Cordifer  had  breathed  his  last.  But  only  for 
;i  inoiiient  was  this  arrogant,  stiff-necked  man 
awed  by  the  presence  of  death.  Then  lie 
turned  to  one  who  stood  by  the  pallet  on 
which  the  dead  man  lay.  This  unknown  one 
was  wearing  the  habit  of  tlie  brotherhood,  but 
his  I'eatures  were  hidden  beneath  a  cowl.  In 
a  moment  all  the  Abbot's  fierce  anger  broke 
out  again. 

"  Who  art  thou  ?  "  he  cried.  "  I'hat  darest 
tliiis  to  disobey  my  connnands  ?  " 

The  stranger  then  turned  towards  him,  and 
raised  his  cowl.  The  Abbot  fell  prone  to  the 
ground. 

For  the  Abbot  had  looked  upon  His  face. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

"  Oh  1   tear  not  in  a  world  like  this. 
And  thou  .■,halt  know  ere  long, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 
To  sutler  and  he  strong." 

Longfellow. 

Quietly  and  reverently  they  laid  Edith  to 
rest,  only  her  friend  Addice,  her  stepmother 
and  her  little  cousins  heing  present  at  the  last 
sad  ceremony.  Mrs.  Mordaunt  was  almost 
unceasing  in  iier  thanks  to  Addice  for  all  that 
she  had  done  to  brighten  and  eaiie  the  departed 
girl's  last  days  on  earth. 

"  You  nuist  have  been  such  a  com^'jrt  to 
our  dearest  Edith,  Addice  !  "  she  said  very 
tenderly. 

"  If  I  have  been  half  the  joy  and  comfort  to 
her  that  she  has  been  to  me  I  am  truly  thank- 
ful," said  Addice.  "  But  dear  Mrs.  Mordaunt, 
it  grieved  me  so  much  that  I  was  unable  to 
send  for  you  in  time.     .     ." 
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Here  the  sentence  was  broken  oft'  by  u  sob 
"  My  dearest  Addice  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Mor- 
'launt.  "Never  reproach  yourself  on  that 
point,  I  he^  of  you.  Sir  Picton  James  has 
assured  me  himself  that  the  end  was  entirelv 
iniforeseen,  and  that  he  advised  you  not  to 
send  lor  me,  as  my  presence  miyht  have 
suo^^ested  presentiments  of  the  end  to  our 
darling." 

Tickle    was    standing   by   listening   to   her 
Aunt,  with  an  expression  of  gravity  be3ond 
her  years  upon  her  face.     Her  little  sisters- 
vapid,  colourless  children    as   compared   with 
;  rr;^  /^^f  l^^-l^^d  both  returned  home, 
I'wt  1  ickle  had  pleaded  hard  to  remain  a  few' 
days    longer    witli    Mrs.    Mordaunt,    and    in 
justice  to  the  child,  it  nmst  be  said  she  was 
f^^enu.nely  anxious   to  help  and  comfort   the 
l^ereaved  lady.      She  was  too  nmch  imbued 
Willi  her  brothers' public  school  ideas  to  make 
any  disp  ay  of  her  sorrow,  great  though  it  was 
<<>r  the  child  had  been  devoted  to  Edith      But 
she  bravely   hid    her  grief,    and   by   so 'doing 
Kipcd  others  who,  in  spite  of  their  years,  were 
'<;ss  stoical  than  she,  to  sanctify  their  pain  by 
silence.  "^ 

"  Alas  I  "  cried  Mrs.  Mordaunt.  w?-..-. 
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speechless  moments  had  elapsed,  "  I  shall  feel 
very  lonely  when  I  return  to  Salisbury  without 
my  darling  Edith  !  " 

"  You  must  It :  me  coine  back  with  you, 
dear  Aunt !  "  exclaimed  Pickle,  "  and  stay 
quite  a  long  time,     ril  be  awful  good  !  " 

And  to  do  Pickle  justice  let  it  be  said  that 
she  was. 

Before  she  left  Bournemouth,  however, 
something  of  an  adventure  befell  Pickle. 
She  had  taken  some  fresh  white  roses  to  lay 
upon  Edith's  gra\e,  and  when  she  returned 
she  had  a  tale  to  unfold.  When  she  had 
arrived  at  the  cemetery,  someone  was  standing 
alone  by  the  newlj^  made  mound.  An  old 
gentleman,  very  nicely  dressed  and  rather 
stout,  with  a  very  funny  face  that  had  made 
Pickle  feel  inclined  to  laugh.  Indeed,  Pickle 
was  quite  sure  she  would  have  laughed  out- 
right at  him  had  they  met  anywhere  else. 

And  this  strange,  funiry  old  gentleman  had 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  take  one  of  tii^  roses 
after  they  had  been  laid  upon  the  grave. 

"  Then,"  said  Pickle,  "  he  asked  me  if  I 
knew  the  young  lady  who  had  been  buried 
there  ?  And  I  said  '  Yes.'  Then  he  asked 
me  if  I  had  loved  her  verv  much,  and  I  said 
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ves^  again.  So  then  he  said  '  Kiss  me,  my 
<lear  and  I  let  him  kiss  me.  and  then  he 
tolaed  the  rose  up  in  his  handkerchief,  and 
went  away.  When  he  had  gone  a  little  way  " 
-this  was  evidently  the  most  pleasing  and 
interesting  part  of  the  narrative  to  Pickle- 
"  he  looked  round  and  raised  his  hat  to 
me  ! 

"  ^Yhoever  could  it  have  been  ?  "  exclaimed 
Airs.  Mordaunt. 

"  I  think  it  must  have  been  Mr.  Smythe  " 

returned   Addice.      «' Mr.   Smythe    has    been 

exceedingly  kind,  though  I  should  not   have 

thought  he  had  so  much  sentiment  in  him  " 

He  looked  the  sort  of  man  who  wouldn't 

l.ke   to  make  a  fuss  about  anything,  and  he 

seemcd-well-rather  shy,  you   know!"  said 
i  ickle. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Smythe  is  often  noticeably  self- 
eouscious,  said  Addice,  "  and  I  know  he  was 
'ond,  as  everyone  was,  of  dear  Edith,  for  he 
used  to  call  almost  every  day. 

To  be  saire  Mr.  Smythe  had',  in  his  singularly 
"•'Hispired  and  orthodox  way-the  way  in 
w  nch  he  went  through  that  which  we  must 
Pu  force  cal  h.s  I.fe -endeavoured  to  express 
"is    sympathv   .wuX    -  '"■  •      ■ 
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usually  done  by  calling  at  the  nursing  home 
and  leaving  his  card  and  a  pound  of  hot-house 
grapes.  There  are  thousands  of  worthy 
people  in  England  who  would  never  dream 
of  calling  upon  a  sick  friend  or  relative  with- 
out taking  a  pound  of  grapes  with  them,  as  a 
kind  of  passport.  It  is  an  ancieiit  and  vener- 
able custom  with  them,  as  it  has  been  with 
their  forefathers  for  several  generations.  To 
the  commonplace  mind,  a  pound  of  grapes 
seems  to  be  the  verj^  embodiment  of  sympatliy, 
and  (to  coin  a  phrase)  good  Samaritanisni," 
besides  being  a  panacea  for  every  ailment 
from  indigestion  to  a  broken  limb. 

On  the  day  after  Pickle's  meeting  with  the 
old  gentleman,  Mrs.  Mordaunt  came  to 
Addice  with  a  letter  in  her  hand,  the  contents 
of  which  seemed  to  be  causing  her  some 
bewilderment. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Mordaunt,  "  I  hardly 
know  what  to  think  about  this  letter.  You 
know  I  am  so  anxious  to  get  all  my  sad  duties 
with  regard  to  my  dear  Edith  discharged  and 
done  with,  and  Mith  this  end  in  view,  I  wrote 
to  Sir  Picton  James  some  few  days  ago, 
begging  him  to  let  me  know  the  amount  of 


his  fee  as   so'^n  't^   fmM-^iiir>»>f 
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reply,  and  as  you  have  seen  a  p-eat  deal  more 
c.t  urn  than  I  liuve,  perliaps  you  will  better  be 
ah  e  to  see  ns  motive  in  sending  me  so  extra- 
ordinary a  letter." 

Addice     took     the     missive     from     Mrs 
Mordaunt  s  hands,  and  read  as  follows : 

-Madam. 

I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  but  I  beg  to  state  that 
•'">  •"-'il.n.'  to   take  any  fee  whatever  for  any  slLh 
^^•7'-.      7';  '"''«■   to  render  your  dear  step-dau,.   tJ 
••"'y  -sh  J   had  been  able  to  do  n.ore   for  her   but     ,  .   ■ 
'"•'therh.Te  nor  there       Pr.,  ^         .  "**  " 

tner.  .      Fray  do  not  re-open  this  question 
'is  my  decision  is  final.  ^  ' 

I  am,  madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

PicTON  James. 

"  I  think,"  said  Addiee  aftpr  ,.^r.A  •  • 
"-.■   the  old    Phy.iei.nrie  terr  aT^ 

.™.u  es,  "Uhat  Sir  Pieton  .W.  ,„eans  th^ 
•«t  «  he  a  j,^aeeful  tribute  to  the  „>e,norv  of 
"ur  hehned  Edith."  cmory  or 

A  few  days  after-on  the  last  day  i„  fact 
l-e  We  Addiee.  Mrs.  Mordaunt  ai  d  -iekle 
'■':t;.r.,ed  to  Salisbury-Addiee  and  the  mt L 

;;""  .""'   "f  "   ''"">*«.  and   as   thev   ™..„^ 
■"'*"'  """  '"'  '"•"ueham.     He  eaughTsight 
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of  Addice  and  acknowledged  her  by  hastily 
raising  his  hat.     That  was  all. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Pickle  excitedly,  "  that  was 
Mr,  Smythe,  wasn't  it  ? " 

"  No,  dear,"  was  the  answer,  "  that  is  Sir 
Picton  James." 

"  Oh ! "  the  child  exclaimed,  "  is  he  a  real 
'Sir'?" 

"  A  real  what,  Norah  ? " 

"  A  real  '  Sir,'  you  know  !  " 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Addice  A\ith  a  smile,  "  I 
see  what  you  mean.  Yes,  dear,  he  is  a  real 
live  '  Sir '  as  you  call  it.     He  is  a  knight." 

"  And  did  Queen  Victoria  really  and  truly 
hit  him  on  the  shoulder  with  the  flat  side  of  a 
sword,  and  say,  '  Arise,  Sir  Picton  James,'  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing?"  Pickle's  eyes 
were  ablaze  with  pleasurable  excitement. 

"  Yes,  really  and  truly  ! "  Addice  answered. 
"  Because  he  has  done  so  much  for  poor 
people  who  are  never  likely  to  get  better  of 
their  ailments  in  this  world." 

"  And  he  kissed  me  !  "  cried  Pickle  in  great 
delight.  "  He  kissed — a  real  hve  knight 
kissed  me,  and  raised  his  hat  to  me !  How 
awfully  jolly ! " 
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copy  your  naujL,'hty  brothers  in  your  language!" 
laughed  Addice.  "  But  when  did  Sir  Picton 
kiss  you  ?  " 

'•  ( )h,  I  told  you  all  about  it,  and  you  said 
it  was  Mr.  Sniythe." 

"  Do  you  ineau  the  old  gentleman  who 
spoke  to  you  in  the  eeinetery  ?  "  asked  Addice 
incredulously. 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Addice.  It  was  Sir  Picton 
wiio  asked  me  for  a  rose  from  dear  Edith's 
grave." 

So  this  was  the  notoriously  self-centred  and 
mercenary  practitioner,  the  man  professedly 
devoid  of  all  religion,  sentiment  and  ideals, 
flow  often  does  the  sad  world  misunderstand 
iiia.iy  of  its  noblest  men  and  women  ! 

Some  years  after,  when  Sir  Picton  James 
was  himself  called  from  his  earthly  labours, 
Ins  partner,  Dr.  Bernard,  (a  man  rapidly 
rising  in  his  profession)  told  Sir  Geoffrey,  who 
^^•as  one  of  Sir  Picton's  legatees,  that  a  box 
contaming  many  withered  flowers,  locks  of 
hair,  and  sundry  trinkets  had  been  found 
carefully  locked  away  in  the  dead  man's  safe. 
^^  ith  these  was  found  a  paper  on  which  a  list 

""^  "^"^.^.  ^A^  written,  and  one  of  the  names 
v,a.,  liiditli  Mordaunt. 
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Dr.  Bernard  knew  from  his  ow;.  recollec- 
tions, that  it  was  a  list  of  brave  and  beautiful 
young  women,  who  had  all  been  cut  down  in 
the  morning  of  life,  but  who  had  all  met 
death  with  dauntless  hearts  and  smiling  lips. 
And  who  shall  doubt  that  the  old  physician 
saw  their  angel  faces  smiling  upon  him  when 
his  own  time  came  to  cross  the  river  of  rest. 
******** 

Addice  said  "good-bye"  to  Mrs.  Mordaunt 
and  Norah  at  Salisbury,  and  then  turned  her 
face  towards — home  ! 

Home!  But  what  an  empty,  cheerless  home 
it  would  be !  There  could  be  no  disguising 
the  fact  tliat  Mrs.  Graham  was  scheming— 
and  that  successfully- to  bring  about  what 
is  vulgarly  termed  a  "match"  between  Sir 
Geoffrey  Rivelston  and  her  niece  Lucilla. 
Once  back  at  Rosewurne  Villa,  Addice  would 
be  forced  again  to  endure  the  mortification 
and  grief  caused  by  Sir  (Jeoffrcy's  reproachful 
indifference,  and  to  wrestle  once  more  with 
the  unworthy,  but  excusably  human  feelings 
that  the  sight  of  her  demure,  fascinating 
companion's  happiness  nmst  inevitably  arouse. 

Her  position  at  her  uncle's  house  would 
have    been   quite    intolerable    for   a    f.:r   less 
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sensitive  person  than  she.  Alternately  ignored 
and  verbally  tormented  by  her  aunt,  silently 
reproached  by  the  estianged  glances  of  the 
man  siie  loved,  a  disturbing  Hgure,  (at  least  so 
she  t'cjucd)  in  the  mind  of  her  old  companion 
Lucilla,  there  would  be  little  brightiiess  for 
her  in  existence  now.  Before  she  went  away, 
home  had  been  indeed  cheerless  enough.  But 
the  gentle  influence  and  the  quiet  joy  of 
Edith's  friendship  had  been  the  comfort  of  her 
life.  And  now  even  these  had  been  taken 
from  her !  Addicc  knew  that  she  had  not  yet 
realised  the  terrible  loss  that  Edith's  death 
would  be  to  her  life.  She  knew  that  very 
soon  the  sense  of  sorrow  must  become  almost 
a  torture,  there  would  be  so  few  bright  or 
liJippy  things  to  look  forward  to  now,  so  mucli 
liad  gone,  so  nmch  was  lost. 

Home!      Home    to    the    old    sad    life    of 
yearning   to    be   lo\'ed,    to    be    understood— 
witiiout  the  comfort   of  the  friend  who  had 
always  loved  and  understood  her. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  waiting  for  Addice  when 
the  latter  arrived  at  Kosewarnc  \'illa,  and  of 
course  iiad  some  refreshment  ready  for  her. 
Her  material  ministrations  to  her  niece  were 
aM  that  they  should  have  been,  but  her  personal 
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welcome  was  more  than  usually  cold.     JMrs. 

Graham    sat    by    the   window    looking    out 

into   the  garden  with   that   repellant,  almost 

expressionless  look  on  her  face,  which  made 

Addice  fear  that  already  a  storm  was  brewing. 

Addice   could   only  make  a  jwor  pretence 

of  swallowing    the    food    that   her  aunt   had 

prepared     for    her,    for    she    felt    extremely 

anxious  to  get  away  from  the  latter's  presence. 

\'cry  soon  she  left  the  table  and  made  as  if  to 

quit  the  apartment. 

"  Don't  go,  Addice,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Graham  with  all  her  old  acerbity  of  manner. 
"  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  !  " 

Addice  turned  and  confronted  her  aunt  half 
defiantly.  She  was  prepared  for  some  cold 
and  cutting  speech  by  her  aunt's  manner,  but 
what  actually  f(}llowed  pained  her  more  keenly 
than  any  persecution  her  aunt  had  previously 
inflicted  upon  her. 

"  Well,    Addice,    so    you    have    returned ! 

Had    mj    advice    been  taken  you  would    not 

have   been    sent   away    in  sole  charge   of  an 

pvalid  !  " 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"  Sir   Geoffrey  seemed    to   think    that  you 

might  prove   to   be  of  some   use,  but  I  am 
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grieved  to  find  that  you  are  still  lamentably 
unpractical  and  irresponsible  for  your  age." 

"  I  venture  to  think,  aunt !  "  said  Addice 
in  a  low  voice,  but  with  a  touch  of  i)ride, 
"that  Sir  Picton  James  holds  a  different 
opinion." 

"  Sir  Picton's  opinion  will  not  alter  mine  !  " 
came  the  curt  reply. 

"  At  least,"  Addice  protested,  "  Sir  Picton 
.lames  was  in  a  better  position  to  judge  as  to 
iiow  I  acquitted  myself !  " 

Mrs.  Graham  rose  to  her  feet  and  advanced 
a  tow  steps  towards  Addice,  keeping  her  cold, 
steel-blue  eyes  fixed  on  the  girl's. 

"  Will  nothing  ever  toach  you  a  lesson  ?  " 
slic  cried  with  intense  bitterness.  "  You  were 
sent  away  with  a  poor,  dying  girl— as  good 
■uid  gentle  a  Christian  girl  as  ever  breathed  — 
whom  you  professed  to  love.  And  when  you 
were  told  that  the  poor  girl  was  nearly  at  iier 
last  gasp  you  did  not  even  have  the  connnon 
forethought  to  send  for  her  nearest  relative  !  " 

Addice  was  pale  and  trembling  through  the 
anguish  her  aunt's  pitiless,  bitter  words  had 
infiicted  on  her. 

"  Aunt !  "  cried  Addice,  "  you  cannot  know 
how  cruel,  how  unjust  are  your  words.     Snare 
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me  and  spare  yonrself,  for  you  will  remember 
this  some  day  !  " 

"  Spare  you  ?  I  wonder  you  dare  to  face 
me,  or  anyone  else  again,  after  your  most  un- 
natural behaviour!  Had  you  no  discretion 
that  you  could  use  in  such  a  case  ? " 

"  Sir  Picton  told  me  it  would  be  unwise 
to  send  for  Mrs.  Mordaunt,"  urged  Addice. 
Her  words  came  as  from  one  in  a  dream,  so 
overwhelmed  was  she  by  the  woman's  astound- 
ing injustice. 

"  If  1  had  been  placed  as  you  were,"  insisted 
Mrs.  Graham,  almost  fiercely,  "  I  would 
not  have  allowed  all  the  physicians  and  speci- 
alists in  Europe  tv>  dictate  to  me  on  such  a 
point  as  that !  Her  mother  had  more  right  to 
be  by  the  poor  girl's  side  than  either  Sir  Picton 
or  you  yoursell  had.  Why  your  own  natural 
instinct  should  liave  told  you  that!  No! 
You  were  afraid  to  break  the  news,  I  suppose, 
if  *^!ie  truth  must  be  known  !  You  thoiiglit, 
in  your  usual  shiftless,  aimless  fashion  :  '  I  will 
tell  her  to-morrow,  and  to-mo7Tow,  and  to- 
morrow !  '  And  what  was  the  result  of  your 
contemptible  lack  of  initiative  and  courage? 
That  poor  girl  died  alone— oh,  the  cruelty  of 
it!     Utterly  helpless  and  alone!      Witiiout  a 
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voice  slie  knew  to  soothe  her,  or  a  hand  to 
clasp  hers!  You  have  never  seen  a  human 
heing  struggle  with  death,  so  you  cannot 
{)icture  your  friend  stifling  in  mortal  agony 
without  even  the  strength  to  cry  out  for  help ! 
I  can  find  no  excuse  for  you,  Addice,  none 
whatever,  and  no  words  too  strong  for  your 
wicked  thoughtlessness  !  " 

U'ith  these  words  Mrs.  Graham  swept  out 
of  the   room,  and  Addice  crept  away  to  lier 
own  chamber.     There  she  opened  one  of  her 
boxes  and  took  therefrom  a  small  jewel  case, 
ill    which  she  had  placed  a  few  most  valued 
trinkets  belonging  to  happier  days.     Her  hot 
tears   fell  on  the  poor  trivial,  lifeless  things, 
whilst  her  frail  body  was  shaken  with  childish, 
helpless,  heartbreaking  sobs.      Gradually  her 
grief  became  less  turbulent.     After  all,  Edith 
knew  that  she  had  dene  her  utmost !     Yes  ! 
Edith  and  God  knew  the  truth.     This  being 
so,  why  should  she  grieve  over  the  hardness 
and    injustice   of  one  who  had  not  even  the 
light  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  her  'f 

The  sun  Avas  setting,  flooding  the  country 
with  rosy  light,  painting  the  western  sky 
^Mth  a  glowing  myriad-hucd  glory,  that  was 
soon  to  fad-  into  a  peaceful 
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return  of  affection  for  the  beautiful  surround- 
ings of  her  Hampshire  home  came  to  Addice, 
and  she  went  to  the  v/indow  to  gaze  upon 
the  early  autumn  sunset 

The  pretty  garden  of  the  villa  beneath  her, 
the  grounds  of  the  Manor  House  beyond,  the 
verj^  sun  itself,  all  reminded  her  so  forcibly  of 
the  days  that  were  gone— it  all  looked  so 
marvellously  like  the  old  time  a  few  short 
months  previously  when  I^ove  had  so  won- 
drously  come  to  her !  Her  gaze  wandered  from 
the  little  rustic  summc-house,  over  the  trim 
hedge  to  the  pleasant  pasture-land  in  front  of 
the  old  Manor  House. 

Across  this  pleasant  stretch  of  green  she 
saw  two  figures  moving  leisurely  along,  talking 
intimately.  The  figure  of  a  tall,  well-built 
man,  and  by  his  side  that  of  a  young  and 
graceful  woman. 

She  knew  all  too  well  who  those  two  figures 
were  !  The  man.  Sir  Geoffrey  Rivelston,  the 
happy  woman  at  liis  side,  Lucilla  Thornhill ! 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

But  who  can  so  forecast  the  years. 
And  find,  in  loss,  a  gain  to  match. 
Or  reach  a  hand  through  time  to  catch 

The  far-off  interest  of  tears  ? 

Tennyson. 

"  My  poor  Addice,  1    am   so  sorry  for  you ! 
I  know  how  fond  you  were  of  Edith." 

Lucilhi  had  greeted  Addice  with  every 
manifestation  of  warm  affection.  These  were 
almost  her  first  words,  and  they  were  spoken 
in  a  generous,  impulsive  fashion  that  bore 
conviction  to  Addice  of  their  sincerity. 

"I  feel  very  wicked,"  continued  Lucilla, 
"  but  I  must  own  that  my  life  has  been  so  full 
lately  of  wonderful  changes,  and  so  many 
Iresh  interests  have  come  into  it  since  my 
return  from  the  Smytuc's,  that  I  am  afraid 
poor  Edith  has  been  very  little  in  my  thoughts 
A  great  deal  too  little !  I  sadly  fe.ir  that  I 
rMive  oeen  too  placid  and  unconcerned  about 
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trouble,  just  because  I  have  never  felt  its 
weight  upon  my  own  shoulders.  But  I  have 
turned  over  a  new  leaf  and  mean  to  give  up  as 
much  time  as  1  possibly  can  for  the  future  to 
what  I  trust  I  may  describe  without  hypo- 
crisy as  'good  works' — at  least  they  cannot 
fail  to  be  good,  if  I  can  only  set  about  them 
in  the  right  spirit !  " 

Addice  looked  at  Lucilla  in  joyful  surprise. 
How  often  had  she  felt  that  her  denmre  and 
fascinating  companion  did  not  feel  enough, 
did  not  realize  enough  the  sadness  and  suffer- 
ing that  does  and  must  exist  in  this  world. 

"  Yes,"  repeated  Lucilla,  with  that  quaint 
facial  expression  of  hers,  as  if  a  denmre  smile 
were  just  about  to  break  out  upon  her  lips. 
"  I  have  turned  over  a  new  leaf!  " 

The  half-smiling  look  on  her  companion's 
face  might  have  aroused  some  faint  suspicions 
of  inshicerity  on  the  speaker's  part  in  the 
heart  of  a  stranger,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  Addice, 
who  understood  the  girl  thoroughly,  knew 
that  she  was  in  earnest. 

"  When  I  left  home  and  came  to  England," 
pursued  Lucilla,  "  I  thought  that  I  had  seen 
quite  enough  unhappiness,  for  my  childhood 
had  not  been  by  any  nieaiis  tlie  time  of  un- 
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alloyed  luippiiiess  and  unbroken  sunshine  that 
it  is  generally  supposed  to  be  for  most  of  us. 
I  felt  that  I  had  done  with  the  unpleasant 
things  of  life  for  ever — left  them  behind  me, 
when  I  sailed  for  England  1  came  here  quite 
determined  to  take  everything  calmly,  to  be 
happy  in  my  own  way,  and  never  to  think 
about  such  depressing  and  disheartening  things 
as  poverty,  sickness  and  unhappiness  at  all. 
But  I  have  learned  lately  that  the  best  way  to 
find  happiness  is  to  try  to  give  it  to  others. 
And  that  the  surest  way  to  avoid  unhappiness 
is  to  try  to  remove  it  from  the  lives  of  others." 

"  You  have  been  very  busy  amongst  the 
poor  living  round  about  here,  then  ?  "  asked 
Addice. 

''  Yes,  dear,  but  it  is  nothing  here  to  what 
it  is  in  some  places.  Hampshire  is  not  the 
place  to  see  what  misery,  want  and  vice  can 
he  in  all  their  horrors.  No  !  One  must  go  to 
London  to  see  that !  I  went  with  Sir  Geoffrey 
one  day  last  week  to  look  over  the  new  settle- 
ment he  is  founding  in  one  of  tlie  poorer  parts 
<»f  London  among  the  tailors  and  seamstresses 
oftiie  East  End." 

"It  would  interest  me  so  much  to  go  there  !  " 
cried  Addice. 
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"  Yes,  but  it  would  also  grieve  you  very 
much.  I  know  that  you  have  a  soft  place  iii 
your  heart  for  God's  chosen  people,  Ac  dice, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  that  state  of 
utter  indigence  and  uncleanliness  in  which 
many  thousands  of  the  East  End  Jews  are 
living." 

"  But  surely,"  exclaimed  Addice  in  some 
surprise,  "  they  see  nothing  of  the  Jews  at  Sir 
Geoffrey's  Institute  ?  " 

"The  Institute,"  Lucilla  answered,  "  is  being 
run  on  strictly  unsectarian  lines,  and  Jews  as 
well  as  Gentiles  are   ministered  to  under  its 
regime.     It  will  be  such  a  magnificent  institu- 
tion, Addice,  when   once  it  gets  into  proper 
working  order.     It  is  to  be  called  the  '  Rivel- 
ston  Institute.'    There  will  be  a  Medical  Home 
in   one   house   for  men   and   in   another,   for 
women,  with   a   doctor  always   in   residence. 
Then,  there  will  be  social  clubs,  night  schools, 
Sunday  schools,  savings  banks — in  fact  every- 
thing tliat  will  tend  to  obviate  those  diseases, 
poverty  and  vice,  that  are  so  horribly  rife  in 
the   neighbourhood.     I    was    very   much   de- 
pressed and  disiieartened  after  spending  only 
one   short   afternoon  with   the   lady  superin- 
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^\eek's  hard  work  would  nri\e  me  encoiira^re- 

nient.  and  leave  no  time  lor  fits  of  depression. 

Oh.    Addicc,    what    a    wonderful     man    Sir 

Cicoffrcy  Rivelston  is  I  " 

"  He    is    indeed,    Lucilla,"    Addice    replied 

(|uictly.      She    had    been    aware   of   the   fact 

liefore  Lucilla  had  so  much  as  seen  the  subject 

ol'  their  remarks. 

Lucilla  dropped  her  eyes,  and  a  slight  flush 

overspread  her  face. 

"Sir   Cieoffrey  has   been  exceedingly   kind 
and  good    to  me  ! "    she  said  in   a  low  voice. 

"  And  he  has  shown  me  in  such  a  tactful  and 
finiet  way  without  even  hinting  at  it  in  words, 
that  I  was  almost  letting  my  life  run  to  waste. 
He  has  made  me  a  better  girl  in  many  ways, 
and  1  feel  exceedingly  grateful  to  him.  And 
T  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  show  my 
gratitude  in  my  life  and  in  the  use  I  make  of 
i^.  for  the  future  !  " 

Lucilla's  conversation  had  shown  Addice  a 
p(  ^sjble  way  of  escape  from  her  present  un- 
enviable position  at  Rose\varne  Villa.  Surely 
at  such  a  place  as  the  Rivelston  Institute  there 
must  be  some  branch  of  activity  afoot  in  which 
she  could  be  in  some  smail  measure  helpful  ? 
She  had  learned  that  the  one  and  ordy  thing 
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that  could  rouse  her  from  a  depression  that 
was  perhaps  uncalled  for,  a  sense  of  misery 
that  was  perhaps  exaggerated— the  only  thing 
that  could  ob\  iate  a  strong,  but  unwholesome 
tendency  to  self-analysis  and  self-pity,  lay  in 
succouring  others  in  worse  case  than  she. 
Surely  she  could  go,  as  many  other  women  of 
refined  tastes  and  delicate  up-bringing  had 
gone  before  her,  even  into  a  spot  so  submerged 
as  an  east  end  slum,  and  there  toil  that  the 
darkness  might  comprehend  the  light  shining 
in  its  midst ! 

She  made  up  her  mind  to  broach  the  subject 
to  Sir  Geoffrey  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
She  had  not  long  to  wait  for  it  happened  that 
the  baronet  came  to  dine  at  Rosewarne  Villa 
the  next  day.  He  was  a  lonely  man  and 
hardly  ever  had  visitors  at  the  Manor  House, 
so  it  was  small  matter  for  wonder  that  he  was 
so  frequent] v  the  guest  of  JMajor  Graham. 
He  greeted  Addice  cordially,  but  with  a 
inanner  that  caused  her  to  feel  that  he  still 
wished  to  be  her  friend— but  nothing  more 
than  a  friend  I 

After  sonie  hesitation,  owing  to  a  diffidence 
that  was  only  natural  under  the  circumstances, 
she  asked  Sir   Geoffrey  if  he  thought   there 
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would  he  any  room  for  lier  as  a  Iielper  at  the 
Institute. 

"  Mrs.  Cannon,  my  hidy  superintendent,  is 
ahvays  pleased  to  have  visiting  helpers.  Miss 
Ciraham,"  he  answered,  "and   it    siiows'  very 
kindly  feeling  on  your  part.     Any  interest  in 
my  little  venture  encourages  me,  and  any  offers 
of  help  are  as  grateful  to  me  as  they  can  he, 
;ind  1  appreciate  them.     But  I  do  not  think,' 
Miss  (iraham,  if  you  will  pardon  my  speaking 
to   you    with  perfect   candour,  that   you   are 
especially  fitted  in  constitution  and  tempera- 
ment, to  he  what  is  commonly  termed  a  '  slum- 
worker.'     The  neighhourhood,  I  need  hardly 
tell  you,  is  far  from  healthy,  and  I  should  not 
ask  any  lady,  however  rohust  and  optimistic 
of  mind,  to  spend  more  than  a  few  days  at  a 
time   in  such  surroundings.     As  a  matter  ot 
fact,  my  dear  Miss  Graham,  I  feel  certain  that 
you  would  find  it  a  sheer  impossihility  to  do 


so 


"  And  Addice  will  not  be  ahle  to  visit  the 
Rivelston  Institute  at  all  for  some  little  time  !  " 
came  Mrs.  Graham's  suave  tones,  "  For  she  is 
coming  away  with  the  Major  and  myself." 

Addice  turned  in  surprise  to  her  aunt  v.'h 
I'ad  at  that  moment  entered  the  aining-room 
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"  Goinjr  away,  aunt  ? "  she  enquired  in 
wonder. 

"  Yes,  Addice.  You  and  Major  Graham 
and  T  are  going  together  to  Switzerland — to 
Zerniatt ! " 

Addice  was  surprised  indeed  at  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  this  arrangement  was 
annoiniccd  to  her. 

"  Yes.  The  Major  and  I  have  planned  this 
little  trip  partly  for  the  henefit  ot'niy  hushand's 
health  and  j'ours,  Addice  !  "  continued  Mrs. 
Graham  ;  as  recently  you  have  had  so  nuu  h 
trouble  and  responsibility  for  one  of  y^ur  years 
— and  capabilities." 

Sir  Geoffrey  glanced  from  Mrs.  Graham  to 
Addice  with  a  bewildered  and  troubled  expres- 
sion. He  was  begiiuiing  to  think  that  Mrs. 
Graham  was  a  somewhat  difficult  person  to 
understand.  So  many  of  her  speeches  seemed 
to  have  some  hidden  meaning  underlying 
them.  It  was  on  the  tip  of  Addice's  tongue 
to  enquire  if  Lucilla  were  coming  also,  when 
she  suddenly  seemed  to  see  through  Mrs. 
Graham's  scheme.  Of  course,  Lucilla  would 
l)e  left,  behind  in  England. 

That  young  lady  herself  was  not  looking 
altogether  at  her  ease,  for  her  eyes  were  down- 
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cast  and  her  face  flushed.  The  Major,  who 
seemed  more  languid  than  usual,  like  a  wise 
man,  held  his  peace.  But  Sir  Geoffrey  with 
his  usual  tact  and  kind-heartedness,  relieved 
the  tension  of  the  situation  by  turning  the 
conversation  in  another  direction.  The  subject 
dropped  and  was  not  resumed. 

When,  after  the  timely  departure  of  the 
guest,  Addice  worii  out  with  fatigue  sought 
her  chamber,  and  passed  in  mental  review  all 
the  events  of  the  day,  she  felt  she  held  the 
clue  to  Mrs.  Graham's  arrangements  in  her 
I  land.  L'  e  many  other  mysteries,  this,  when 
probed  to  the  bottom,  became  a  very  simple 
tiling  indeed.  During  Addice's  absence  (..i 
that  last  sweet  and  sacred  journey  with  Edith, 
tiie  Major's  health  had  shown  some  signs  of 
giving  way,  and  Mrs.  Graham  (always  especially 
careful  to  do  just  what  her  public  expected 
her  to  do)  had  consulted  (officially)  the  family 
doctor  and  (unofficially)  their  obliging 
luiglibour,  Sir  (ieoflfrey  llivelston.  Uoth 
authorities  concurred  in  recommending  change 
of  air  and  scene.  The  name  "  Switzerland  " 
liaving  en  mentioned  Mrs.  Graham  caught 
at  it,  pjriiaps  all  the  more  readily  because  it 
had  an  ultra-fashionable  sound  and  she  had  not 
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yet  seen  so  much  of  the  country  as  she  would 
have  liked.  Tn  the  meantime  Lucilla  received 
an  invitation  to  visit  a  friend  residing  near 
r.ondon,  with  whom  Sir  Geoffrey  was  sligiitly 
aeqiiainted.  This  invitation,  it  need  scarcely 
be  said,  filled  the  cup  of  Mrs.  Graham  with 
measureless  content.  All  the  forces  in  the 
universe  seemed  to  fight  for  her  now.  It  was 
soon  settled  that  Lucilla  was  to  pass  at 
Richmond,  the  home  of  her  friend,  the  time  of 
the  (irahams'  sojourning  in  Switzerland,  and 
to  leave  home  even  before  they  did. 

On  several  occasions,  however,  before  the 
date  fixed  for  Lucilla's  departure  to  Richmond, 
iVddice  heard  her  old  companion  chatting  gaiiy 
and  hopefully  to  Sir  Geoffrey  about  the  future 
of  the  Institute.  There  wa-  ..o  half-hearted- 
ness  about  Lucilla  now  !  And  she  was  full  of 
enthusiastic  determination,  one  would  have 
thought,  to  render  vice,  suffering  and  poverty 
utterly  extinct  the  whole  world  over!  U 
pleased  the  grave  philanthropist,  for  he  knew 
full  well  that  tliis  was  the  right  spirit  in  which 
to  tackle  social  work.  Addice  also  noticed 
that  Lucilla's  beauty  was  of  a  fuller,  riper 
character  than  it  had  been  six  months  ago 
even.     No  !     There  was   not  the  least  doubt 
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that  tlie  girl  was  developing  a  fascinating 
personality  that  seemed  to  be  growing  in  charm 
every  day. 

Concerning  the  days  that  followed  the 
announcement  of  Mrs.  Graham's  plans,  Addice 
remembered  chiefly  a  marvellous  amount  of 
packing  boxes,  excursions  into  Salisbury  with 
her  aunt  for  shopping  purposes,  and  a  great  to- 
do  generally,  in  all  of  which  proceedings  she 
herself  took  but  a  vague  and  half-hearted 
interest. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  thoroughly  in  her  element. 
That  wctliy  lady,  m  the  course  of  her  bustling 
preparations  for  the  trip  was  frequently  heard 
to  remark,  "  let  everything  be  done  decently 
and  in  order,"  with  a  sort  (»f  proprietary  air, 
as  though  she  had  just  hivented  the  maxim 
herself,  and  felt  decidedly  pleased  with  it. 
Addice  all  through  her  hfe  had  longed  to  see 
Switzerland,  but  it  is  sometimes  said  that 
many  things  come  to  us  too  late  in  this  world, 
and  now  that  the  opportunity  was  at  hand. 
Iicr  heart  was  too  full  of  sorrow  to  experience 
tile  delights  of  anticipation. 

Even  when  the  time  came  fo**  the  realisation 
of  the  pleasures  of  travel,  the  journey  that 
should  have   been  so  full  of  interest  to    lier, 
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passed  like  a  troubled  dream.  Men  and 
women  in  strange  garbs,  talking  i?i  strange 
tongues,  unusual  features  of  scenery,  unusual 
customs  and  foods  only  served  to  make  the 
external  world  seem  less  of  a  reality  to  her. 
At  this  period  of  her  life  it  must  be  conceded 
that  Addice  was  self-centred,  and  the  only 
thing'to  make  her  brood  less  would  be  the 
friendship  of  one  who  could,  in  some  small 
measure,  take  the  place  of  the  beloved  one 
who  was  lost  to  her. 

So  it  befell  that  Addice  never  looked  back 
on  her  voyage  and  journey  to  Switzerland 
with  any  pleasurable,  or  even  defined  re- 
collections. Circumstances  changed  that  which 
might  have  been  a  journey  through  fairyland 
into  a  pilgrimage  of  penance.  Her  heart  was 
not  her  own,  and  as  she  herself  had  anticipated, 
the  loss  of  Edith  was  beginning  to  make  itself 
more  and  more  felt.  The  roses  did  not  return 
to  her  wan  cheeks,  jior  did  her  eyes  lose 
their  look  of  hungering  sorrow.  The  Major 
divined  the  other  cause— touching  Sir  Geoffrey 
—of  his  niece's  depression,  and  knowing  that 
he  could  do  and  say  nothing  to  comfort  the 
girl  wisely  held  his  peace.  Indeed,  that  which 
was  so  great  a  grief  to  Addice,  was  a  source 
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of  no  small  distress  to  the  Major  liimself. 
Well,  he  tliou^ht,  she  was  very  young  yet, 
and  time  would  work  wonders. 

Zermatt !  The  heart  of  Switzerland,  where 
dwells  the  very  soul  and  spirit  of  the  ever- 
lasting Alps  !  They  came  there  at  last,  the 
Major,  his  wife  and  ^Vddice,  and  made  them- 
sehcs  a  temporary  home  amidst  the  colossal 
grandeurs  of  mountain  and  glacier  -what  can 
c  'Hipare  with  these,  of  all  that  there  is  of 
hcauty  in  this  fair  world  { 

Tlie  Major  had  hoped  that  the  stupendous 
glories  t)f  this  fair  spot  would  arouse  some  life 
and  spontaneous-  enthusiasm  in  his  poor  little 
niece,  hut  he  was  doomed  to  disappointmen*^. 
She  went  with  the  parties  that  the  Grahams 
accompanied  to  the  Riffelherg  and  Gorner 
Grat,  as  if  it  were  a  duty  so  to  do,  rather 
than  a  pleasure.  Day  succeeded  day,  and  still 
the  world  seemed  to  her  to  he  a  very  heautiful 
dwelling  place  for  a  race  of  poor,  helpless 
creatures  foredoomed  to  misery.  Addice  was 
deeply,  hitterly  disappointed,  not  in  the 
glorious  s[)ectacles  that  lay  hefore  her  eyes 
look  wherever  she  would,  hut  iFi  iier  own  utter 
inahility    to    experience   joy    in   gazing    upoTi 

tliem,  II^     h<>r     tlwM)      i))r>i>fii1     r-op.ilii  i(ti)       *;lif» 
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eould  feel  admiration  for  the  wonders  around 
her  without  appreciating  them.  It  was  all 
very  grand,  very  beautiful,  but  it  could  not 
bring  her  a  moment's  contentment,  or  forget- 
fulness  of  her  own  sorrows. 

Before  long,  however,  she  fou?)d  some  very 
real  consolation  in  the  friendship  of  two 
American  ladies  wjio  were  staying  at  the  same 
hotel  as  the  Grahams.  Inasnmch  as  both 
Ahna  Sinclair  and  Honorine  Vere  had  marked 
literary  tastes,  and  ageimine  love  and  apprecia- 
tion of  poetry,  Addice  found  that  she  had 
many  interests  in  common  with  them  both. 
I^ike  Addice,  they 


Loved  tlie  twilight  that  surrounds 
The  borderland  of  old  Romance," 

as  their  great  countryman  Longfellow  sings. 
Alma  Sinclair  especially  brought  nmch  bright- 
ness into  Addice's  life  at  a  time  when  she 
sorely  needed  it,  and  before  they  went  their 
separate  ways  in  life  oiu «;  more,  each  of  them 
could  thank  God  for  another  friend.  \A'e  can 
always  find  room  in  our  hearts  for  as  many 
friends  as  He  sends  us,  though  the  place  of  a 
lost  one  IS  hard  to  fill. 
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It  was  a  strange  and  beneficial  experience 
for  Addice  to  find  that  her  new  acquaintances 
were  in  many  ways  the  very  opposite  of  her 
lost  friend  Edith.  Like  Edith,  they  were 
essentially  devout  and  thorough  Christians, 
hut  unlike  her  they  were  strict  Ilonianists — 
or  '  Good  Catholics '  as  tliey  preferred  to  be 
called.  For  this  reason,  Major  Graham  began 
to  feel  in  some  small  measure  disturbed  by 
the  intimacy  that  seemed  to  be  springing  up 
between  his  niece  and  their  two  fellow- 
travellers.  He  knew  that  Addice's  mind 
was  in  a  very  unsettled  and  impressionable 
state,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  some  news 
would  soon  be  recived  from  Lucilla  that 
would  distress  her  very  considerably.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  distress,  she  might  turn 
for  relief  to  Catholicism,  and  tl  Major  felt 
(apart  from  his  own  feelings  as  a  staunch 
Protestant)  that  it  would  not  be  of  any 
permanent  comfort  to  her.  A  revulsion  of 
feeling  would  be  bound  to  come.  She  would 
realise  her  disloyalty  to  the  traditions  of  her 
family,  and  that  her  change  of  faith  (should 
she  come  to  take  the  step)  was  almost  a 
slight  upon  her  father's  memory,  for  he  iiad 
been.  51  t.rup  M«id  f'n»iy!'ci'f>!».f    Pr.-ifr'uf'! !>.f 
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in  a  country  where  Protestantism  has  to  be  a 
very  real,  resolute  and  militant  thing. 

However,  Alma  Sinclair  and  Honorine  V^ere 
—the  former  especially— seemed  to  he  doing 
for  Addice  that  wliich  neither  the  invigorating 
mountain  air,  nor  all  the  beauties  and  wonders 
of  the  land  could  effect.  These  two  newly 
formed  friends  were  bringing  the  light  back 
into  her  eyes,  the  roses  back  to  her  cheeks, 
and  restoring  Addice  to  some  semblance  of 
her  old  self  After  all,  poor  child,  she  had 
very  few  friends  and,  inasmuch  as  she  had  so 
recently  lost  the  best  and  truest  of  them,  the 
Major  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  dis- 
courage openly  the  intimacy  of  which  he 
secretly  disapproved. 

When  this  friendship  liad  had  some  little 
time  in  which  to  ripen,  the  Grahams  jouied 
another  party  from  their  hotel  which  included 
Alma  Si'>clair,  for  a  second  visit  to  the  Corner 
Grat,  and  on  this  occasion  Addice  really  did 
derive  some  enjoyment  from  the  excursion. 
The  glory  of  her  surroundings  seemed  to  uplift 
her  from  the  contemplation  of  her  own  psycho- 
logical circumstances,  and  made  her  feel  with 
a  sense  of  gratitude  and  exaltation,  that  she 
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She  felt  at  one  with  the  inanimate  and  uncon- 
scious features  of  creation,  such  serenity  did 
the  scenes  she  heheld  hrinj^  to  her  soul.  The 
majestic,  snow-covered  peaks,  and  gigantic 
rock}-  spurs  around  her — each  of  those 
stupendous  eternities  of  accumulated  matter 
seemed  to  assume  a  conscious  personahty  on 
a  suhlimer  plane  than  that  of  man. 

Add  ice  stood  by  Alma  Sinclair's  side,  on 
the  iiuge,  rocky  ridge  of  the  Gorner  Grat, 
^'.i/AUif  on  the  gorgeous  panorama  that  lay 
stretched  out  in  fairest  prospect  before  them. 
A  mighty  ciiain  of  snow-peaks,  glaciers  and 
vast  promontories  encircled  them.  The 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle  was  dazzling,  over- 
whelming. It  would  be  useless  for  one  who 
has  never  seen  this  view  to  hope  to  form  any 
imaginary  picture  of  it,  so  unique  is  its  glory  ! 

'* '  I  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills, 
from  whence  cometh  my  help  ! ' "  The  words 
fell,  almost  involuntarily,  from  Addice's  lips. 
The  immemorial  lonely  mountain  seemed  to 
be  the  abode  of  ministering  angels. 

Alma  gave  Addice  a  quick,  appreciative 
glance.  The  two  girls'  hearts  were  in  absolute 
accord  for  the  moment.  Alma  looked  at  her 
friend  atiectionately   tor  a   few  seconds,  and 
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then  gave  voice  to  a  sentiment  that  she  had 
been  harbouring  for  several  days. 

"  I  can't  help  thinking  it's  a  pity  you  are 
-crt  a  Catholic,  Addice!"  she  exclaimed. 
\ou  are  so  spiriiuelle,  and  full  of  tempern- 
ment.  You  would  find  so  much  in  our  faith 
and  m  our  beautiful  symbolism  to  satisfy  your 
sense  of  the  poetical." 

"  Is  not  the  sense  of  the  poetical  somethi-ig 
apart  from  the  sense  of  true  devotion.  Alma 
dear  ?  "  asked  Addice. 

"  It  is,  and  it  is  not,"  Alma  replied.     •  The 
one  helps   the   other   so   much.     A  prosaical 
religion  is  as    unsatisfactory    to  the  cultured 
and  devout  mind  as  irreligious  poetry      Look 
at  the  Art  that  our  Church  has  inspired,  even 
m  Protestant  painters  and  writers.   And  where 
will  you  find  a  poet  to  compare  with  Dante  ? " 
"In    certain  portions   of  his  masterpiece," 
Addice   rejoined,  with    a    look   of  .suppressed 
amusement   in    her    eyes,    "Dante    scarcely 
seems  to  have  derived  his  inspiration  from  the 
teachmg  of  his  Church  ! "     The  speaker  was 
thinking  of  certain  passages  in  the  "  Inferno  " 
Alma  and  Addice  looked  at  each  other  for 
a   second,    then    they   both   yielded  to  an  ir- 
resistible desire  to  laugh. 
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'•  Well  :  "  said  Alma  at  length,  "  You  will 
never  know  what  the  beloved  Church  is 
to  h' r  children  until  you  become  one  of 
them  !  " 

"  l^nless  I  become  one  of  them  !  "  corrected 
Addice,  with  a  smile. 

"  Until !  "  insisted  Alma,  "  For  I  cannot 
help  thinking — in  fact  I  feel  certain  that  you 
will  be  irresistibly  drawn  towards  our  faith 
some  day ! " 

"  Why,  what  makes  you  think  so  ? " 

"  1  cannot  say,  unless  it  is  my  conviction 
that  our  faith  wuuld  bring  you  the  very  con- 
solation that  your  soul  craves  for." 

"  Hut,  Alma,  1  have  never  alluded  to  any 
consolation  that  I  need,  or  desolation  that  I 
i'eel ! " 

"  No  Addic  .  but  I  can  see  that  the  need 
exists,  and  that  the  desolation  exists  also." 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Graham  came  up  to 
the  two,  guide-book  in  hand,  and  began 
regularly  cross-examining  them  to  see  if  they 
had  failed  to  observe  any  of  the  celebrated 
features  of  the  panorama  around  them.  This 
lady  was  seeiug  the  country  with  her  customary 
thorough  less,  and  seemed  to  think  it  im- 
possihle  to  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  a  distant 
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mountain  witliout  first  coniniittin^'  to  memory 
it;:  height  in  accordance  with  both  the  Enghsh 
and  Continental  scale  of  measurement. 

"  Come,  my  dear  Addice,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Graham,  when  she  was  at  length  satisfied  that 
nothing  had  escaped  her  niece's  observation. 
"  it  is  time  we  thought  of  retracing  our  steps, 
we  shall  be  starting  back  for  the  hotel  in  a  lew 
minutes." 

So    they    returned,    Alma   journeying    by 
Addice's  side.     The  more  the  former  saw  of 
the  latter,  the  more  she  desired  to  know  the 
innermost  truth  of  her  heart,  and  to  bring  to 
her  such  comfort  as  she  could.     It  was  a  strange 
but  potent  fancy  that  Addice  would  some  day 
turn,  in  dire  spiritual  distress,  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  for  help  and  comfort.     And  Addice 
for  her  part,  could  not   find  it  in  her  heart  to 
reject  the  idea  as  wholly  absurd  or  impossible. 
^  It  was  on  that  very  afternoon  that   Mrs. 
Graham    came    to   Addice    with    a   look    of 
elation  on  her  face  that  even  she,  well-versed 
as  she  was  in  respectable  concealment  of  the 
emotions,  could  not  possibly  veil. 

Here,  Addice,"  she  said  triumphantly, 
"you  will  be  much  interested  by  the  news 
contained  in  this  letter  from  Luciila.      It  is 
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news  of  much  interest  and  importance  to  all 
oi  us  ! 

Before  she  had  read  the  first  few  lines 
Addice  knew  well  enough  that  this  was  the 
letter  she  had  been  dreading  and  looking  for 
ever  since  their  arrival  in  Zermatt.  The 
letter  was  characteristic  of  Lucill".  She 
stated  with  a  quaint,  matter-of-fact  direct- 
ness, that  yet  seemed  suggestive  of  maidenly 
reserve,  that  she  had  accepted  a  proposal  of 
marriage  from  Sir  Geoflfrey  Rivelston. 

Somehow  it  did  not  pain  Addice  as  much 
as  she  had  anticipated.  Somehow  the  events 
that  we  most  fear  are  most  fearsome  when 
foreseen.  Perhaps  it  is  because  anticipation 
is  the  worst  form  of  suffering — or  is  it  because 
our  faith  is  so  little  that  we  are  sometimes 
surprised  w^hen  God  helps  us  to  bear  tiie 
tribulation  He  sends  ? 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

"  For  still  the  Lord  is  Lord  of  Might  ; 
Ii.  deeds,  in  deeds,  he  takes  dehght, 
Tlie  plough,  the  spear,  the  laden  barks, 
The  field,  the  founded  eity  marks.     .     . 
.     .    .     Those  he  approves  who  ply  the  trade. 
That  roek  the  child,  that  wed  the  maid. 
That  with  weak  virtues  weaker  hands. 
Sow  gladtiess  on  the  peopled  lands. 
And  still  with  laughter,  song  and  shout, 
Spin  the  great  wheel  of  eartli  about." 

11.   L.  Stevenson. 

Now  that  affairs  were  adju.sting  themselves 
so  satisfactorily,  Mrs.  Graham  made  no  secret 
of  her  anxiety  to  return  to  Kympton.  The 
trip  to  Switzerland  had  accomplished  its 
ohject,  therefore  it  mi^ht  one  to  a  speedy 
termination.  As  she  had  been  full  of 
plausible  reasons  for  making  the  journey  to 
the  Continent  without  loss  of  time,  so  now 
she  had  as  many  excuses  for  making  a 
somewhat    unexpected    return    to    England. 
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Strangely  enough  she  seemed  impressed  now 
with  the  idea  that  her  beloved  goddess 
Propriety  demanded  her  presence  at  Rose- 
warne  V^illa. 

Then  again  lone  engagements  were  un- 
fashionable, and  she  desired  that  Lucilla 
should  henceforth  be  directed  in  all  things  by 
the  conventions  of  the  high  social  circle  in 
which  she  was  destined  to  move.  To  be  sure 
Sir  Geoffrey  was  a  student,  a  philanthropist— 
a  man  who.  -f  he  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
still  seclusion  of  a  library,  was  in  the  midst 
of  creatures  infinitely  inferior  to  himself  in 
every  point.  Of  course,  it  reflected  great 
credit  on  him.  It  was  (juite  right  that  so 
wealthy  and  influential  a  man  should  exert 
his  wealth  and  inf^uence  for  the  betterment  of 
the  lower  classes,  but  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
so  distinguished  a  man  did  not  spend  some 
considerable  portion  in  that  society  of  which 
he  was  such  an  ornament  ! 

Marriage,  doubtless,  would  make  a  vast 
amount  of  difference  to  such  a  man— especially 
marriage  with  such  a  girl  as  I.ucilla.  I.ucilla's 
love  for  light  and  colour  in  her  life,  and  her  in- 
nate sense  of  what  was  right  and  fitting,  would 
not  suffer  her  to  allow  Sir  Geoffrey  to  lead  the 
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life  of  a  hermit  or  a  mere  slum  missionary. 
Already  Mrs.  Graham  could  see  Lucilla  Lady 
Rivelston  (Ah  !  how  sweet  the  name  sounded) 
holding  brilliant  receptions,  entertaining  the 
highest,  noblest  and  cleverest  men  and  women 
in  the  land,  at  Sir  Geoffrey's  long  deserted 
town  he  use  in  Berkeley  Square.  Mrs. 
Graham  determined  herself  to  have  some- 
thing io  say — a  great  deal  perhaps — in  regard 
to  the  repairing  and  redecorating  of  that 
establishment.  She  felt  serenely  complacent 
in  the  thought  that  she  herself  would  be  quite 
at  home  in  society.  Of  course  it  was  just 
possible  that  she  might  come  across  some 
people  who  had  met  her  when  she  was 
travelling  companion  to  T^ady  X.  Well  ! 
they  would  see  at  any  rate  that  she  was  no 
vulgar  parvenu,  and  as  for  Ivucilla — tho  girl 
was  born  to  move  in  the  highest  circles, 
l^ucilla  had  all  Mrs.  Ciraham's  own  dignity, 
her  reserve,  her  inability  to  make  a  serious 
faux  pas  in  deportment  or  conversation,  and 
m  addition  the  fascination  of  youth  and 
beauty,  that  Mrs.  Graham  had  once  had,  was 
at  its  brightest  and  best  in  Lucilla.  Vcs  ! 
Lady  Rivelston  would  be  a  wonderful  social 
success  ! 
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Mrs.  Graham's  whole  demeanour  was 
wonderfully  changed  by  the  news  of 
Lucilla's  engagement.  Her  eyes  lost  their 
perpetual  look  of  cold,  unsympathetic  reserve, 
her  usually  impassive  features  became 
animated,  and  even  interesting  to  look  upon. 
Here,  doubtless,  was  a  woman  outwardly 
pleasing  and  inwardly  kind-hearted  by  nature, 
whose  features  and  heart  seemed  to  have  been 
turned  to  stone  by  some  early  calamity.  Now 
under  the  influence  of  great  joy,  the  woman 
had  suddenly  become  humanised  again.  This 
proved  that  Eliza  Graham's  love  for  her  niece 
was  a  very  genuine  and  profound  love.  For 
herself  and  her  own  future  she  cared  little. 
Once  she  had  been  ambitious  for  herself,  once 
she  had  loved — but  now  all  her  ambitions 
were  for  her  niece.  All  her  ideals  of  married 
life  she  hoped  to  see  realised  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  and  Lady  Uivclston.  for  her  own 
married  life  vras  very  far  from  what  slie  had 
once  hoped  it  would  be,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  her  helpmate  was  not  the  one  she  had 
desired.  'I'hat  was  the  tragedy  of  her  life. 
Alas !  that  it  should  hav  e  almost  caused  her 
to  make  a  tragedy  of  another's. 

'J'he  Major  noticed  the  change  in  his  wife, 
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in  fact  he  could  not  very  well  have  failed  to 
do  so.  Her  society  seemed  more  of  a  pleasure 
to  him  than  it  had  been  since  the  days  of  their 
courtship.  He  no  longer  felt  her  presence  a 
restraint,  nor  feared  that  she  wouui  take 
offence  at  anything  he  might  say,  for  she 
seemed  to  be  cultivating  a  broad(  r  and  more 
wholesome  view  of  life.  Be.,t  and  n  ost 
wonderful  tiling  of  all,  she  seemed  sn  Idenly 
to  have  developed  a  sense  of  humour  ! 

"A  sense  of  humour,"  the  Ma,  r  had  o  ice 
said  to  Addice,  "  I  regard — and  I  spea^v  with 
all  possible  sincerity  and  reverence — as  one  of 
God's  best  gifts,  and  I  think  we  ou!(ht  to  look 
upon  it  hi  that  light,  and  be  thankful." 

And  who  would  deny  the  truth  of  his 
words  ? 

At  breakfast  the  morning  after  Lucilla's 
letter  arrived,  Mrs.  Graham's  spirits  were 
naturally  buoyant.  Her  mood  contrasted 
strangely  with  Addice's. 

"  Fancy  Lucilla  as  '  Lady  Kivc  Iston  ! ' " 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Ciraham  with  a  merry  laugh. 
"  Doesn't  it  sound  strange,  Uichard." 

The  Major  laughed  heartily. 

"  Surely  the  title  does  not  sound  sweetly  in 
your  Republican  ears,  Eliza.?"  he  exclaimed. 
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"  I  am  ashamed  of  you  !  You  are  a  traitor 
to  the  tr;  litions  of  your  country,  your 
hereditary  instincts " 

*'  I  think  I  am  reconciled  to  most  Enghsh 
institutions,"  slie  returned,  still  smiling. 
"Fven  to  the  aristocracy.  It  is  anmsing  to 
think  what  a  to-do  there  will  be  in  Vermont. 
All  Lucilla's  friends  and  relations  there  are 
American  to  the  core  !  " 

"  They  will  say,"  pursued  the  Major  with  a 
roguish  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  with  a  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  that  it  shows  what  a  hollow 
farce  the  whole  idea  of  an  aristocracy  is,  if 
little  Lucilla  Thornhill,  neighbour  ThornhiU's 
little  blue-eyed  child,  can  be  turned  into  an 
English  aristocrat  inside  of  five  miimtes. 
That  is  what  they  will  say.  But  inwardly 
they  will  be  pulled  up  with  pride,  and  those 
who  have  daughters  will  begin  to  consider 
seriously  an  English  boarding  school  for 
them." 

Mrs.  (iraham  laughed  merrily  ;  gain  at  this 
satire  on  her  countryjuen,  admitting  tliat 
there  was  some  truth  in  what  the  Major  had 
said. 

"  In  New  York,"  she  observed,  "  I  have 
heard    people    speak    of    the    '  High    Four- 
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hundred'  as  we  speak  (for  1  call  myself  an 
English  subject  now)  of  the  '  Upper  ten,'  and 
the  '  best  people.'  " 

"  I  suppose  the  '  High  Four-hundred '  are 
all  vulgarly  rich  ?  "  said  the  Major,  whose 
ideas  of  America  and  Americans  were 
typically   Enghsh   ideas. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  said  his  wife,  "  for  I  never 
became  one  of  their  august  number.  But  1 
think  the  English  exaggerate  American 
dollar- worship." 

"Or  i-dollartry ! "  interrupted  the  Major, 
who  was  in  rather  a  waggish  mood. 

"  Please  don't,  Richard.  I  think  the 
English  exaggerate  American  dollar-worship 
as  nmch  as  the  Americans  exaggerate  English 
snobbery." 

At  any  other  time  or  under  any  other 
circumstances,  the  sudden  change  in  Mrs. 
Ciraham  would  have  delighted  Addice  beyond 
measure.  It  would  have  made  her  heart 
overflow  witli  joy  to  see  the  Major  and  his 
wife  talking  like  the  best  of  friends  and  the 
cheeriest  of  comrades.  But  the  cause  under- 
lying .Mrs.  Graham's  happiness  was  also  the 
cause  of  her  own  misery— for  it  would  be 
useless     to     pretend     that     Lucilla's     letter 
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produced  any  other  sensation  in  Addice's 
heart. 

Some  extremely  matter-of-fact  minds 
might  look  upon  Addice  as  a  self-centred, 
super-sensitive,  morbid  sentimentalist,  but 
what  young  woman  of  her  age  could 
have  undergone  such  a  succession  of  heavy 
misfortunes  as  she,  and  still  kept  a  placid, 
undisturbed  frame  of  mind?  Had  she  been 
really  self-centred,  she  would  not  have  felt 
the  loss  of  Edith  half  so  keenly,  in  the  first 
place. 

Had  she  been  of  a  smug,  self-ct)ntent, 
hypocritical  disposition  she  might  have  con- 
soled herself  with  reHections  of  her  own 
virtuous  self-sacrifice  and  resignation.  She 
would  have  felt  a  peculiar,  miserable  ecstasy 
in  wishing  Lucilla  every  possible  happiness. 
Julia  Mills  witii  her  references  to  the  young 
gazelle  comes  to  the  mind,  as  an  instance  of 
what  Addice's  conduct  might  have  been  had 
she  been  differently  constituted.  But  her 
misery,  to  speak  paradoxically,  was  only  a 
perfectly  sane  and  natural  condition  of  mind 
under  the  circumstances.  She  was  not  jealous 
of  her  cousin,  she  did  not  blame  the  man  that 
she   loved  herself.      He  had   been  convinced 
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that  she  herself  was  unworthy  of  his  love — 
and  Lucilla  had  fascinated  him.  She  had 
always  known  that  Lucilla  would  be 
extremely  fascinating  to  any  man  of  refined 
and  delicate  tastes.  It  was  ine\itable  that 
things  should  have  happened  so.  Her  own 
misery  was  part  of  the  inevitable. 

Oh  for  some  small  relief  from  the  heart- 
breaking, haunting  pain  of  it !  Oh,  that  she 
could  only  feel  less— just  a  Httle  less  ! 

"  Addice,  my  dearest  girl,  you  have  some- 
thing on  your  mind  that  distresses  you. 
Some  heart  sorrow  that  is  slowly  kiUing  you. 
I  know  I  am  right,  dear  !  " 

The  words  were  spoken  with  infinite 
tenderness  by  Alma  Sinclair.  She  and 
Addice  were  sitting  together  on  the  balcony 
of  the  Ikm  j  hotel  at  Zermatt,  most  of  the 
other  guests  (including  the  Major  and  Mrs. 
Graham)  having  gone  ofFiii  a  party  to  one  of 
the  numerous  famous  spots  in  the  locality. 

"  Yes,"  Addice  answered  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
am  indeed  very  unhappy.  But  I  am  afraid  I 
can  only  trust  to  time  to  remedy  matters. 
Surely  it  can  be  no  use  talking  about  it, 
Alma  ? " 

"  Will   you    let   me   at    Iciist   try   to    help 
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you  ?  "  persisted  Alma  gently.  "  May  I  try, 
Add  ice?" 

Addice  wavered.  "  You  are  very  kind, 
Alma  !  "  was  all  she  said. 

Alma  did  not  reply.  She  knew  that 
Addice's  heart  was  aching  to  be  unburdened, 
and  furthermore  she  knew  that  any  revelations 
on  Addice's  part  must  be  voluntary,  for  she 
liad  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  girl's 
character.  She  understood  the  strange 
mixture  of  brave  independence  and  unex- 
pressed need  of  sympathy  that  influenced  it  to 
so  great  an  extent.  To  question  Addice,  to 
urge  her  to  speak  out  would  only  be  to  repel 
her.  Addice  would  withdraw  her  confidence, 
half  in  pride  and  half  in  sheer  diffidence. 

So  Alma  took  the  wiser  course,  and  within 
half-an-hour,  she  knew  the  whole  history  of 
iVddice's  love,  and  how  her  hopes  had  been 
destroyed  partly  by  her  aunt's  scheming,  and 
partly  by  a  disastrous  accident — for  her  dis- 
covery in  the  garden  that  night  had  been 
nothing  else. 

"  My  iK)or,  dear  friend  ! "  exclaimed  Alma 
when  Addice  had  brought  her  story  to  an  end. 
"  I  knew  tliat  it  was  some  trouble  of  the 
lieait !     But  think,  Addice,  when  two  women 
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love  one  man,  is  it  not  inevitable  that  one  of 
them  should  be  called  on  to  make  a  sacrifice  ? " 

"  Yes — but  .  .  .  oh,  I  must  not  tell 
you  what  terrible  misgivings  I  have !  You 
will  think  me  jealous,  uncharitable  and  .  .  . 
and  wicked  ! "  sighed  Addice. 

"  I  know  you  are  none  of  those  things,"  said 
Alma  gent]  J .  "  Tell  me  all  your  fears  and 
misgivings,  dear.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to 
dispel  them." 

"  Why  !  "  exclaimed  poor  Addice,  "  you 
spoke  just  now  of  two  women  loving  one 
man.  If  only  I  could  feel  that  my  cousin 
does  love  him  !  " 

"  I  think  she  does,  dear,"  said  Alma  quietly 
**  for  she  is  neither  ambitious  nor  avaricious." 

"No!"  said  Addice,  "but  she  thinks  the 
world  of  Mrs.  Graham,  and  would  not  dream 
of  going  against  her  wishes.  I  hope — oh  1 
sincerely  hope,  for  Lucilla's  sake  and  for  Sir 
Geoffrey's  that  I  am  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  this  would  never  have  come  about 
had  it  not  been  for  my  aunt's  influence  hi 
both  quarters !  " 

"  Then,"  pursued  Alma,  "  if  that  is  the  case, 
do  you  not  think  the  effect  of  these  events  on 
your  own  life  may  be  for  the  best  ?     1  mean, 
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Addice  dear,  that  you  will  soon  he  ahle  to 
realise  the  utter  vanity  of  all  earthly  hopes 
a!id  desires.  You  feel  now  as  if  there  is  no 
more  joj'^  for  you  in  this  world.  Then  you 
have  realised  a  truth.  There  is  not— there 
never  was !  But  when  the  truth  is  borne  in 
upoTi  one,  Avjth  surh  force  that  it  robs  one's 
life  of  its  peace  and  happiness,  there  is  only 
one  thing  to  be  done.  Addice,  why  do  you 
not  surrender  yourself  wholly  to  God  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  do  !  " 
Addice  exclaimed.  "  T  have  tried  hard  really, 
and  my  dear  friend  Edith,  whom  I  have  told 
you  about,  helped  me  so — but  now  she  has 
gone,  and  it  is  so  much  more  difficult !  " 

Alma  smiled  sadly.  "  Addice  !  "  she  said, 
"your  friend  Edith  was  and  is  one  of  God's 
saints,  I  do  not  doubt  that  for  an  instant.  But 
very  few  of  us  alas !  have  sufficient  strength 
and  true  piety  to  surrender  ourselves  so  com- 
pletely to  (iod,  to  accord  our  will  so  completely 
with  His,  as  she  did.  I  wish  I  had  known  her, 
and  I  pray  now  that  her  soul  may  rest  in 
peace.  But  you  yourself,  Addice,  admit  that 
you  have  not  your  departed  friend's  many 
saintly  qualities.  Neither  have  I.  And  when 
such  as  you  and  I  wish  to  renounce  the  world, 
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the  flesh  and  tlr    devil  once  and  for  all,  we 
must  seek  help  ! " 

'•  AVho  can  help  us  but  God  ?  "  asked  Addice 
quietly.    "  And  I  pray  to  him  day  and  niglit !  " 

"  God's  ordained  servants  can  help  us  I " 
answered  Alma  with  conviction.  "  Addice, 
there  is  only  one  way  for  you  to  find  the  peace 
your  soul  craves  for  !  " 

"  And  that  is  ? " 

'  To  place  yourself  in  the  arms  of  our  lu)ly 
Mother  Church  ! " 

"  You  mean,"  said  Addice  after  a  few 
moments  thoughtful  silence,  "  to  enter  a 
Convent  ? " 

Alma's  hand  was  laid  gently  upon  her  arm, 
and  Alma's  soft  earnest  voice  and  pleading 
earnest  manner  reminded  Addice,  strangely 
enough  of  Edith  Mordaunt. 

"  Addice,  dearest,  believe  me  1  would  not 
suggest  your  doing  this  thing  were  I  not  con- 
vinced tliat  therein  lies  your  only  hope.  Your 
heart  lias  been  wounded — sorely  wounded. 
The  world  lias  no  consolation  to  offer  you. 
You  feel  that  you  cannot  return  home,  that 
home  has  been  made  unbearable  for  you.  I 
know  that  your  early  training,  your  personal 
convictions,  your  relations  and  their  influence 
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are  all  opposed  to  tlie  faith  I  ask  you  to  adopt. 
The  very  blood  that  flows  in  your  veins,  I 
might  say,  is  Protestant,  even  as  mine  is 
Catholic.  But  believe  me,  Addice,  the  gulf 
between  your  faith  and  mine  is  not  so  tremend- 
ous as  it  was.  You  will  find  that  it  is  quite 
narrow,  that  it  is  so  easy  to  pass  over !  And 
atter  all,  you  would  find  that  you  would  lose 
none  of  the  things  that  are  so  dear  to  you  now, 
and  you  would  gain  a  thousand  precious  gi'aces 
and  spiritual  comforts  that  are  denied  to  you 
at  present.  Addice,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  cast 
the  results  of  your  training,  your  family  tradi- 
tions and  your  personal  ideals  to  the  winds  as 
a  mere  experiment,  just  to  see  if  they  are 
indeed  standing  between  you  and  your  peace 
of  mind.  But  I  do  ask  you  to  give  my  words 
your  most  careful,  unprejudiced  thoughts,  and 
make  tliem  the  subject  of  long  and  earnest 
prayer." 

Alma  had  spoken  with  such  sincerity,  and 
Addice  had  such  faith  in  her  goodness  and 
piety,  that  her  words  were  not  without  some 
effect. 

"  Alma,  I  will  think  it  over,  and  ask  God  to 
direct  my  thoughts." 

There  was  a  sound  of  the  chattering  of  many 
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merry  voices,  and  the  party  of  guests  came 
along  the  road  beneath  them.  Ahna  never 
broached  the  subject  to  Addice  again. 

The  Major  noticed  that  his  niece  was  un- 
usually preoccupied,  and  as  we  have  hinted 
before,  he  was,  in  a  slight  degree,  uneasy  with 
regard  to  Alma's  influence  over  her.  How- 
ever, he  felt  tliat  it  would  scarcely  be  honour- 
able to  coax  any  information  from  his  niece  as 
to  the  nature  of  any  confidences  that  might 
have  been  exchanged  between  her  and  Alma 
Sinclair.  He  resolved  to  let  Addice  know  the 
state  of  his  mind  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
presented  itself. 

He  did  not  have  to  wait  long.  A  few  days 
after  her  conversation  with  Alma,  she  and  her 
Uncle  were  talking  about  one  of  their  ancestors, 
who  had  fought  for  the  loyalists  during  the 
American  war  of  Independence. 

"  Whenever  you  find  life  hard  and  cruel,  as 
you  must  do,  as  all  of  us  do,  Addice  dear ! " 
he  said  very  gently,  "  I  want  you  to  remember 
that  the  Grahams  have  always  been  very  brave. 
I  do  not  wish  to  boast,  but  thank  God,  He 
has  always  helped  me  to  do  my  duty  when 
that  duty  has  been  most  difficult,  and  He  will 
help  you  to   do  yours.     Women   have  their 
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buttlefields  to  tread,  Arldicc,  as  well  as  men. 
Promise  me  you  will  never  be  a  eoward  and 
run  away  when    the  battle  begins,  Addiee  !  " 

"Oh,  Uncle!"  cried  Addiee,  "it  is  so 
dirticult  at  times  to  know  exactly  what  one's 
duty  is." 

"  There  are  two  tliinj^s  that  a  (Traham  should 
clinj^  to,  and  never  ^ive  up  except  with  life 
itself,"  answered  the  M;)jor.  "  And  those  two 
things  are  loyalty — loyalty  to  your  King,  your 
friends,  your  own  heart — and  Protestantism. 
Think  of  this  always  Addiee,  and  1  am  sure  it 
v.ill  help  you  to  decide  what  your  duty  is  in 
most  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  !  ' 

"  1  won't  run  away  from  the  Hght,  Uncle  I  " 
said  Addiee  with  a  faint  smile. 

For  she  knew  in  her  inmost  heart,  that  Edith 
Mordaunt  was  right,  and  that  her  sainted 
friend's  words  would  never  be  forgotten. 

Yes  !  She  would  not  shrink  from  tlie  sorrow 
and  sadness  of  the  world,  and  hide  herself  away, 
(iod  had  not  made  men  and  women  for  that! 

Alma  and  Edith  had  both  helped  her,  widely 
different  as  their  views  had  been.  Hut  Edith's 
way  was  the  purer,  nobler  way,  and  God  help- 
ing  her,  Addiee  would    strive  to   keep  to  it 

until  the  end  ! 

lb 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

All  is  of'CJod  I      li'  Hf  but  wave  His  hand, 
The  mists  collect,  the  rains  tall  thick  and  loud, 
Till,  with  a  smile  of  light  on  sea  and  land, 
Lo  I      He  looks  back  from  the  departing  cloud. 

Longfellow. 


"  My  dearest  Lucilla,  I  .should  certainly  have 
thought  it  essential  that  your  gown  should  be 
made  in  Paris  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Graham. 

"  But,  dear  aunt,  reflect !  It  is  not  as  though 
Geoffrey  and  I  were  to  be  married  in  London. 
We  have  definitely  decided  to  have  a  quiet 
wedding  here,  at  Kympton,  so  there  can  be 
no  necessity  whatever  for  any  display.  Of 
course  Sir  Geoffrey  will  arrange  all  manner  of 
entertainments  for  the  tenantry.  The  good 
folk  will  expect  it,  and  their  lives  are  dull  and 
humdrum  enough,  in  all  conscience !  But 
apart  from  this,  my  wedding  will  not  be 
attended  by  any  ceremonies  or  functions  what- 
ever.    It  is  a  great  pity  mamma  in  so  delicate, 
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for  I  do  not  expect  lier  liealtli  will  allow  her 
to  accept  my  invitation  and  cross  the  Atlantic 
to  see  my  wedding !  Ah,  aunt !  I  fear  I 
have  been  somewhat  remiss  in  my  duty  to  my 
parents.  1  feel  so  happy  in  the  possession  of 
Geoffrey's  love,  that  any  thought  of  my  old 
home  lias  been  as  far  from  my  mind,  one  might 
say  as  \'ermont  is  from  Hampshire  !  " 

"  It  is  the  natural  order  of  things,  ordained 
by  Heaven,  my  dear  niece  ! "  replied  Mrs. 
Graham.  '"  Henceforth  your  duty  is  to  Sir 
Geoffrey  Rivelston,  as  mine  has  been  for  some 
years  now  to  your  uncle.  But  tell  me,  Lucilla, 
where  do  you  propose  to  have  your  trousseau 
made  if  not  in  Paris  ?  In  the  West  End  of 
London,  I  presume  i  " 

"  Well,  by  someone  who  until  recently 
worked  for  a  West  End  firm,  aunt.  A  young 
woman  hi  whom  I  take  a  very  great  interest, 
who  is  a  member  of  our  working  girls'  club  at 
the  Rivelston  Institute," 

Mrs.  Graham  was  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
She  felt  a  desire  to  oppose  Lucilla  in  her 
plans,  but  her  niece  had  stated  her  intentions 
with  the  air  of  one  who  had  a  right  to  act  in 
accordance  with  iier  own  desires  in  such  a 
case. 
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"  Does  Sir  Geoffrey  approve  of  this  plan  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Ciraliaiii  at  leiij^tli. 

"  lie  not  only  approves  of  it,  Aunt !  "  re- 
l)lied  Lucilla,  "  he  is  delighted  with  it.  The 
girl  has  been  unjustly  dismissed  from  her 
position,  and  she  has  found  it  extremely  diffieult 
to  hnd  work,  for  she  lives  in  a  very  poor 
neighbourhood,  wdiere  every  other  girl  is  a 
seamstress  or  needle wonj an  by  trade.  The 
work  she  undertakes  for  me  will  practically 
save  her  from  starvation." 

Again  Mrs.  (iraham  did  not  reply  for  a  few 
seconds.  She  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  her- 
self to  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  she  had  so 
set  her  heart  on  a  fashionable  wedding  in 
l-.ondon — preferably  at  St.  Cieorge's,  Hanover 
Square. 

"  1  think  that  your  action  is  most  benevolent 
and  Christian-hke,  Lucilla!"  interposed 
Addict,  who  had  hitherto  listened  in  silence 
to  the  conversation  between  her  aunt  and  her 
cousin. 

"  Most  benevolent  and  Christian-like  in 
intention ! '"  Mrs.  Graham  exclaimed,  laying 
great  stress  on  the  last  two  words,  "  I  only 
hope  that  your  protegee  is  worthy  of  your 
interest  and  solicitude." 
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"Aunt,"  said  I.ucilla  with  conviction,  "I 
do  not  say  that  I  am  not  to  he  deceived  hy 
the  iniworthy  for.  alas  !  diirin/^  the  httlc  time 
1  have  spent  at  the  Settlement,  I  have  heen 
imposed  upon  hy  persons  who  ahow  themselves 
to  he  pauperised  a)  id  dependent  on  charity, 
more  than  once.  But  Sir  Geoffrey  has  had 
very  considerahle  experience  and  he  considers 
poor  I.ucy  Hawkins  a  worthy  object  for  all 
the  help  nnd  encouragement  we  can  bestow  (m 
her.  And  remember  that  we  are  not  merely 
making  her  the  recipient  of  alms— we  are 
giving  her  work  that  she  is  able  to  do,  and 
tiiat  well— as  well  as  anyone  perhaps  in 
London." 

"  It  is  strange,"  reHected  Addice,  "that  so 
excellent  a  craftswoman  should  be  in  need  of 
work ! " 

"  It  looks  as  tiiough  there  were  something 
wrong  somewhere  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Graham 
emphatically. 

"  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  T  feel  such 
compassion  for  the  girl  !  "  cried  Lucilla.  ''  She 
had  employment  at  one  of  the  largest 
costumier's  in  London,  but  it  seems  that  her 
industry  and  her  steadiness  won  her  the  con- 
lidence    of  her   employers.      This,    in    turn. 
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roused  the  jealousy  of  some  of  her  fellow  work- 
women, and  poor  Luey  cannot  hut  think  that 
they  concocted  some  plausihle  tale  that 
hrought  discredit  upon  her,  for  suddenly  she 
received  notice  to  leave  from  her  employer, 
and  on  protesting  she  was  merely  told  things 
had  come  to  his  ears  which  were  not  to  his 
liking !  T  jiave  no  douht  myself  that  there 
was  no  truth  whate\-er  in  the  tales  concocted 
by  her  jealous  fellow-workers  !  " 

"How  womanlike!"  The  words  burst 
from  Addice's  lips  somewhat  impulsively, 
bef()re  she  had  really  considered  what  her  com- 
panion would  think  of  her  remark. 

Mrs.  Graham  received  it  with  a  curt  laugh. 

"  Do  you  speak  from  experience,  Addice.?  " 
she  said  coldly,  darting  her  steel-blue  eyes 
from  Addice  to  Lucilla  expressively. 

ii   "XT  *' 

Ao,  aunt.  Merely  from  observation!" 
Addice  replied  meaningly.  For  once  she  had 
paid  Mrs.  Graham  back  in  her  own  coin. 

Lucilla's  rippling  laugh  broke  the  silence 
that  followed. 

"  Why,  Addice,  anyone  would  think  you 
had  been  the  victim  of  woman's  malice  and 
jealousy  all  your  life  !  However,  to  return  to 
my  poor  little  dressmaker.     After  her  sudden 
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dismissal,  all  the  malicious  tongues  began  to 
wag,  and  the  busybodies  shook  their  heads 
wisely,  and  began  to  treat  poor  Lucy  as  a 
suspicious  character  !  " 

"I    am    not    surprised,    Lucilla,"   observed 
Mrs.  Graham. 

"  One   can    never  be  surprised  at  unchari- 
tableness    in     this     world,    aunt,"     pursued 
Lucilla,  quite  mistaking  the  intended  purport 
of  Mrs  Graham's  remark.      "  However,  Mr. 
Bolton,    Sir   Geoffrey's   secretary  at  the   In- 
stitute,   made    very    thorough    investigations 
and  was  unable  to  find  anything  whatever  that 
told   against  Lucy  Hawkins'  character.     But 
the  evil  could  not  be  undone  ;  Lucy  had  lost  her 
situation  and  there  were  many  only  too  ready 
to    take    her    reputation    away    too.       Con- 
sequently she  was  on  the  road  to  starvation. 
Now,  the  making  of  my  trousseau  will  be  the 
making  of  Lucy  Hawkhis  herself." 

"  How  so,  Lucilla  ?  "  asked  Addice,  who 
was  keenly  interested  in  her  cousin's  narrative. 
"  Because  her  profits  will  be  so  considerable 
as  to  enable  her  to  start  business  for  herself  in 
a  healthier,  cleaner  and  richer  neighbourhood, 
where  the  shadow  of  her  former  misfortunes 
will  no  longer  fall  upon  her." 
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"  I  only  trust  and  liope  tluit  the  girl's  past 
is  as  irreproachable  as  you  think,"  said  Mrs. 
(irahani  with  her  usual  cold  emphasis. 

Lucilla  looked  at  her  aunt  for  some  few 
seconds,  with  a  troubled  expression.  "And 
suppose  it  were  not  so,  aunt,  are  we  not 
taught  to  lift  up  the  fallen,  and  strive  to  give 
them  another  chance  ?  "  she  said.  '^  And  is  it 
not  for  this  very  purpose  that  such  a  place  as 
the  Rivelstone  Institute  is  founded  ?  " 

Mrs  Graham  gathered  up  her  work  and 
prepared  to  leave  the  apartment.  "  I  know 
this  much  about  such  a  place  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
"  that  I  do  not  consider  it  fitting  that  young 
gentlewomen  should  be  allowed  to  have  their 
sense  of  delicacy  and  propriety  blunted  by 
being  allowed  to  take  classes  and  so  forth  at 
such  Institutes,  where  nmch  that  is  repulsive 
to  a  true  lady  nmst  be  constantly  seen  and 
heard." 

"  Then  what  are  we  to  do  ?  "  asked  Lucilla, 
ill  amazement  and  distress.  "  Leave  our  be- 
nighted brothers  and  sisters  to  perish  ?  " 

"Leave  the  work  of  reformation  to  the 
clergy  and  municipal  officers,  and  in  short— to 
all  such  persons  as  are  speci-^lly  appointed  and 
paid  to  do  it !  "     And  with  that,  Mrs.  Graham 
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retired  from  the  apartment  leaving  her  two 
iiieees  to  themselves. 

"  Oh,  dear  Addiee  ! "  sighed  jwor  I.ucilla, 
"  what  a  strange,  puzzling  world  this  is." 

'•  Have  vou  ofih'  just  diseovered  that  t'aet  y " 
asked  Addiee  gently. 

"Yes,  Addiee — only  since  Sir  Geoffrey  has 
caused  me  to  take  an  interest  in  my  poorer 
fellow-creatures.  I  used  to  think  the  world 
was  a  rather  satisfactory  kind  of  place,  where 
everyone  was  more  or  less  iiappy.  Now  it 
seems  that  it  is  a  strange,  disorganised  failure 
of  a  place,  where  everyone  is  more  or  less 
niiserahle.    What  are  you  smiling  at,  Addiee?" 

"Only  at  that  odd  characteristic  of  yours, 
Lucilla,"  Addiee  answered.  "  AYhenever  you 
are  most  serious  or  hewildered,  your  lips  are 
pursed  up  as  though  you  are  trying  to  repress 
a  smile." 

"  So  you  have  told  me  before,  Addiee. 
And  sometimes  Geoffrey  has  asked  me  what 
it  was  that  was  amusing  me,  when  1  have  felt 
the  very  reverse  of  amused.  But  to  revert  to 
our  subject.  Things  are  bewildering,  and  so 
are  people — and  so,  to  tell  the  truth,  is  aunt 
KHza.      Do  you  remember  one  day  in  autumn, 
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walked  home  together  fiom  Grotely,  when 
you  spoke  to  me  about  aunt  ?  " 

"  1  remember  the  day  ver>'  well,  Lucilla.  1 
have  often  recalled  the  conversation." 

"  1  thought  you  were  mistaken  on  several 
points  with  regard  to  my  Aunt  Eliza,"  said 
I-.ucilla,  "  and  it  is  possible  that  you  were. 
But  T  hav^f  come  to  the  conclusion,  since  her 
return  from  Switzerland,  that  aunt  is  certainly 
somewhat  narrow-minded." 

"  I  venture  to  think,"  observed  Addice, 
"  that  yoj  notice  the  fact — for  a  fact  it  un- 
doubtedly is — because  your  own  mind  has 
been  broadened." 

"Ofcoui  c  it  has,  Addice,"  assented  Lucilla 
with  some  warmth.  "  Could  anyone  be 
intimate  with  so  noble  and  large-minded 
a  man  as  Sir  Geoffrey,  without  one's  mind 
gaining  in  breadth,  and  one's  thoughts  being 
lifted  up  ?  Oh,  it  is  uncharitable  of  aunt  to 
think  we  should  let  our  fellow-creatures  alone, 
if  they  are  living  in  poverty  and  vice,  for  fear 
of  contamination  !  It  is  our  place  to  lift  them 
up ! 

'*  I  hope  1  shall  soon  be  able  to  go  and 
take  some  humble  part  in  the  work  of  tiio 
Institute  "  said  Addice  with  a  sigh. 
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"  They  will  not  let  you  do  much  yet, 
Addice,"  Lucilla  answered.  "  There  are 
several  elderly  ladies  attached  to  the  Institute 
who  have  been  used  to  such  work  all  their 
lives.  My  own  work  is  limited  to  super- 
intendinj^  a  children's  fretwork  class  once  a 
fortnight,  but,  of  course,  one  cannot  but  see 
and  overhear  something  of  the  other  kinds 
of  work  carried  on.  You  will  find  the  place 
distress  and  depress  you  sadly  at  first, 
Addice." 

"  But  the  thought  that  1  am  helping  others 
will  make  me  strong  !  "  Addice  answered. 
"  It  bore  me  up  wonderfully  while  I  was 
away  with  my  poor  Edith." 

"  How  strangely  things  turn  out !  "  Lucilla 
exclaimed,  after  a  few  moments'  silence.  "  Do 
you  know,  Addice,  when  I  returned  from 
my  visit  to  the  Smythe's,  I  looked  upon  Sir 
Geoffrey  as  an  austere  but  philanthropic 
person,  far,  far  removed  fi'om  me.  1  little 
thought  I  should  ever  be  his  friend,  much  less 
his  wife — or  perhaps  I  should  say  his  affianced 
wife,  whilst  I  am  speaking  of  the  general 
uncertainty  of  the  course  of  events  in  this 
world." 

"  I  can  only  say,  Lucilla,"  Addice  answered, 
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"  that  I  consider  your  action  with  regard  to 
tiie  poor  dressmaker  of  whom  5^011  were 
speaking  to  be  an  extremely  benevolent  and 
Christian  action." 

"  My  plain  duty,"  said  Lucilla  briefly,  "  and 
so  also,  Geoffrey  considers  it  to  be  !  Good 
gracious,  Addice,  how  the  weeks  fly  past  I 
We  are  well  into  the  winter  now,  and  next 
spring  I  am  to  become— T.adv  Hivelston  !  " 

The  weeks  seemed  to  fly  past  to  Lucilla, 
but,  ah  !  how  wearily  they  dragged  along  for 
Addice  !  Dull,  uneventful  and  dark  her  days 
became,  but  as  spring  ai)proaclied,  she  was 
becoming  resigned  to  the  inevitable.  Lucilhi 
spent  a  couple  of  days  with  the  lady  su[)erin- 
tendent  of  the  Rivelston  Institute  each  fort- 
night, and  paid  many  visits  to  Lucy  Hawkins, 
who  now  had  set  to  work  in  earnest  upon 
Lucilla's  trousseau,  with  most  encouraging 
and  satisfactory  results. 

"  But  oh,  iVddice  !  "  exclaimed  Sir  GeoftVcy 
Rivelston's  bride-elect,  "  it  would  grieve  you 
to  see  what  a  small,  unwholesome  room  poor 
Lucy  and  her  mother  live  in  !  I  am  sure  the 
p(H)r  girl's  health  will  break  down  in  one 
direction  or  another,  if  she  continues  to  live 
under  such  insanitary  conditions." 
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And  Lucilla's  fears,  alas!  were  justified. 
The  time  tor  the  weddiiit,'  was  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer.  Preparations  were  l^eing  carried 
on  in  every  quarter,  for  all  manner  of  rural 
festivities.  If  the  wedding  was  to  make  no 
stir  in  fashionable  society,  it  was,  at  least,  to 
he  a  very  great  event  in  the  Uves  of  all  Sir 
(;eo(Trey's  old  tenants,  and  even  the  tradesmen 
ot  Salisbury  and  Andover  were  to  have  good 
( ause  to  remember  the  occasion. 

There  is  a  curious  tradition  amongst  actors 
tluit  if  tlie  preparations  at  rehearsals  for  a  new 
play  run  their  course  smoothly  and  successfully, 
the  plr.y  will  not  "  go  well  "  when  the  eventful 
night  of  its  first  performance  arrives.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  paradoxical  truisms 
of  everyday  existence,  and  holds  good  in  re- 
gard to  the  real  dramas  of  human  life. 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  rehearsals  are 
such  as  to  drive  manager,  playwright  and 
actors  to  desperation,  the  philosophical  son  of 
Thespis  will  console  himself  with  the  trite 
commonplace,  so  dear  to  him — "  It'll  be  all 
riglit  on  the  night  !  " 

So,  alas  !  the  preparations  for  Lucilla's 
wedding  were  proceeding  all  too  smoothly. 
One    night    she    returned    from    a    visit    to 
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London  in  great  distress,  with  the  news  that 
poor  Lucy  Hawkins  was  very  ill  with  typhoid 
fever. 

"  Of  course,  you  have  not  been  near  her 
house,  or  garret,  or  wherever  it  is  she  lives  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Graham  in  great  trepidation. 

"  Indeed  I  have,  aunt  ! "  replied  Lucilla, 
"  1  stayed  with  lier  last  night,  whilst  her 
mother  went  out." 

You  stayed  ivitk  her  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Graham  aghast.  "  The  people  at  the  Institute 
should  not  have  allowed  you  to  go  there  !  " 

"  They  tried  to  prevent  me  !  "  replied 
Lucilla,  who  was  looking  extremely  ill  and 
tired,  "  but,  oh !  aunt,  I  felt  that  I  had  to 
go,  for  the  poor,  suffering  creature  was  crying 
out  for  me  !  " 

Mrs.  Graham  was  about  to  reply,  when  she 
started  forward  with  h  cry  of  alarm.  For 
Lucilla  had  fallen  to  the  ground  in  a  dead 
faint ! 


The  little  Church  at  Kympton  was  very  full 
on  a  certain  Sunday  morning  not  very  long 
after  the  events  related  above. 

Many  countryfolk  had  forsaken  their  own 
village  churches  for  the  nonce,  and   tramped 
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over  to  Kympton,  for  were  not  the  banns  of 
marriage,  between  their  good  landlord  and  the 
pretty,  good  lady,  his  neighbour,  to  be  read 
out  for  the  first  tune  that  morning  ? 

When  the  voices  that  nmmbled  the 
"  Jubilate  "  through  had  died  away,  the 
Rector  stood  up  and  faced  the  congregatioji, 
a  hum  of  excitement  went  through  the 
church.  The  Rector  had  but  one  aimounce- 
ment  to  make,  and  if  he  had  thrown  a  live 
i)ombshell  into  the  midst  of  his  flock,  he  could 
not  have  startled  them  more. 

"  The  prayers  of  the  Congregation  are 
desired  on  behalf  of  Lucilla  Thornhill,  who 
is  \  ery  dangerously  ill," 
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One  more  smile  from  my  sweet, 
One  more  elasp  of  a  hand, 
One  more  sound  of  returning  feet, 
Then  eome  that  better  land  I  " 

Lord  Henry  Somerset. 


"  Addicf,  is  that  you  ?  "  Lucillu's  voice 
sounded  far  away,  and  very  weary.  Her  face 
looked  thin  and  wan,  for  she  had  been  very, 
very  near  the  gates  of  death ;  but  her  youth 
had  triumphed,  and  now  all  had  reason  for  the 
joyous  hope  that  she  would,  in  time,  be 
restored  to  the  fulness  of  her  health  and 
strength. 

"  Yes,  darling  ? "  Addice  answered,  swiftly 
but  quietly  coming  to  the  sick  girl's  bedside. 
"  Is  there  anything  you  want  ?  " 

Lucilla  opened  her  eyes,  ah  !  how  terribly 
large  and  bright  they  had  become ! 

"  To-day  is  the  fourth  of  April,  is  it  not, 
Addice  ? " 
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"  Yes,  dear  !  "  Addice  replied,  knowing  only 
too  well  what  was  in  the  sick  girl's  thoughts. 

"  ^Ve  were  to  have  been  married  to- 
morrow—Geoffrey and  I— were  we  not, 
Addice  ':  "  The  question  was  asked  as  tiiough 
a  contradiction  would  not  have  come  as  a 
surprise  to  the  questioner.  Lucilla  spoke  as 
one  who  had  been  out  of  touch  with  the  real 
world,  and  real  events  for  a  long,  long  time. 

"  Yes,  darling,  that  is  so.  You  will  be 
married  in  the  autumn  now,  very  likely.  You 
will  be  better  very  soon,  Lucilla." 

Lucilla  was  silent  and  lay  back  on  her  pillow 
witli  closed  eyes. 

"  Then ! "  she  said  presently,  in  the  same 
weary,  listless  tone,  "  it  was  only  a  dream  !  " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Addice  soothing  her,  "  but 
do  not  think  about  your  dreams  now  !  Try 
to  sleep  again,  dear,  sleep  will  make  you  feel 
so  nmch  stronger  !  " 

"  No,  Addice,  not  just  yet ! "  murmured 
poor  Lucilla.  "There  is  something  I  nmst 
say  to  you  now.  I  may  never  have  another 
thance.     My  dream  !     My  dream  !  " 

"  It  was  only  a  dream,  Lucilla  !  "  exclaimed 
Addice.  "  Only  a  dream— why  does  it  trouble 
you  \ 
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"  Because  I  have  been  living  in  dreams  so 
long  that  I  know  some  dreams  are  as  true  as 
if  they  had  really  happened,  Addice,  so  many 
dreams  are  of  things  that  might  happen,  and 
some  are  of  things  that  must  happen." 

"  Do  not  tell  me  now,  dear.  They  say  you 
are  not  to  talk." 

"  I  must  tell  you  now,  Addice.  I  may 
never  have  another  chance.  I  have  not  been 
awake  for — for — how  long  is  it  since  I  knew 
anyone  ? " 

"  About  three  weeks,  dear." 

"  Three  weeks  !  Addice,  I  dreamed  that  Sir 
Geoffrey  came  and  asked  me  to  release  him 
from  our  engagement.  I  dreamed  that  he 
told  me  he  had  discovered  that  he  did  not 
really  love  me— that  he  had  thought  it  wise 
and  desirable  chat  he  should  marry,  and  that  I 
should  make  a  good  wife—  .nd  that  was  all !  " 

"  Darling,  do  not  think  about  these  trouble- 
some dreams.  You  have  been  very  ill 
remember,  and  all  sick  persons  have  strange 
dreams  and  fancies.  I  am  sure  it  distresses 
you  to  recall  them  !  " 

"  It  does  not,  believe  me,"  continued  the 
weak,  tired  voice.  "  But  it  would  indeed 
distress  me  if  I  lost  this  opportunity  of  telling 
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you  all  that  is  in  my  heart,  Addice.     I  believe 
that  what  I  dreamed  might  really  have  taken 


place,    had 


I    not -let    me    see— oh,    yes,    I 


caught  the  fever  from  poor  Lucy  Hawkins  in 
London,  did  I  not  ? " 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Addice,  "  but  I  am  sure 
you  are  mistaken— Sir  Geoffrey  loves  you,  and 
you  will  yet  grow  strong  and  well  again,  and 
be  married  to  him  next  autumn,  please  God  !  " 

"  Ah,  yes,  please  God  !  Geoffrey  and  I 
will  be  married  next  autumn  !  Addice  do 
you  think  we  shall  be  happy  together  ? " 

"  Yes,    Lucilla,    I    am    sure.       Very,    very 

happy." 

"  One  could  not  help  being  happy  at  first 
with  so  good  a  man,  but  it  would  be  so  hard 
to  be  a  really  fitting  wife  for  him.  I  am  not 
clever  enough,  though  I  have  tried  to  improve 
myself  in  every  way  for  Geoffrey's  sake." 

Again  Lucilla  ceased  to  speak,  and  Addice 
stood  and  watched  her,  thinking  that  she  had 
fallen  into  a  doze.  Suddeidy  Lucilla  opened 
lier  eyes,  and  held  out  a  wasted  hand,  that 
Addice  at  once  took  in  hers. 

"  Addice  !  "  The  voice  was  strangely  clear 
and  emphatic  in  its  tone. 

*'  I  am  not  dreaming  now— I  am  perfectly 
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clear-headed.  Tell  me,  please,  Addice,  I  am 
in  my  own  room,  here  at  Rosewarne  Villa,  and 
I  am  holding  your  hand.  See,  I  can  read  the 
text  on  the  wall  there, '  Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God  !  '  I  am  not 
dreaming,  am  I  ?  " 

*'  No,  no,  dear  !  " 

"  Then  I  want  you  to  understand  that  what 
I  say  to  you  now,  I  am  saying  with  all 
possible  consciousness  and  clear-headedness. 
I  can  see  things  clearly  now,  though  I  was 
often  bewildered  and  distressed  before  I  was 
taken  ill.  Addice,  I  believe  you  love 
Geoffrey ! " 

Addice  answered  not  a  word,  for  she  could 
not  deny  it.     A  tear  fell  on  Lucilla's  hand. 

"  I  thought  so,  poor  Addice  ;  If  I  die, 
Addice,  I  hope  Geoffrey  will  marry  you  ! " 

"  Hush,  hush,  dear  !  "  cried  Addice,  "  you 
must  not  think  or  speak  about  dying.  You 
are  quite  out  of  danger,  both  Dr.  Mil  ward 
and  Sir  Geoffrey  say  so." 

I^ucilla  shook  her  head,  and  the  sad  little 
ghost  of  a  smile  ffitted  across  her  pallid  lips. 

"  No,"  she  murmured.  "  I  cannot  help 
thinking   that    I    shall    never   Uve   to    marry 

Gnn      __  " 
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Addice's  tears  were  falling  fust.  ^Vas  there 
to  be  yet  another  dark  shadow  fall  across  her 
pith  =  Oh,  how  utterly,  ineffably  sad  a  place 
the  world  seemed  to  be  !  Nothing  but  grief 
and  pain,  pain  and  grief  were  to  be  her  portion 

"'"I  have  loved  Geoffrey  very  deeply  and 
truly,  Addice.  \>ry  deeply  and  truly,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  should  nave  suited  each 
other.  Poor  Addice,  I  can  see  now  why  you 
have  been  so  sad  !  It  will  be  much  easier  for 
you  if  T  go,  Addice.     Yes!     It  will  be  for  the 

best!  "  ,,    ^  ... 

"Oh  .  V  dear  !  My  dear  !  "  was  all  Addice 
could  sj.  through  the  choking  sobs  she  could 
not  restrain. 

"  That  is  all  I  wished  to  say,  Addice.  1  am 
so  sorry  it  pains  you  Am  I  well  enough  to 
see  Geoffrey,  do  you  think  V  " 

"  He  has  seen  you  several  times  since  you 
began  to  get  better,  but  you  did  not  know 
him  '  "  replied  Addice  softly. 

"  If  you  see  him  tell  him  that  I  should  hke 
to  see  him— to  hear  him  speak— to-morrow. 
Our  wedding-day.  I  will  try  to  sleep  it  I  can. 
Have  you  been  nursing  me,  Addice  ? " 

I  have  been  sitting  with  you  a  little  some- 
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times,  dear,  in  order  to  relieve  Aunt  Eliza  and 
Mrs.  Haldane.  But  she  has  heen  the  best  of 
nurses." 

"  Is  Mrs.  Haldane  from  the  village  ?  The 
nurse  I  have  heard  several  friends  speak  of 
lately  ? "  inquired  Lueilla. 

"  Yes,  dear.  Mrs.  Haldane  has  been 
nursing  you,  and  she  has  been  very  kind. 
Indeed,  no  one  could  have  been  kinder." 

"  Yes.  I  atn  sure  you  must  all  have  been 
goodness  itself.  I  am  so  sorry  to  be  such  a 
trouble  to  you  all,  but  it  will  not  be  for  long. 
Now  I  am  going  to  sleep,  Addice.  Good- 
night." 

"  Good-night,  Lueilla." 

Sleep  soon  came  to  the  frail  girl,  so  worn 
and  weary  with  the  suffering  she  had  under- 
gone. The  fever  had  been  very  severe, 
indeed— so  severe  that,  at  one  time,  Lucilla's 
life  had  been  despaired  of,  but  now,  thanks  to 
the  skill  of  Dr.  Milward  and  Sir  Geoffrey, 
recovery  was  in  sight. 

Mrs.  Graham  was  inwardly  much  vexed 
with  Sir  Geoffrey  for  ever  having  suggested 
that  Lueilla  should  go  to  London.  There 
was  no  necessity,  in  fact  it  was  undesirable  in 
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should  K<>  amongst  dirty,  unliealthy  people. 
Siieh  work  should  he  left  to  a  small  minority 
of  persons  wiio  were  paid  to  do  it.  Neverthe- 
less when  Sir  (ieotfrcy  himself  expressed  his 
hitter  re<,rret  at  havin-  heen,  indireetly,  the 
cause  of  Lucilla's  illness  Mrs.  Graham  assured 
him  that,  in  her  opinion,  he  had  nothin^r  to 
reproach  himself  with. 

The  news  of   Lucilla's  serious    illness   had 
,u)t  spread  far  beyond  the  village  of  Kympton 
itself,    until    she   was   prayed    for   in  church. 
Then  it  soon  heeame  known  that  the  wedding 
would  have  to  be  postponed  indefinitely,  and 
a  great   wave   of  sympathy    swept   over   the 
whole  neighbourhood.     In  Quareley,  Grotely, 
Salisbury,  and  ()ver-\Vallop  and  Andover,  the 
good  people  could  scareely  talk  of  any  subject 
but  the  sad  illness  of  the  good,  pretty  young 
ladv  whom  Squire  Rivelston  \vMi  chosen  for 
his  bride.     Old  wives  shook  their  heads,  and 
professed  to  have  seen  strange  visions  as  soon 
as  thev  had  heard  of  the  engagement— visions 
of  coffins,  skeletons  and  other  deathly  objects. 
But  all  the  wiseacres  and    busybodies  in  the 
neighbourhood     remembered     one     fact— Sir 
(ieoffrcy's      first      "  sweetheart,"      Henrietta 
r^,,n,.^ioxr   Hill'    b-ad    died   of  con- 
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ek  would  I       '■  '■"'"?'  "''''  '"*'"'  ^'^  bad 
luck  would  l,e  sure  to  liaunt  him  all  his  hfe 
One  old,   h,,,.    ,tt,,   „,t,^„„„i^„  _^^'^'^;^'- 

Mie  iieard  of  Lueilla  s  engagement  to  Sir 
Ceoftrey,  and  when  this  heean.e  known  the 
spectre  must  have  paid  a  round  of  visit    to  a^ 

But  disregarding  the  ridiculous  side  of  it 
the  concern  of  the  countryfolk  was  as  genuine 
and  wholehearted  as  it  «as  universal 

hose  were  indee<l  weary  days  at  Kosewarne 

sensation    of  misery,   the    sliHing   feehng  of 

.2"-""-nt  that  descends  up,.n  the  haplel 
"">.>tes  o    a  house,  the  grim  demon   Fever 
has  made  It  own  ? 

Mniiy  of  us  know  the  strange  silent  feeling 
u.  our  homes  when  the  shadow  of  ,leath  falK 
with  the  twilight  across  the  threshold.  With 
hushed  voices  imd  troubled  faces  we  spend 
<""•  'l,iys  at  onr  accustomed  duties  striving  to 
keep  down  the  anxiety  and  the  very  real  fears 
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that,  with  every  sound  from  the  closed  door 
of  the  sick  room,  throb  up  almost  beyond  our 
control.  The  human  dread  of  death  cannot 
be  hidden,  the  bitterness  of  parting  cannot  be 
forgotten  even  though  it  be  the  Master  who 
knocks  at  the  door  and  bids  our  dear  one  go 
with  Him. 


"  Thank  God  the  worst  is  over  !  " 
The  speaker  was  Major  Graham.  He  sat 
in  his  smoking  room  at  Rosewarne  Villa, 
looking  older  by  some  years  tiian  he  had 
looked  three  months  before  ;  his  face  was  thin 
and  lined.  Almost  as  changed  in  his  appear- 
ance was  Sir  Geoffrey  Rivelston,  who  sat  in 
an  arm-chair  near  the  wide  fireplace  opposite 
his  friend  the  Major. 

The  two  men  had  now  become  the  fastest 
of  friends.  During  the  weary  days  when  it 
was  expected  almost  hourly  that  Lucilla 
would  be  taken  away  from  this  world  of  ours 
as  we  know  it,  these  two  had  been  thrown 
very  nuich  into  one  another's  society.  Sir 
(ieoffrey  had  indeed  spent  the  greater  part  of 
each  day  at  Rosewarne  \'illa,  in  order  that  he 
might  brhig  his  professional  skill  to  the  patient's 
aid,  i^'  ever   it    should    be  suddenly  required. 
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Sir    Geoffrey    had    recommended     that    Dr 
Milward  should   be  sent   for  from    Salisbury' 
and  the   latter  always  saw  Sir  (Geoffrey  aa^ 
his  daily  visit   to   the  patient.     Then    in  the 
evemng    Sir   Geoffrey  and  the    Major  would 
sit  together  in  the  smoking  room,  generally  in 
silence,  but    ever  on    the  alert  to  detect  'the 
sound  of  any  unusual  movement  in  the  house 
J^ometimes-very  rarely  though-Sir  Geoffrey 
would  have  a  pipe  with  the  Major ;  he  was  a 
very  moderate  smoker.     Ifc  s,  however,  just  at 
such  times-when  the  u.i  d  is  too  burdened 
witii  anxiety  for  one  to  read,  and  the  heart  too 
heavy  with  sorrow  for  one  to  seek  for  amuse- 
ment—that tobacco  may  be  used  and  enjoyed 
with  very  helpful  and  soothing  results 
J^'Ves,    Major!"    Sir    Geoffrey    responded. 
I  he  worst  is  over,  and  I  do  thank  God,  from 
the  very  bottom  of  heart !  " 

''Our  dear  women  have  behaved  splendidly," 
said  the  Major  warmly.  "You  and  I,  Sir 
Geoffrey,  have  both  seen  women  behave 
bravely  under  the  most  terrible  circumstances. 
Do  you  know,  with  all  her  peculiarities  and 
shortcomings.  I  believe  my  wife  would  be 
courageous  anywhere,  and  under  any  circum- 
stances." 
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"  I  quite  believe  that !  "  answered  the  other. 
"  It  is  one  of  the  many  qualities  that  she  and 
my  poor  T^icilla  possess  in  common.  And 
Addice,  ♦^oo  has  borne  her  sliare  in  the  nursing 
patiently,  faithfully,  and  braveh'  !  " 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  "  exclaimed  the  Major, 
"  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  that !  Addice 
always  seems  to  live  in  the  background  ;  I  was 
afraid  that  1  was  the  only  one  who  had  noticed 
how  splendidly  she  has  borne  up  through  it  all." 

"  Addice,"  answered  Sir  Geoffrey,  "  has,  I 
confess,  puzzled  me  considerably  on  one 
occasion  at  least,  but  her  behaviour  of  late 
has  convinced  me  that  she  is  a  sterling  char- 
acter— though  I  cannot  forget  how  si  e.  .  .  ." 

He  left  off  speaking,  and  looked  into  the 
fire  with  a  look  on  his  face  that  seemed  most 
incongruous  in  a  man  of  his  years  and  experi- 
ence, so  sad  and  yet  wistful  it  was. 

"  What  was  it  that  puzzled  you  about 
Addice  ? "  asked  the  Major. 

"  Something  that  does  not,  caiuiot  redound 
to  her  credit,  look  at  it  how  you  will,"  answered 
Sir  Geoffrey.  "  Therefore,  my  dear  Major, 
I  would  rather  not  go  into  the  subject." 

"  I'erhaps  I  might  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  upon  it,"  urged  the  Major. 
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Sir  Geoffrey  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  a 
somewhat  timid  knock  at  the  door  caused  him 
to   look  round.     He  giiessed    it  was  Addice 
and  she  stole  quietly  into  the  room  in  response 
to  the  Major  s  mvitation. 

•'  I  hope  I  do  not  disturb  you,  uncle  dear," 
she  said  shyly. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear.     How  did  you  leave 
your  patient  ?  " 

"Sleeping  very  peacefully.  But  she  has 
been  quite  conscious,  and  I  could  not  persuade 
her  to  sleep  until  she  had  spoken  to  me. 
Certain  things      ^m  to  be  weighing  upon  her 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  that,"  remarked  Sir 
Geoffrey  gi-avely.  "It  may  retard  her 
recovery. 

"She  wished  me  to  tell  you,  Sir  Geoffrey.' 
said  Addice.  "that  she  would  very  much  like 
to  see  you  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Then  does  she  remember  what  was  to  have 
taken  place  to-morrow  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered    Addice.     "She   saw  the 
(late.    Y  ou  know  aunt  always  places  a  calendar 
m  every  room  in  the  house." 
^^  "  It    is   a   pity  • "  murmured    Sir    (ieoffrey. 
At  may  disturb  her  considerably." 
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"  But  that  is  not  the  worst,  Sir  Geoffrey. 
She  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  she  is  going  to 
die." 

Both  the  men  started  perceptibly.  Tliey 
had  both  seen  death  in  many  forms,  but  there 
is  always  somethhig  very  eerie  hi  a  sufferer's 
presentiment  of  the  great  Angel's  coming. 

"  And  it  is  only  a  few  days,"  exclaimed  the 
Major,  "  since  we  wrote  to  her  parents  telling 
tliem  not  to  contemplate  making  a  voyage  to 
England  as  their  child  was  out  of  danger." 

"  So  she  is  out  of  danger,  really  and  truly  !  " 
exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey.  "  This  is  merely  a 
sick  child's  fancy.  Indeed,  we  are  all  of  us 
children  in  times  of  dire  physical  weakness, 
and  our  thoughts  hardly  seem  to  be  subject  to 
the  discipline  of  the  will.  But  T  am  sorry, 
nevertheless,  for  it  may  have  a  bad  effect  on 
Lucilla.  My  poor,  dear,  patient  little  Lucilla  ! 
How  1  pray  that  she  may  not  have  a  re- 
apse. 

"  So  you  are  off  duty  for  a  while,  Addice 
my  dear  ?  "  asked  the  Major  genth  . 

"Yes,  uncle.  Aunt  will  sit  by  Lucilla  for 
an  hour  or  so,  then  in  case  she  is  tired,  she 
will  come  and  call  me  and  I  will  take  her 
place  until  Mrs.  Ilaldane  comes  back.     You 
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know,''^  Addice  added   with    the   ghost   of  a 
s.nile      even  nurse  must  have  her  airing." 

She  must  indeed."  Sir  Geoffrey  assented. 
"        r^^  .^Vre  you  pleased 

^lcl.]Ol.  Inasmuch  as  her  first  reconnnenda- 
tion  to  this  house  came  from  myself,  you  can 
undmtand  1  feel  some  measure  of  responsi- 

"I  fancy  she  has  given  entire  satisfaction 
my  dear  fellow, '  the  Major  answered.     "  She  is 
conscientious,  skilful  and  kind  hearted -three 
great  requisites  in  a  good  nurse-and  I  believe 
tlie  patient    has  taken  quite  a  liking  to  her 
^he   is,  as  you  know,  an  Irishwoman,  and  a 
inember  of  the  Roman    Church.      Now  and 
then  you  may,  of  course,  see  a  trace  of  the 
Insli  Roman  Catholic  peeping  out.  but  these 
things^  are  generally  quit<«  lost  in  the  skilful 
nurse. 

"  Ah !  "  Sir  Geoffrey  said,  a  pleasant  light 

coming   into    his    evev;       "  w^..  ,• 

°         ^    '"^    ^3cs.         Mer   surroundings 

have  been  exceptionally  fortunate.  Her 
husband  was  a  thorough  good  Scotsman  I 
knew   him  well,  and  thought  very  highly  of 

His  face    still  wore    the  expression    which 
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had  so  ])ri^hteTied  it.  It  was  plain  that  his 
thout^hts  were  far  away  from  his  present  sur- 
roundings. Those  who  most  enjoyed  and 
studied  the  complieated  character  of  Sir  Geof- 
frey were  well  aware  of  the  intensely  patriotic 
feeling,  amounting  to  a  passion,  with  which  he 
regarded  Scotland,  the  great  and  glorious 
land  of  his  forefathers.  England  (though  his 
property  now  lay  within  its  hounds)  was,  to 
him,  httle  more  than  a  dwelling-place,  but 
Scotland,  the  land  of  Wallace  and  Bruce, 
John  Knox,  Robert  Burns,  and  countless 
others,  was  to  him  a  different  world.  The 
Major  was  quite  aware  of  this  amiable  weak- 
ness on  his  friend's  part,  and  always  humoured 
him  on  this  point. 

"  Ah  i  my  dear  fellow  !  "  he  said  warmly, 
"  I  don't  wonder  you  cherish  the  thought  of 
the  fine  old  land.  I  nmst  say,  in  my  own  far- 
off  early  days  in  India,  I  found  no  soldiers  to 
surpass  the  Scottish  ones  !  " 

Addice  quite  enjoyed  this  little  episode, 
which  seemed  for  a  moment  to  break  through 
tlie  cloud  of  anxiety  now  resting  on  the  house, 
and  let  in  a  ray  of  sunshine.  But  it  could  not 
last  long  ! 

"  Addice,  my  dear,"  said  the  Major  kindly, 
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"you  had  better  go  and  get  some  sleep  whilst 
you  can.     It  is  now  iialf-past  nine." 

Addice  wished  her  uncle  and  Sir  Geoffrey 
good-night.     She  thought  that  Sir  Geoffrey's 
manner  was  very  kind  and  compassionate  as 
he  shook  her  hand.     Perhaps  he  had  forgotten 
the  past— at  least,  some  of  the  past— for  the 
moment !      Having  wished  them  good-night 
Addice  quitted  the  apartment,  purposing   to' 
go  to  her  own  room  and  sleep,  until  such  time 
as  Mrs.  Graham  should  require  her.     On  the 
stairs  she  met  Brooks,  the  cook,  who  had  been 
a  faithful  servant  to  (he  Grahams  ever  since 
they  were  jnarried. 

"Oh,  Miss  Addice,"  exclaimed  Brooks, 
with  an  earnest  compassionate  manner  that 
quite  touched  the  girl's  heart,  "  Miss  Addice, 
1  have  just  been  up  to  your  room  to  see  if  you' 
were  there,  in  fact,  I've  been  having  a  regular 
search  for  you.  I  have  made  a  nice  cup  of 
beef-tea  for  you  to  take  before  you  lie  down 
Why  I  saw.  Miss  Addice,  you  didn't  hardly 
touch  no  dinner  to-night,  and  you  must  keep 
your  strengtii  up  now,  my  dear  young  lady,  if 
you  didn't  ever  before  in  jour  life !  " 

"  Dear,  kind  old  Brooks^'  "  exclaimed  Addice 
affectionately.    "  It  is  just  what  I  need.     I  will 
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come  (lownstairs  and  liave  it  in  the  kitchen. 
We  must  all  make-shift  as  best  we  can  at 
tlicse  times,  Hrooks." 

"  No,  no,  Miss  Addice  I  "  protested  Brooks. 
"  Let  me  bring  it  up  to  you,  proper  like,  on  a 
tray  1  " 

*'  Xo,  Hrooks,  you  have  aunt's  supper  to 
attend  to  and  her  strength  must  be  kept  up. 
I  will  go  down  and  help  myself." 

So,  in  spite  of  Brooks'  protestations,  to  the 
kitchen  went  Addice.  The  other  maid 
Duffyn  was  busy  in  another  part  of  the 
house,  and  an  assistant  lately  taken  on,  a  girl 
of  eighteen  or  so,  was  seated  in  the  kitchen 
by  the  fire,  poring  over  a  novelette.  She 
was  much  given  to  the  ^^erusal  of  such 
illiterature — a  fact  that  frequently  aroused 
the  outspoken  wrath  of  the  worthy  Brooks. 

"  \>'hat ! "  exclaimed  Brooks,  as  she  and 
Addice  entered  the  kitchen,  "  reading  one  of 
those  trashy  things  again,  Maria  !  I've  no 
patience  with  such  nonsense !  For  two  pins 
I'd  put  it  behind  the  fire.     1  would  !  " 

"  Why    do    you    read    such    silly    things, 
Johnson  i "  asked  Addice. 

"Oh,  Miss    Addice!  '   protested   the   girl. 


"Tlu^v   •lin'f   ^ilK'  I 
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"  Indeed,"  ku^'hed  Addice,  "  may  I  look  at 
it  for  a  inoinent,  and  form  my  own  opinion  of 
it*i  merits  ( " 

The  ^rirl  shyly  handed  Addice  what  proved 
to  be  the  current  number  of  the  "Lady's 
Favourite  Novelette."  The  cover  was 
adorned  with  a  cheaply  executed  print.  It 
depicted  a  young  woman  lying  in  bed,  with 
another  young  woman,  with  impossibly  large 
black  eyes,  standing  at  the  bedside  with  a 
vial  of  liquid  in  her  hand. 

"See,  Miss!"  exclaimed  the  girl  Johnson, 
"  the  young  lady  in  the  bed— that's  Yolande. 
And  the  other  one,  that's  her  sister  Jasmine. 
And  they're  both  in  love  with  Sir  Gabriel 
Trent." 

Addice  glanced  at  the  title—"  All  through 
Jealousy." 

The  girl  mistook  Addice's  glance  for  one 
of  keen  interest  and  continued  excitedly, 
"  Yolande  is  engaged  to  Sir  Gabriel  Trent 
and  falls  ill  when  it's  near  her  wedding  day, 
just  like  it  might  be  poor  Miss  Lucilla.  And 
Jasmine  is  that  jealous,  she  gives  Yolande 
poison  with  her  rnedichie,  and  then.     .     .     ." 

"  1  don't  wish  to  hear  any  more,  I  am  sure, 
Johnson!"    said    Addice,    putting   the    hook 
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down  on  the  tiible.  "Such  things  do  no  one 
any  good.  But  I  will  lend  you  a  really  niee 
book  to  read,  if  you  will  remind  nie  to- 
morrow." 

"Nice  books  is  so  dull  as  a  rule,  Miss," 
said  the  girl  fretfully. 

"  Never  you  mind  her,  Miss  Addice,  you 
drink  this  nice  cup  of  beef-tea,"  said  Brooks, 
'*  I'll  soon  make  a  difference  in  her,  the  hussy, 
or  my  name  isn't  Joanna  Martha  Brooks  ! " 

Addice  drank  the  sustaining  beverage,  and 
then  went  slowly  upstairs  to  lie  down  for  a 
little  while.  On  the  landing  outside  Lucilla's 
room,  she  met  Mrs.  Graham.  The  latter 
was  carrying  a  glass  dish  that  contained  a 
beautiful  bunch  of  fine  grapes,  which  she  had 
procured  from  London  at  some  expense. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  Addice  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  dictating  to  her  aunt,  but 
she  could  not  help  speaking  as  soon  as  she 
caught  sight  of  the  fruit  in  Mrs.  Graham's 
hand. 

"Surely,  aunt,  j'ou  are  not  going  to  give 
those  to  Lucilla  ?  " 

Of  course  Mrs.  Graham  resented  Addice's 
interference,  so  she  wilfully  put  a  wrong 
construction  on  her  words. 
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"  I  do  not  suppose  T.ucilla  will  eat  them 
all,"  she  answered  abruptly,  "and  there  are 
some  downstairs  it"  \  ou  think  they  look  so 
tempting ! " 

Mortified  beyond  measure,  xVddiee  soujjht 
her  own  apartment.  She  had  done  all  she 
could,  and  her  aunt  was  now  responsible 
should  she  allow  I.ucilla  to  eat  fruit  so  likely 
to  upset  her.  The  latter  was  now  in  that 
early  stage  of  convalescence  when  it  is 
forbidden  to  take  solid  food,  and  any  fruit 
with  skin  and  pips  must  be,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  dangerous.  At  any  rite  Addice  com- 
forted herself  with  the  rei  ^n  that  Mrs. 
Graham  had  taken  Dr.  Milward's  actions, 
and  she  would  not,  surely,  act  in  u^^position 
to  those!  And  consoling  herself  with  this 
thought,  she  dropped  asleep. 


CHAl'TER  XX 

"  I  would  not  spend  anotlier  sucli  a  night, 
Though  'twere  to  gain  a  world  of  happy  days." 

Shakkspf.re. 

In  sleep  coine  dreams  and  spoil  our  rest. 
Addiee,  worn  with  anxiety  and  nursing,  tossed 
from  side  to  side  and  found  no  peace.  Fitful 
visions  and  unhappy  thoughts  marched  through 
her  slumber  in  ghostly  pr  >ccssion.  She  awoke 
with  a  curious,  chill  presentiment  of  impendnig 
trouble  ;  with  a  determined  effort  she  strove  to 
compose  herself.  It  was  useless ;  Lucilla's  feeble 
voice  rang  in  her  ears,  that  pale  fever-worn 
face  persistently  presented  itself.  Something 
was  wrong,  must  be  wrong,  or  why  this 
dreadful  oppression  J'  The  girl  struggled  to  be 
sensible ;  she  opened  a  favourite  bcok  of 
ix>ems  and  tried  to  read — the  words  seemed 
meaningless.  Tired  and  worried  Addiee  told 
herself  that  this  was  the  result  of  all  her  anxiety. 
She    knelt  down    by  her    bed   and   ciuldishly 
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prayed  for  rest  but  still  the  feeling  came  over 
her  that  all  was  not    well.     Slipping   on  her 
clressiiig  gown  she  crept  softly  dowVi   to  the 
sick  room.     As  she  entered  she  felt    reassured 
and  comforted.     A  bright  cheerful  fire  burnt 
in  the  grate,  casting  fitful  lights  and  shadows 
over  the  pretty  room  with  its  comfortable  yet 
dainty  furniture.     A  small  shaded  lamp  stood 
on  a  little  table  near  the  bed.     In  the  soft  light 
the  dear  famil!  j-  pictures  smiled  back  at  her 
and  the  books  that  she  and  Lucilla  had  loved 
rested  cc-mfortably  in  their  accustomed  places  ; 
a  famt  scent  of  dried  lavender  permeated  the 
air  and   destroyed   the    idea  of  disinfectants ; 
the  only  sound  she  could  hear  in  that  peaceful 
room  was  the  l-'^-'e  thin  voice  of  the  brightly 
shining  copper  .ectlerestmg  on  the  hob  by  the 
fire. 

Lucilla  was  asleep— her  breathing  was  soft 
and  regular— almost  a  smile  played  round  the 
pallid  lips;  she  looked  so  comfortable  and 
peaceful  that  a  givat  sigh  of  relief  went  up 
from  Addice's  heart. 

Mrs.  Ilaldane  glanced  up  from  her  arm- 
chair with  a  warning  smile,  the  kindly  genial 
face  and  comfortable  (igure,  looking  so  homely 
and  so  sensible,  clieered  Addice  more  tiian  any 
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words  could  have  done.  With  an  inviting 
gesture  Mrs.  Haldane  looked  at  the  couch 
piled  with  cushions  drawn  up  near  the  fire. 
Addice  crept  softly  over  and  sat  down.  Ever 
since  this  kind  Irish  woman  had  come  to  help 
nurse  Lucilla,  Addice  had  liked  to  he  with  her 
and  found  comfort  iii  her  company. 

The  motherly  woman  with  her  large  heart 
felt  pity  and  affection  for  the  shy,  childish  girl 
with  her  dreaming  eyes.  Her  gentle  ways 
and  warm  affection  for  her  cousin,  her  un- 
selfish devotion  for  the  often  fretful  patient, 
appealed  to  Nurse  Haldane  very  strongly; 
perhaps  something  of  the  sorrow  in  Addice's 
heart  crept  out  and  shone  in  her  sweet  face 
when  alone  with  this  good  woman ;  something 
at  least  gave  Mrs.  Haldane  a  faint  clue  to  the 
trouhle  and  made  the  gentle  girl  always  more 
than  welcome  to  her  company. 

Without  a  word  Mrs.  Haldane  arranged  the 
cushions  on  the  sofa  and  tucked  up  Addice  in 
a  coloured  rug.  Smiling  at  her  reassuringly, 
she  sat  down  again  in  her  arm-chair  and  hy  a 
kindly  gesture  hade  Addice  to  he  off  to  sleep. 

Addice  lay  (piietly  on  tlie  sofa  feeling  drovvs) 
ana  comfortahle,  her  eyes  wandering  sleepily 
round    the  room.     The  Hre-light  played  hide 
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and  seek  with  the  shadows,  first  hidin^r,  then 
disclosing',  each  girlish  treasure  th      the  room 
contained.     Half  hidden    on  the  niantleshelf, 
stood  a  small  bottle  and  by  its  side  a  medicine 
glass,  on  the  bottle  was  a  h^bel  with  large  red 
printed    letters  that  spelt  poison.     The  word 
eaiight    Addice's    eye,    half  asleep   and    half 
awake,   the   ugly  red  letters   danced    up  and 
down  in  the  flickering  firelight  and  seemed  to 
grow   larger  and    larger.       Across  her  sleepy 
brain   came  drifting    idly  the   foolish    tale   of 
jealousy  and  death,  that  the   little  maid  had 
been  reading  in  the  kitchen  ;  too  tired  to  really 
rid  herself  of  the  morbid  idea,  the  child— after 
all  she  was  little  more  -fell  into    a  profound 
slumber,  and  for  awhile  laid  aside  the  burden 
of  her  own  weary  heart. 

For  two  hours,  perhaps  more,  Addice  slept 
quietly,  dreamlessly,  and  lay  still  and  peaceful ; 
then  through  the  dark  silence  of  her  sleep, 
flickering  shadows  of  dreams  came  in  strange 
shadowy  march,  one  after  another,  closer  and 
closer  on  eacii  other's  heels;  tlie  shadows 
became  more  substantial  and  took  on  human 
form.  Addice  thought  she  was  asleep— really 
she  lay  in  that  dim  twilight  land  where  form 
and  shadow  meet,  and  reality  becomes  unreal 
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— ainirl  the  shadows  she  seenied  to  see  liUcilla 
tossing  feverishly  on  lier  bed  nioaTiin<jj  in  her 
sleep— to  see  Nurse  Haldatie  standing  by  her 
with  troubled  face  and  anxious  eyes — then 
nurse  took  the  little  poison  bottle  from  the 
mantelshelf  and  pouring  out  a  minute  dose 
watered  it.  and  held  it  gently  between  I^ucilla's 
parched  lips.  The  words,  "  dear  !  dear  !  chloral 
now ! "  conveyed  no  meaning  to  the  half- 
dreaming,  wholly  worn  out  girl.  She  turned 
over  amid  her  cushions  and  fell  once  more 
into  dreamless  slumber.  How  foolish  and 
how  strange  it  seems,  that  a  dream  may  come 
when  we  are  over-wrought,  may  come  so 
vividly  to  stay  with  us  for  perhaps  all  our 
lives,  or  lialf-awake  and  half-asleep  we  muddle 
facts  so  much  with  fancy,  that  straiige  thougnts 
take  real  shapes  and  shelter  in  our  minds  to 
breed  a  poison  that  takes  a  life-time  to  eradicate. 
Addiceaw  ke  with  the  dawn.  Through  the 
blind  came  faint  pink  flushos  of  light  ;  the  fire 
in  the  grate  had  died  down,  the  n»om  was  be- 
coming chill,  and  a  breath  of  cold  air  drifted 
through  the  room.  It  woke  Addice  more 
thoroughly  ;  she  shivered  and  sat  up.  Mrs. 
Haldane  was  busy  preparing  a  nourishing 
drink  for  her  patient,  but  Addice  noticed  that 
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her  f;  iio  longer  held  the  comforta'de  ex- 
press!' .  of  a  few  hours  ago.  Worry  and  a 
certain  (juiet,  almost  stern  determination  had 
taken  hold  of  it.  Addice  looked  at  I^ucilla  ; 
the  fair  girlish  face,  white  as  marhle  and  nearly 
as  expressionless,  lay  on  the  soft  white  pillows 
— something  in  the  utter  colourlessness  of  that 
quiet  face  filled  Addice  with  a  vague  alarm. 

"  Xurse  !  Nurse  !  is  Lucilla  going  on  quite 
well  ?  "  she  whispered  in  a  strained  voice. 

"  Hush,  my  dear  !  "  came  the  answer.  ''  I 
hope  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety  now— hut 
still  we  have  had  a  little  trouhle !  T  hope  it  is 
over— I  hope  we  need  not  be  anxious — "  her 
face  gave  the  lie  to  her  words, — "  sleep  is  so 
essential  for  her  now.  There,  there,  my  dear, 
do  not  look  like  that ;  these  things  do  not  rest 
with  you  or  me,  but  witli  Someone  higher- 
We  do  our  best." 

Addice  looked  grate^Mliy  at  the  kind  face 
that  had  suddenly  grown  so  worn  and  anxious 
in  spite  of  the  cheery  words. 

Addice  slipped  (juietly  off  the  couch  and 
prepared  to  go  back  to  her  own  room.  Mrs. 
Graham  would  be  almost  certain  to  come  to 
the  sick-room  about  this  time  aTid  Addice  did 
not  at  all  want  to  meet  her  after  the  unpleasant 
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episode  of  the  previous  evening,  besides,  what 
would  her  aunt  thhik  of  her  for  worrying  Mrs. 
I  laldane  at  midnight.  How  could  she  explain 
her  anxiety  or  give  any  reason  for  sleeping  in 
Lucilla's  room  ?  With  a  soft  good-bye  to 
Mrs,  Haldane  she  crept  upstairs  and  shut  her 
door. 

Dawn    met  her  at  her  window,  smiling  at 
the  sad-faced  girl.     Rosy  little  clouds  played 
across  a  pale,  pale,  primrose  sky  ;  in  the  blue 
beyond,  sparkles  of  stars  grew  paler  and  paler 
— soft  white  mist  wreathed  and  'iloated  in  fan- 
tastic  shapes  over   the  slowly  waking  earth. 
Dov/n    in    the  green  meadows  the  trees  and 
hedges  were  alive  with  little  feathered  people, 
cliirpiiig  and  singing  about  breakfast  to  their 
mates.      Lambs  were  talking  to  their  gentle 
mothers  in  the  daisy-studded  grass  ;  in  a  field 
beyond  an  awkward  little  long-legged  foal  ran 
by  its  mother's  side,  hapi)y  and  free.    The  gir) 
felt  suddeidy  lonely  and  forlorn — it  was  spring- 
time and  deep  in  her  heart  something  called 
persistently  for  tiie  mate  that  should  have  been 
hers.     Was  all  her  young  hfe  and  the  sv.eet- 
ncss  of  her  girlhood  to  be  spent  unwanted  and 
unloved?     Her  thoughts  turned  to  her  cousin 
lying  white  and  silent  downstairs.     Thi;.  was 
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to  have  been  her  wedding  day — what  a  fair 
dawning  it  might  have  been  for  her  !     Addice 
wondered  vaguely  how  she  wculf'  have  borne 
that    day    herself.      The    shadows    deepened 
under  her  eyes,  the  sensitive  childish  lips  were 
quivering,  with    an  effort    she   restrained  her 
tears  and  knelt  down  cjuietly  by  the  open  win- 
dow folding  her  cold  hands  on  the  sill.     Once 
she  had  prayed  out  of  the  fulness  of  a  wonder- 
ful joy  that  nothing  might  come  between  her 
love  and  her— now  with  a  calm  though  sinking 
heart,  the  girl  lifted  up  her  face  to  the  rising 
sun    and    humbly    prayed  for   loyalty  to   her 
cousin  and  courage  to  tread  the  path  ordained 
by  God  for  her  unwilling  feet. 

Addice  rose  and  crept  wearily  into  her  little 
white  bed.  No  sooner  did  her  head  touch  the 
pillow  than  back  came  the  horrid  nightmare  of 
the  little  bottle  labelled  poison.  Ought  she  to 
have  asked  Mrs.  Ifaldane  what  the  bottle  con- 
tained, and  if  a  mistake  had  been  made  was  she 
not  responsible  ?  For  the  persistent  presenti- 
ment of  trouble  must  surely  have  been  a 
warning.  \Vhat  if  her  cousin  died,  when  by 
a  word  she  could  have  saved  her  ?  And  so  the 
same  weary  ground  had  to  be  fought  over  and 
over  again  by  the  worn-out  child  who  was  far 
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too  tired  to  conibjit  with  the  exag»?eratecl  ideas 
of  ail  over-tired  and  excited  brain.  Presently 
she  tell  into  a  troubled  sleep.  Alas  for  the  shy 
and  gentle  souls  who  are  placed  in  the  common 
field  of  bat^:le  unarmed,  by  the  sides  of  well- 
ecjuipped  brothers  and  sisters,  to  fight  the  every 
day  battle  of  life.  That  wretched  nightmare— 
hke  a  worm  in  the  bud,  would  spoil  the  bloom 
to  the  rose  of  life  for  Add  ice  for  many  a  year 

to  come. 

Loud,  hysterical  wailing  rudely  awakened 
Addice  from  her  brief  sleep— the  wails  ceased 
abruptly  as  the  stern  voice  of  Brooks  was  heard 
in  low  but  emphatic  upbraiding. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  girl,  be  quiet  at  such  a 
time,"  and  then  her  footsteps  were  heard 
hustling    someone    down    the    stairs    before 

her. 

Addice  sprang  from  her  bed  with  an  awful 
fear  gripping  her  young  heart ;  she  opened  the 
door ;  half-way  down  the  stairs  stood  Brooks 
and  tVie  girl  Johnson  with  dishevelled  hair  and 
dress    and    obvious    signs    of    uncontrollable 

hysteria. 

"Oh,  Miss  Addice!  Oh,  Miss  Addice!" 
wailed  the  demented  creature,  "  on  her  weddin' 
mornin'  too  !     Oh  !  oh  !  oh  1 " 
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Addice  needed  no  other  words.  With  a  faint 
awful  feeling  she  groped  her  way  blindly  back 
to  her  bed.     Luoilla  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  to  the  dying, 
And  mournings  for  the  dead. 

The  heart  of  Rachel,  for  her  children  crying, 
Will  not  be  comforted. 

Longfellow. 

RosEWAiiNE  Villa  was  silent— silent  with 
that  litter  resignation  that  comes  when  hope 
is  dead. 

It  is  so  hard  tor  merely  human  people  to 
face  the  silence  of  eternity,  when  hope,  bright- 
eyed  and  smiling,  has  crossed  their  threshold, 
and  dwelt  a  little  while  within  the  home.  All 
had  been  so  hopeful— each  loving  anxious 
heart  had  felt  that  the  dread  angel  would  not 
claim  her — yet  so  suddenly  the  change  had 
come,  the  frail  childish  grip  on  life  had  so 
swiftly  relaxed,  the  small  fair  soul  had  so 
quietly  left  its  earthly  habitation— that  those 
who  watched  and  prayed  hardly  knew  when 
God  had  claimed  her  for  His  owil 
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While  Addice  was  praying  tor  courage  at 
her  window,  while  the  birds  were  singing 
waking  songs,  while  tlie  little  young  things  of 
the  earth  like  lambs  and  foals  and  little  soft- 
eyed  calves  were  rejoichig  in  the  return  of  day, 
a  silent  messenger,  light  of  foot  and  gentle- 
hearted,  had  come  softly  to  Lucilla's  bedside 
and  bade  her  rise  to  meet  her  Maker  and  her 
God,  and  Lucilla  had  gone — followed  by  the 
Messenger  with  almost  eager  footsteps — did 
not  the  smile  on  her  hi.ic  white  face  tell  you 
the  haste  with  which  she  left — gone — yes  on 
her  wedduig  day — wedded  indeed  to  something 
greater  than  men  or  earth. 

Oh  not  in  cruelty,  not  in  wrath 

The  Reaper  came  that  day, 
'Twas  an  angel  visited  the  green  earth 

And  took  the  flowers  away." 

After  Addice  had  left  Mrs.  Haldane  a  very 
serious  change  had  occurred  in  the  condition 
of  the  patient.  Mrs.  Graham  was  sent  for 
and  Sir  Geoffrey.  They  stood  by  Lucilla's 
bed.  The  Major  was  there  too,  his  kind  heart 
wrung  with  real  sorrow  to  see  the  frail  hold 
on  life,  as  we  know  it,  relax  and  shp,  and  the 
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childish  talk  had  cheered  many  a  loii^  day  in 
his  home — release  her  slender  hold  on  things 
material  and  answer  the  call  in  silent  haste. 

The  Major  whispered  to  Sir  Geoffrey,  "  Shall 
1  call  Addice  ?  " 

"  No,"  came  the  answer,  **  she  could  not 
stand  it." 

As  the  Major  stood  there,  he  was  filled  with 
a  keen  trouble  and  regret  that  Lucilla's  parents 
had  not  been  sent  for  in  time  to  say  good-bye, 
how  little  does  it  matter  when  we  are  dying 
who  is  by  ? — for  though  seas  divide,  the  eyes, 
before  they  close  forever,  will  see  all  that  is  in. 
their  hearts  and  all  of  those  they  love — Lucilla, 
murmuring — "  Why,  mother  dear  !  "  convinced 
the  watchers  by  the  dying  that  she  believed 
her  mother  there.  When  death  had  set  his 
seal  on  that  girlish  face,  strangely  enough  the 
little  rebelhous  smile  on  the  parted  lips  that 
in  life  was  always  suppressed,  hi  death  smiled 
out,  almost  in  contempt  for  the  sorrow  of  those 
who  watched.  And  who  dare  contradict  that 
the  young  unsullied  soul  should  smile  to  know 
itself  free  and  happy  at  last  ? 

It  is  well  enough  for  us  to  go  on  that  last 
journey,  but  it  is  not  always  well  for  those  who 
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dry-eyed  a!id  dumb  by  the  (iiiiet  bedside — all 
that  her  selHsh  heart  could  love,  all  the  affection 
possible  for  such  a  person  to  lavish,  all  the 
ambition  and  the  joy  of  her  life  lay  silently 
before  her,  mocking?  her  in  its  indifference, 
shaming  her  by  its  sacred  aloofness.  Hours 
passed  before  Mrs.  (irahain  suffered  herself  to 
be  led  away  by  the  Major  to  her  own  room. 
She  was  like  a  person  devoid  of  her  senses  ; 
she  could  not  hear  what  was  said  to  her  and 
did  not  appear  to  notice  what  passed  before 
her  eyes.  It  was  hoped  at  first  that  this 
terrible  apathy  would  soon  pass  off,  but  it 
continued  for  two  whole  days  during^  which 
time  no  one  saw  her  shed  a  tear  or  heard  her 
utter  a  sound.  Then  in  the  solitude  of  her 
own  room,  the  cold  reserved  woman  gave  way 
to  bitter,  uncontrollable  grief.  Her  soul  was 
in  a  state  of  fierce  rebellion  against  the  decree 
of  God,  and  the  trite  sayings  and  moral  plati- 
tudes so  frequently  upon  her  lips  to  others 
about  resignation  and  fortitude,  were  of  no 
comfort  or  help  to  the  woman  in  her  own  hour 
of  trouble. 

The    childless     woman    wept     in     solitary 
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With  such  a  nature  as  hers,  it  is  ahnost 
impossible  to  say  whctlier  or  no  EHza  Graham 
realised  tliat  the  lesson  of  her  ht'e  had  to  be 
learnt  now. 

She  had  always  believed  herself  to  be  in 
harmony  with  God,  whereas  she  had  in  rcalitj- 
merely  persuaded  herself  that  God's  will  was 
in  harmony  with  her  own. 

There  are  many  worthy  people  in  this 
world  who  honestly  and  complacently  belie\  e 
that  they  are  incapable,  to  use  an  everyday 
figure  of  speech,  of  disagreein<>-  with  God, 
They  have  never  made  surrender — and  when 
thi'  connnand  for  utter  obedience  comes, 
the  struggle  is  pitiful  and  the  surrender 
terrible. 

At  length  her  lifelong  habit  of  taking  an 
active  and  methodical  part  in  all  matters 
relating  to  her  household  came  to  Mrs. 
Graham's  aid.  She  roused  herself  and  bore 
her  part  mechanically  in  relation  to  her  niece's 
funeral.  Tliere  was  one  marked  change  in 
the  woman,  she  was  far  more  affectionate  and 
gentle  in  her  manner  towards  Addice. 

It  was  a  wonderful  comfort  to  the  latter, 
during  the  weary  months  that  followed 
Lucilla's    death,    to    know   that   one   of    the 
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heaviest  and  saddest  of  her  burdens  was 
Hghtened  so  much. 

But  a  terrible  fear  and  trouble  had  come  to 
stay  with  Addice.  Had  Mrs.  Haldane  made 
a  mistike  that  night,  or  had  she  not?  The 
girl  struggled  with  herself  to  banish  the 
thought,  but  it  recurred  again  and  again ; 
oug!  t  she  to  speak  ?  Of  what  avail  now  ? 
Surely  Sir  Geoffrey  and  Dr.  Milward,  both 
able  medical  men,  would  have  known  had 
death  been  due  to  unnatural  causes.  So  the 
struggle  went  on  and  wore  the  child  to  a 
shadow.  Summer  came  and  clothed  the 
Hampshire  home  in  sunlight  and  flowers,  a 
little  peace  and  comfort  began  to  steal  into 
Addice's  heart.  At  this  time  she  received 
many  letters  from  her  friend  Alma  Sinclair. 

In  one  of  these.  Alma  once  more  touched 
upon  the  subject  that  had  been  discussed  by 
the  two  friends  in  Switzerland.  A  feeling 
that  Addice  would  one  day  turn,  under  the 
stress  of  some  great  sorrow  to  the  stronghold 
of  Romanism,  seemed  to  have  taken  a  lastuig 
hold  of  Alma  Sinclair.  Addice's  sensitive, 
emotional  temperament,  her  love  of  the 
externally  beautiful  in  art  and  nature  her 
veneration  of  ancient  things  and  love  of  their 
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historical  associations — all  these  attributes 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  Addice  would  only 
have  to  know  more  of  the  poetry  and  mystic, 
impressive  symbolism  appertaining  to  the 
Romish  old  faith,  and  she  could  not  but  feel 
its  fascinations.  As  it  was,  without  being 
personally  prejudiced,  her  surroundings  and 
influences,  especially  in  her  early  childhood  at 
Maryville,  had  caused  her  to  close  her  heart 
and  mind  resolutely  to  any  appeal  the  greatest 
and  oldest  of  the  "  churches  "  might  make  to 
lier.  Her  friendship  with  Alma  brought 
many  revelations  to  both  the  young  women, 
for  Alma  had  never  before  obtained  any  real 
insight  into  the  soul  of  a  Prc^testant- 


"Dearest  Addice,"  wrote  Alma,  "since  our  pleasant 
and  serious  talks  together  in  Switzerland,  I  have  been 
able  to  think  with  more  sympathy  and  tolerance  of 
Protestantism,  and  I  am  sure  you  feel  the  same  with 
regard  to  us.  The  gulf  between  the  Old  Church  and 
those  who  have  left  her  is  nut  so  deep  and  wide  as  I 
imagined,  and  I  am  now  able  to  pray,  with  deeper  fervour 
and  greatc;  hope,  for  the  final  unity  of  all  Christendom 
under  our  beloved  banner. 

I  am  glad  to  have  heard  about  your  dear  frieiid  Edith, 
who,  I  am  sure  was  one  of  (nxl's  saints,  and  !  often 
mention  her  name  in  my  prayers  for  the  faithful  departed. 

My  dear  friend,  i  do  not  and  cannot  expect  tlial  you 
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should  see  these  matters  in  the  same  light  as  I,  yet  I  feel 
that  if  you  ever  want  Treater  and  more  solid  eomfort  than 
youi-  present  faith  can  give  you,  you  will  not  fail  to  find 
it  in  the  Holy  Church  of  Rome." 

From  this  point  the  letter  dealt  with  secular 
topics  of  a  ijeneral  nature.  The  tone  of  the 
missive  was  kind  and  cheering  in  the  extreme 
and  Addice  found  herself  once  more  wonder- 
ing, but  thankful,  that  two  friends  so  widely 
differing  in  their  views  should  be  so  comfort- 
ing to  her  in  the  time  of  trouble.  In  reality 
the  reason  for  this  was  evident.  Edith 
Mordaunt  and  Alma  Sinclair  though  pro- 
fessing different  creeds,  were  both  whole- 
hearted and  faithful  servants  of  the  Master. 

Oh,  tliaiik  God,  all  of  ye  who  meet  His 
true  servants  in  this  world,  that  the  difference 
of  creeds  and  denominations  are  of  human 
origin,  and  destined  to  vanish  with  the  other 
vanities  of  man's  invention  ! 

A  cre^d,  after  all,  is  but  a  poor  human 
attempt  to  express  the  inexpressible.  Vainly 
loes  man  endeavour  to  define,  explain,  limit 
and  differentiate.  For  all  that  pertains  to 
Almlghcy  Ciod  is  as  indefinable,  inexplicable 
and  unchangeable,  as  it  is  glorious  and  ever- 
lasting ! 
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But,   alas!    not    for   long  was   the  shadow 
banished    from    Addice's    heart.       Soon    the 
haunting,  wearisome  thoughts  returned  agam 
and  within  a  tew  weeks  the  poor  girl  heeame 
the  victim  of  a  settled  and  profound  melan- 
choly.     Mrs.    Graham    seemed   to    be   in   as 
distressing  a   case   herself,   for   siie    mourned 
Lucilla  deeply  and  bitterly  every  moment  of 
her    waking   life.      Gone   was    the    woman's 
stern  self-reliance,  her  intolerance  of  all  that 
she  thought  to   be  the  deficiencies   in   those 
around  her.     Mrs.  Graham  had  reached  and 
passed   the   great   turning   point   in    her  life. 
She    had    passed    uiider    the    rod    of    God's 
chastisement,  and  was  a  softer,  more  sympa- 
thetic, though  perhaps  a  heart-broken  woman. 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

When  first  we  met,  we  did  not  guess 

That  love  could  prove  so  hard  a  master ! 

Robert  Bridges. 

A  YEAR  or  more  passed  quietly  and  sadly  away 
at  Rosewariie  \^illa.  Lucilla's  bright  presence 
was  terribly  missed  there  and  in  the  village. 
As  time  wore  on.  Sir  Geoffrey  spent  more 
and  more  of  liis  lite  in  London.  The  Rivels- 
ton  Institute  had  now  l)ecome  a  flourishing 
and  useful  establishment  and  Sir  Geoffrey's 
time  was  largely  taken  up  with  making 
arrangements  for  the  founding  of  similaT' 
places  in  other  densely  populated  and 
povc .  cy-stricken  parts  of  the  great  metro- 
polis. 

During  his  visits  at  Kympton,  Sir  Geoffrey 
always  bore  himself  as  an  old  friend  towards 
Addice  and  the  reserve  that  had  existed  be- 
tween the  two  seemed  to  have  been  swei)t 
away.     Addice   began   to   hope    that    he    had 
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forgotten  the  past — at  least  those  things  of 
the  past  that  were  better  forgotten. 

"  Miss  Graham,"  he  said  on  one  occasion, 
"  I  remember  that  you  once  expressed  a  wish 
to  take  part  in  the  work  of  our  Institute  in 
London.  Do  you  still  think  you  would  care 
to  spend  a  day  or  two  there  ? " 

"  I  should  be  dehghted  to  do  so,"  Addice 
replied. 

"  Then  I  should  suggest  that  you  come  up 
on  the  fifth  of  next  month,  with  your  uncle 
and  aunt,  to  be  present  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  memorial  window  to  our  dear  Lucilla — it 
will  be  in  our  little  chapel — where,  by  the 
way,  the  services  held  are  of  a  purely  un- 
sectarian  character." 

"  I  should  dearly  love  to  be  present," 
answered  Addice,  "  it  is  so  comforting  to 
know  that  I^ucilla  was  so  well  beloved  !  " 

And  so  their  friendship  ripened  again  as  the 
days  wore  on.  Fate  seemed  to  be  gathering 
the  strands  of  their  "  old  allegiance  "  together 
and  binding  them  closely  once  more.  But 
Addice  would  never  allow  herself  to  hope  that 
love  would  come  to  her  a  second  time.  Tlie 
golden,  glorious  hour  of  her  life  was  past  and 
gone. 
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The  memories  of  that  fateful  iii^rht  before 
Lucilla's  death  never  really  left  her.  Never 
a  day  passed  but  the  old  misgivings  would 
obtrude  themselves  upon  her  mind.  ^.Vas  it 
all  a  dream,  was  it  sheer  imagination  "pro- 
ceeding from  a  tired  out  brain  ?  "  Then  the 
old  resolution  to  let  the  matter  rest  would 
recur.     But  she  could  not  forget ! 

Gordon  Lethbridge  came  back  into  Addice's 
life  at  this  period  bringing  with  him  some 
light  and  happiness,  though  nothing  could 
bring  entire  release  from  haunting  memories. 
This  old  friend  of  Addice's  had  been  for  some 
little  time  in  London,  winding  up  his  business 
affairs  before  going  into  permanent  retirement. 
On  his  return  to  Hampshire,  he  was  nmch 
touched  by  the  pallid  and  weary  appearance 
of  his  "  little  friend,"  as  he  still  called  her,  and 
he  invited  her  to  join  Mrs.  I.ethbridge  and 
himself  in  a  trip  on  the  Continent.  Addice 
was  glad  enough  to  accept  the  invitation, 
hoping  that  repeated  change  of  environment 
would  induce  forgetfulness.  The  Major,  Mrs. 
Graham  and  Sir  Cicoffrey  all  urged  her  to  go, 
for  they  had  begun  to  feel  some  concern  about 
Addice's  constant  depression  and  languor. 

So,  for  the  second  time,  Addice  was  privi- 
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leged  to  see  the  wonders  of  Switzerland,  but, 
on  this  occasion,  the  tour  was  protracted,  and 
a  stay  was  made  in  what  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  cities  of  the  world,  and 
the  very  centre  of  its  secular  and  religious 
history — Rome  !  To  describe  Addice's  im- 
pressions of  the  Eternal  City  is  outside  the 
scope  of  this  narrative.  Her  health  and 
spirits  were  much  improved  by  pleasant 
travelling  and  sight-seeing.  Gordon  Leth- 
bridge  and  Addice  Uved  and  learned  many 
things  together  on  that  long  holiday,  and 
many  times  they  profited  lastingly  from  the 
interchange  of  thoughts  and  feelings  sug- 
gested by  objects  of  interest  that  came  beneath 
their  notice. 

Once  they  had  been  talking,  having  noticed 
the  appeals  in  a  small  chapel  for  the  fre- 
quenters to  pray  for  certain  departed  souls, 
with  nmch  affection,  of  their  two  dear  ones, 
so  lately  departed — Edith  Mordaunt  and 
Lucilla  Thornhill.  Addice  described  her  sad 
but  beautiful  dream  on  the  night  of  Edith's 
death  to  Mr.  Lethbridge  and  also  told  him 
that  Lucilla  had  awakened  from  strangely 
vivid  dreams  with  the  certain  presentiment  of 
death  in  possession  of  her  mind. 
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"Do  you  believe  in  what  is  called  the 
supernatural  to  any  great  extent,  Mr.  Leth- 
bridge?"  Addice  asked. 

^^   "My   dear    young    friend,"    he    answered, 
"  We  know  that  this  world  and  all  that  pertains 
to  it  are.  as  your  great  philosopher  Paul,  puts 
it,  '  temporal,'  '  but  the  things  that  are  unseen 
are  eternal.'     I  think  all  wise  men,  whatever 
the   creed    they  profess,  are   agreed   on   that 
point.      This  being  so,  we   must  admit   that 
the  spiritual  is   more  real  than   the  material 
world.     Why,  my  dearest  Addice,  we  live  in 
the   supernatural,    the   eternal,  the    spiritual. 
We   fail   to   realise   this,  because   the  super- 
natural or  eternal   is  generally  unseen.     But 
when   we  take   the   trouble   to   think    about 
ourselves,  we  find  that  we  are  surrounded  by 
mysteries.     Consequently  I  believe,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  dreams,  that  they  are  often  sent  us  by 
benign  supernatural  power  to  warn,  to  uplift, 
to  disclose  hidden  things,  to  reveal  the  future.' 
Sometnnes  they  almost  make  the  future      I 
firmly  and  entirely  believe  that  some  dreams 
come,  adapted  to  our  mortal  weakness,  straight 
from  God's  own  mercy  !  " 

"  Another  wonderful    experience  of  mine," 
said  Addice,  "is  this.     Duriiur  th*.  ..o.f  fh.^^ 
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or  four  years,  I  have  had  three  friends  pro- 
fessing creeds  differing  as  widely  as  possible. 
The  first  was  dear  Edith,  who  was,  as  you 
know  a  strict  Protestant,  secondly  there  is 
Alma  Sinclair,  a  very  devout  and  earnest 
Roman  Catholic,  whom  I  met  at  Zermatt, 
and,  as  for  the  third,  I  mean  you  yourself 
dear  Mr.  Lethbridge." 

"  We  all  three,"  he  answered,  "  possess  one 
point  in  common.  We  strive  unworthily 
(save  for  Edith  who  has  gone  to  her  rest)  but 
sincerely  to  follow  the  same  example,  for 
though  I  cannot  accept  the  great  Nazarene 
as  the  Messiah,  yet  1  follow  Tlim  as  God's 
ordained  and  perfected  model  of  what  all  of 
His  sons  should  be.     And  He  was  a  Jew." 

The  weeks  flew  by,  and  soon  Addice  found 
herself  back  again  at  Rosewarne  Villa.  The 
household  had  now  regained  its  normal  aspect, 
though  Addice  found  her  dear  old  uncle  to  be 
showing  signs  of  advancing  age,  and  her  aunt 
was  now  terribly  silent  and  subdued  in  manner. 
Lucilla's  death  had  been  indeed  a  cruel  blow 
to  Eliza  Graham,  and  had  seemed  to  rob  life 
of  all  its  zest  for  her. 

As  for  Sir  Geoffrey,  if  Addice  had  been  in 
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mind  to  take  full  notice  of  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  around  her,  she  might  'lave 
perceived  that  something  like  the  old,  perfect 
confidence  and  amity  was  restored  hetween 
him  and  herself.  She  was,  however,  unable 
to  appreciate  fully  the  fact  that  the  barrier 
Mrs.  Graham  had  raised  between  them  had 
now  all  but  vanished. 

As  for  Sir  Geoffrey,  he  wondered  now  and 
again  whether  on  the  eventful  evening  when 
he  had  asked  Lucilla  Thornhill  to  become  his 
bride,  some  real  life  mistake  had  been  made 
or  not.  It  was  hard  to  say.  It  was  equally 
hard  to  know  at  present,  whether  his  feelings 
towards  Addice  were  really  those  of  a  lover. 

It  was  indeed  some  months  before  Sir 
Geoffrey  considered  that  he  had  given  himself 
ample  time  to  analyse  and  understand  his  own 
emotions  o!i  this  vital  subject.  Now,  at 
length  he  could  no  longer  doubt  that  he 
loved  Addice  Graham — had  always  loved  her, 
and  would  never  cease  to  love  her  till  death  ! 
The  true  son  of  Caledonia  takes  a  long  time 
to  make  up  his  mind,  but  there  are  wonderful 
depths  of  sentiment  and  affection  in  the  heart 
of  a  Scot,  though   they  are   seldom   probed. 
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from  Burns,  and  you  will  see  a  ^leam  in  the 
usually  impassive  eye,  and  hear  a  throb  in  the 
calm,  unemotional  voice  that  will  both  touch 
and  surprise  you  ! 

But,  in  spite  of  this  conviction  of  his.  Sir 
Geoffrey  was  troubled  to  observe  a  strange 
timidity  and  shrinking  on  Addice's  part 
and  he  feared  that  she  had  detected  that  he 
loved  her,  and  that  she  could  not  reciprocate 
his  love.  Like  the  good  man  he  was, 
he  decided  to  forget  himself,  and  go  right 
out  of  Addice's  life.  If  his  presence  caused 
her  distress,  then  he  was  willing,  at  the 
cost  of  no  matter  how  much  pain  to  himself, 
to  leave  her,  and  let  her  become  a  sacred 
memory — an  embodiment  of  hopes  too  sweet 
to  be  realised. 

So  one  afternoon,  when  Sir  Geoffrey  was 
taking  tea  with  the  Grahams,  he  announced, 
to  the  intense  surprise  of  his  neighbours,  that 
he  was  very  shortly  going  to  start  travelling 
again,  and  that  he  expected  to  be  away  from 
England  for  several  years. 

"  My  dear  sir ! "  exclaimed  the  Major, 
"you  surprise  me!  We  all  thought  that 
you  had  settled  down  here  for  life !  " 
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settling  down,"  Sir  Geoffrey  answered,  smiling 
a  little  wistfully,  "  but  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  I  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  do  so !  " 

"  We  shall  be  extremely  sorry  to  lose  you, 
Sir  Geoffrey,"  said  Mrs.  Graham  quietly, 
without  her  old  self-assertive  tone.  "  When 
do  you  think  of  starting  ?  " 

"Very  soon  now.  In  about  a  month's 
time." 

Addice  remained  throughout  the  conversa- 
tion silent  and  impassive.  She  dared  not  have 
betrayed,  by  word  or  look,  that  which  was  in 
iier  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Ixjve  comes  back  to  his  mu-  nt  dwelling — 
The  old,  old  love  that  ne  knew  of  yore 
We  see  him  stand  by  the  open  door, 

With  his  great  eyes  sad,  and  his  bosom  swelling. 

He  makes  as  though  in  our  arms  repelling, 
He  fain  would  lie  as  he  la}-  before  ; — 

Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling, — 
The  old,  old  love  that  we  knew  of  yore  ! 

Ah  I  who  shall  keep  us  from  overspelling 
That  sweet  forgotten,  forbidden  lore  I 
E'en  as  we  doubt  in  our  hearts  once  more, 
With  a  rush  of  tears  to  our  eyelids  welling, 
Love  comes  back  to  his  vacant  dwelling  I 

Austin   Uobsun. 


The  day  on  which  Sir  Geoftrey  had  decided 
to  take  his  departure  had  arrived  and  Rose- 
warne  Villa  seemed  full  of  farewell.  He  had 
promised  to  drop  in  for  one  last  word  and 
handshake,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  before 
driving  into  Salisbury. 

How  Addice  dreaded  the  moment  ol  fare- 
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well !  Never  before  had  she  been  called  upon 
to  face  life  without  ever  a  sight  of  the  man  she 
loved  so  dearly,  without  ever  a  word  from  his 
lips !  Even  if  he  had  married  Lacilla,  she 
would  not  have  lost  him  altogether,  for  she 
would  at  least  always  iiave  had  the  right  to 
his  friendship  as  the  husband  of  her  friend  and 
companion.  If  Addice  had  harboured  doubts 
as  to  tiie  constancy  of  her  love  for  Sir  Geoffrey, 
the  thought  of  losing  him  banished  those 
doubts  forever  ! 

When  the  sound  of  wheels  without 
announced  that  Sir  Geoffrey  had  come  to  her 
pretty  liome  for  tlie  last  time  for  mj  ,  many 
years  perhaps  for  ever,  Addice  w^as  sitting  in 
a  room,  that  since  poor  Lucilla's  death,  she 
had  used  as  her  own  little  library.  On  the 
table  before  her  she  had  Edith  Mordaunt's  old 
black-letter  l^ible — the  one  Sir  Geoffrey  had 
presented  to  the  dead  girl,  on  the  day  when  he 
was  nothing  more  than  a  courteous  and  in- 
teresting stranger  to  Addice  and  Edith  ! 

Addice  turned  to  a  place  where  the  withered, 
pressed  and  almost  shapeless  phantom  of  what 
had  once  been  a  fair  cluster  of  dainty  and 
fresh  jontpiil  blooms  lay,  between  the  old. 
warped,  yellow  pages. 
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Over  tliis  faded,  pathetie  remnant  of  a  lost 
paradise,  there  lay  a  small  sheet  of  notepaper, 
headed  with  the  Rivelston  arms,  enihossed  in 
hold,  dignified  hlack. 

Addice  with  aching  eyes,  read  and  re-read 
the  short,  tender  message  contained  on  that 
dear,  scrap  of  paper.  Then,  unable  to  restrain 
her  grief,  she  buried  her  face  in  her  arms  and 
wept. 

Ah!  How  bitterly  Addice  wept!  Alas, 
for  her  bruised  and  bleeding  heart,  she  was  to 
lose  all,  yes,  all  that  made  life  and  youth 
precious  ♦  >  her,  though  both  should  have  been 
in  full  bloom  at  her  age  !  This  was  the  last 
great  sorrow  of  all,  and  it  seemed  more  than 
she  could  bear. 

The  pride  and  courage  of  her  sires  came  to 
her  aid  soon.  Tiie  innate,  inherited  spirit  of 
pride  within  her  whispered  to  her  to  be  brave, 
to  say  "  good-bye"  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,.and 
to  hide  the  pain  in  her  heart  those  words 
hiflicted. 

With  a  supreme  effort,  Addice  checked  her 
sobs.  For  some  minutes  she  sat  grappling  and 
wrestlii     with  overpowering  emotions. 

Thci.,  outwardly  calm  but  suffering  terribly, 
the  forlorn  girl  sat  counting  the  moments  that 
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were  taking  love  out  of  her  sad  and  lonely  life 

for  ever. 

His  footsteps  o)i  the  stairs  !  A  few  moments 
— a  few  precious,  precious  moments.  Then  a 
grasp  of  the  hand,  two  short  words,  and  that 
would  he  all. 

xVnd  that  would  he  all  ! 

Sir  Geoffrey  was  coming  nearer.  Addice 
looked  out  of  the  window.  The  green  trees, 
the  glorious  hlue  sky,  the  radiant  sunlight 
were  unchanged.  The  hirds  were  singing, 
leaves  rustling,  flowers  hlooming,  nodding  and 
dancing  as  the  gay,  merry  hrcczes  sported  with 
them.  Yes  !  The  world  still  wears  its  normal 
aspect,  even  when  a  sensitive  girhsh  soul  is 
being  torn  in  twain. 

Addice's  thoughts  were  hhi,  red  and  confused, 
so  that  she  found  herself  stupidly  wondering 
why  the  spirits  wlio  made  the  breezes  laugh 
and  blew  the  nodding  Howers  hitiier  and  thitlier 
did  not  come  and  do  something  that  would 
make  her  happy,  and  at  one  with  smiling, 
careless  Natv.re ! 

Oh,  God  help  me  !  The  moment  is  here  1 
God  help  me  to  be  patient  and  brave ! 

Sir  Geoffrey  stood  in  the  doorway  for  a  few 
moments,  gazing   at  the  frail,   solitary   figure 
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before  him,  almost  sublime  in  its  pathos.  He 
saw  the  gfirl  whose  ancestors  had  shed  their 
hearts'  blood  for  an  ideal,  moving  in  the  firm 
ranks  of  those  who  had  stood  persecutions  and 
icrnominy  for  the  cause  they  held  sacred.  For 
Addice's  paternal  grandfather  had  fought  for 
the  old  country  during  the  American  war  of 
Independence,  although  he  was  an  American 
born  and  bred.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  and  un- 
flinching adherence  to  an  ideal  was  in  his 
blood,  and  in  the  blood  of  iiis  children's 
children.  Addice  stood  there,  ^^^th  her  hands 
clasped  before  her,  still,  silent  and  dignified,  a 
very  childish  queen  of  sorrows.  The  sad, 
hazel  eyes,  all  eloquent  of  her  recent  grief  held 
a  sort  of  wistful  welcome  for  him. 

"  Miss  Graham,  the  time  has  come  for  me 
to  go.     Good-bye,  Miss  Graham  !  " 

The  man  spoke  constrainedly,  unnaturally. 
He  would  have  given  worlds  ta  have  expressed 
some  human  sympathy  by  iiis  manner,  but  it 
was  impossible.  One  of  the  most  ditticult 
moments  of  his  life  had  come,  and  he  dared 
not  say  all  that  was  in  his  heart.  Therefore 
he  could  do  nothing  but  fill  back  on  the 
conventions — tlie  last  refuge  of  civilised 
beings  from  their  unruly,  but  unconquerable 
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feelings— and    take    his    leave    of    her 
commonplace  maunci. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her  and  repeated  : 

CTOod-bye,  Miss  Graham." 
It  seemed  too  cruel  to  .jro  away  and  leave 
lier  thus!     How  lonely,  how  noh'le,  yet  how 
weak  she    looked  !      He  had  never  pitied   or 
loved  her  so  mucli.  until  that  moment.     It  Mas 
cruel-cruel !     But  perhaps  it  was  for  the  best. 
Addice  heard  the  words,  ..nd  again  she  was 
conscious  of  a  childish,  unreasoning  feelin-  of 
resentment  against  the  apparent  happines^  of 
the  man,  mate  world.     We  are  not  answerable 
tor  our  thoughts  at  the  great  moments  of  our 
lives.     Almost  apathetically  she  took  his  hand 
and  spoke  the  four  hard,  necessary  words. 
"  Good-bye,  Sir  Geoffrey  !  " 
The  rustling  of  the  leaves  outside  sounded 
Ike  the  fresh  laughter  of  happy  children    as 
the    two    stood    hand    in    har.d    for  a  second. 
Ihen    Sn-    Geoffrey    released    her   hand    and 
stepped  to  the  door. 

One  of  the  wanton  spirits  that  controlled 
the  breezes  darted  in  through  the  window, 
and  sportively  sent  a  small  slxet  of  paper 
spinning,  Hutt^ring  and  twirling  to  the 
baronet's  feet. 
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Instirictively  he  stopped,  and  bent  to  pick 
it  up.  The  last  trivial  service  he  could  ever 
render  her  perhaps  ! 

His  eye  fell  on  the  Rivelston  arms  and  ran 
rapidly  along  a  few  lines  in  his  own  hand- 
writing beneath  them,  before  he  had  time  to 
replace  the  note  on  the  table. 

Mv  DEAR  LITTLE  FRIEND, 

I  ask  you  to  accept  this  small  gift,  and  to  feel 
abbured  that  every  possible  good  wish  accompanies  it.  Thi., 
beautiful  flower  seems  more  than  ever  to  be  associated 
with  some  of  the  most  precious  and  poetic  memories  of 
my  life. 

Geoffrey  Rivelston. 

This  unexpected  revelation  of  her  feelings, 
this  astounding  explanation  of  her  recent 
timidity  and  reserve,  struck  Sir  Geoffrey 
speechless  and  nerveless  for  the  moment. 
Then  he  pulled  himself  together  and  said 
(juietly  : 

"  Miss  Graham,  my  plans  are  not  yet  made, 
and  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  cpiite  possible  that  I 
may  be  back  in  Hampshire  at  no  very  distant 
date.  So  perhai)s  we  .should  say  An  revoir 
this  time,  instead  of  good-bye." 

Addice  turned  to  him  with  a  glad  ^mile. 

"  I  thought  it  possible  that  Hampshire  had 
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taken  some  hold  upon  your  affections,"  she 
said  quietly.  "  VVe  will  say  Au  revoir  then. 
Sir  Geoffrey  !  " 

The  same  breeze   that  blew  the   treasured 
note   to   Sir   Geoffrey's   feet,  caught   up  the 
shrivelled  spray  of  dead  jonquil,  and   tore  it 
into  feathery,  shapeless  atoms.     They  drifted 
away,    and    were   lost    for     ever.     But    out 
beneath  the  window,  golden  clusters  of  fresh 
vivid,    beautiful     bells     were     nodding     and 
waving  in  the  breeze.     Let  the  dead  flowers 
ffo !     They  have  kept  a  memory  alive,  until 
new    hopes    sprang   from    the   ashes    of  dead 
ones,    sweet    and    beautiful    as    the   glorious 
saffi-on  blooms  of  the  living  jonquil,  and    so 
unlike  those  unsightly,  withered  remnants  of 
a  summer  long  since  fled  I 
* 
Several     weeks     have     elapsed    since     Sir 
Geoffrey  s  departure.     As  he  foretold,  he  has 
returned  to    Kympton   Manor.      Once   more 
che  hour  of  romance,  that  comes  with  twilight 
li*  at   hand,  the  e^enin^r  primroses   are  open 
and    the  flowers  that   are   only  perfumed   at 
night,    waft    their    odours   through   the    dim 
garden.     There  are  only  two  people  here— a 
man  and  a  frail,  slight  girl,  and  he  is  talking 
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softly,  earnestly,  almost   passionately  to  her. 
Let  us  hear  what  he  is  saying. 

"  Was  it  possible  that  my  decision  to  go 
away  for  many  years  was  a  matter  of  any 
moment  to  you  ?  " 

Her  answer  came  in  subdued  tones — almost 
a  whisper. 

"  It  was  indeed." 

"  And — "  he  continues,  "  can  you  beheve 
that  I  am  truly  sorry  and  grieved  that  I  ever 
caused  you  even  that  much  distress  ^ " 

"  I  cannot  believe  otherwise,"  she  answers, 
"  since  you  assure  me  that  it  is  so." 

"  And,"  his  manner  gathered  in  earnestness 
as  he  continued,  '*  and  I  know  that  some  few 
years  ago  I  caused  you  far  greater  pain — by 
being  led  to  doubt— to  doubt  only,  never, 
believe  me,  to  mistrust — your  sin  plicity,  your 
single-heartedness  and  innocence.  1  know 
that  this  doubt  on  my  part  grieved  you  for 
years — God  knows  it  pained  me  too.  I  can 
never  forgive  myself  for  allowing  my  better 
udgment  to  be  so  warped.  Can  you  forgive 
me  for  this  {  " 

"Indeed,    I    can,    and    1    do   with   all    my 
heart !  " 

Both  are  silent  for  some  few  mirmtes.  then 
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Sir  Geoffrey  says  with  a  manner  so  unlike  his 
usual  one  of  extreme  gravity  : 

camf  toTh''"''"'^''  ''r^  ^"^^  ^^^^  I  «rst 
came  to   the  manor-when   you   and    I   had 

nothing    to    do    but    stroll   about   and    chat 

toge  her,  as   though  we  were  the   only  two 

people  m  the  world,  and  the  pretty  things  hid 

all  been  made  for  our  amusem^ent.'' 

Addice    answers,    softly;    "I    have    oftpn 

"  Were  they  indeed  >    Addice,  I  have  often 
bought  that  an  our  days  might' be  as  bright 
and  happy  as  those  were  " 

Seeing   that    his   words    thrilled    her    and 
a"  tr  ""^^^^'  '^  ''^'''  '^^  --  ^-tly 

T  f '  ^^."^r"'  '""^  ^^^''  ^°^  "^"^h  longer  am 
I  to  watch  you  and  long  for  the  righf  to  b^ 

your  loyal  protector,  to  be  ever  at  your  side? 

Addice,  wiU  you  give  me  that  right  ^     VYiH 

you  be  my  wife  ?  " 

Her  answer  came  in  a  faint  tremulous  sigh. 
Ihere  are  scenes  enacted  in  our  lives  that 
^Z'  'T^T   *°   ^"^^"^^'   ^^'^n  were  it 

m^   w     f "'  ,''"^  ^^  ""^'""^  -eeter,  and 
more   wondrously,   sadly    !>eautiful   than   the 
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return  of  love  to  the  bosom  he  seems  to  have 
forsaken. 

On  this  happy,  happy  night,  Addice  does 
not  pray  that  nothing  shall  come  between  her 
and  her  love.  She  knows  that  whatever  other 
troubles  life  may  have  in  store  for  her,  her 
beloved  one's  heart  is  hers  forever. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

The  rosy  glow  of  summer 
Is  on  thy  dimpled  cheek, 

While  in  thy  heart,  the  winter 
Is  lying  cold  and  bleak. 

But  this  will  change  hereafter 

When  years  have  done  thrir  part, 
And  on  thy  cheek  be  winter. 
And  summer  in  thy  heart. 
Heine. 
Translation  by  Frank/in  Johnson. 

For  the  first  year  of  her  married  life,  Addice's 
happiness  was  deep  and  full.  After  a  quiet 
wedding  at  Kympton,  Sir  Geoffrey  and  his 
bride  went  for  a  long  trip  through  the  "happy 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Continent,"  visiting 
as   many   as   four  different    countries   in    its 

rXe'rlar""^'     ^^^^^     ^—    -^ 

The  months  thus  spent  were  amongst  the 

very  bnghte.st  in  their  lives.     Addice  had,  of 
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course,  been  to  the  Continent  on  two  former 
occasions,  but  circumstances  had  not  been 
such  as  to  promote  her  full  enjoyment  of  all 
that  is  to  be  seen  and  experienced  there. 
This  time.  Sir  Cieoffrey  and  Lady  Rivelston 
were  consummately  happy,  and  fully  alive  to 
all  that  makes  trav^el  enjoyable  and  profitable. 
W^hilst  in  Belgium  they  spent  many  days 
in  the  wonderful  capital,  with  its  numerous 
fine  buildings  and  wonderful  art  treasures, 
and  thence  they  pri  ceeded  to  Liege.  In  this 
town,  somewhat  disparagingly  called  "  the 
Birmingham  of  Belgium,"  Addice  and  Sir 
Geoffrey  found  much  to  interest  them. 
Though  the  »lder  parts  of  the  town  were 
undeniably  congested,  and  not  too  clean,  the 
eleven  )pt  i  squares  added  distinction  and 
beauty  to  t'le  city.  Sir  Geoffrey  was 
especially  interested  in  the  three  fine  speci- 
mens that  Liege  contains  of  Gothic,  Ogival 
and  Romanesque  architeccure  in  the  Cathedral 
of  St.  Paul  (so  unlike  the  great  l*rotestant 
Cathedral  in  London),  and  the  churches  of  St. 
Jacques  and  St.  Barthelmy  respectively. 

Perhaps  Cologne  proved  to  be  the  most 
interestin  4  city  of  all ;  at  any  rate  Addice 
always  looked  back  to  her   stay  there  with 
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feelings  of  unmingl.d  pleasure.     To  be  sure 

own   ;r{f"  "'  '''""""'^'"  '-""ded   the' 
town,  but  there  was  so  mueh  to  be  seen  and 

aspect  of  the  town,  or  regard  it  merely  as 
some  h„,g  that  lent  ehara.ter  and  interest  to 

tt  "woTld  ?"'  -"^''r^  "•'^'^  '^'''^■"'^d  »i  h 

wr/h  r™  '"""''"'• "'« Bridge  of 

Boats,  the  pleasant  gardens  outside  the  fine 
old  w  „    ,„d    ,,^  „„^,.  p^^^^  ^^.  ^^^^      he  hn^ 

the,r   fasematmg    suggestion   of   the    middle 
One  eould  write  a  book  in  appreciation  of 

abrf  T:;"' K^'"'  '"""'=-"^'''  '-"-eiio: 

labre    of   the    hundred    columns.       Addice 
Protestant  as  she   was,    admitted   that   thil' 
the    finest    and    purest   of    Europe's   Gothfe 
monuments,  seemed   to   be   the  fittest  pac 
for  the  veneration  and  praise  of  God  tha    she 
had  ever  entered.     And  when    she   and   he 
husband  ascended  the  tower  of  the  cathedra 
and    viewed   the   vast   panorama  of  country 
beneath  them,  she  felt  that  she  was  gazW 
upoj.  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  Hf 

waftrirvf'd  '"'"•""■"«  ••■"-«''   "'   its 
waj.   jet  m    v,v,d  contrast   to   Cologne   was 
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Frankfort-(m-the-iMain.     Lady    Rivelston   al- 
ways had  an  affection  thereafter  for  this  city, 
where  Goethe    was    horn  and    Luther   hved. 
Romanism  had  been  the  prevaihncr  feature  at 
Cologne.      Here   (though   in    a    less    marked 
degree)  it  appeared  to  be  Judaism,  and  both 
Sir   Geoffrey   and    his    wife   had   a   ^.rofound 
regard  for  such  members  of  tlie  chosen  race  as 
respected  its  glorious  traditions.     At  Frank- 
fort, the   manuscripts  in  the  Library  were  a 
source  of  inexpressible  delight  and  the  quaint- 
ness  of  the  older  portions  of  the  town,  no  less 
than  the  magnificence  of  some  of  the  newer 
quarters,  the  fine  parade  by  the  river  with  its 
splendid   bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  were   all 
duly   noted   and    enjoyed.      Switzerland    was 
then  visited,  and  the  beauties  of  Lucerne,  Rigi, 
Pilatus   and   other   spots   met   with   the  full 
appreciation  they  deserved. 

At  length  the  pleasant  trip  came  to  an  end. 
Sir  Geoffrey  and  Lady  Rivelston  returned  to 
a  comfortable,  though  unpretentious  house  in 
a  quiet  Chelsea  square.  To  anyone  recently 
returned  from  summer  climes,  London,  in 
autumn  weather  is  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion. The  mansion  in  Berkeley  Square,  that 
Mrs.  Graham  had  so  fondly  hoped  would  be 
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the   scene  of  Lueillu's   social  trium^         had 
been  sold,  the  maintenance  of  a  fas.     ,:able 
and    elaborate    menage    being    not    only    un- 
necessary, but  distasteful  to  the  quiet-loving 
Scottish  gentleman  and  his  wife.     But,  as  Sir 
Geoffrey  found  that  London  still  afforded  him 
a   wide   field  for  his  philanthropic  works,  he 
had    taken    this    smaller    house    at    Chelsea 
Addiee  was  secretly  thankful    to   remain   in 
London.     In  spite  of  its  dismal  aspect  in  the 
gi-ey  October  weather,  the  brightness  of  her 
wedded  life  continued  and  she  preferred  not 
to  return   to    Kympton.      Unknown    to   her 
husband,   she    felt   a  certain    shrinking   from 
going   to   take  up  her  abode   in   the   Manor 
House,  owing  to   the    many  sad  associations 
(that  seemed  to  outnumber  tiie  pleasant  ones, 
or  at  anyrate  to  overshadow  them)  surrounding 
the  place.      However,  of   this    Sir    Geoffrey 
knew  nothing.     Occasionally  a  vague  fear  that 
his  dear  wife  was  not  altogether  happy  crossed 
his  mind  but  he  had  no  suspicion  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  Addiee  was 
constantly  a  prey  to  melancholy  memories  of 
that  terrible  night  in  the  death-chamber  of 
Lucilla.     Her  life,  on  the  whole,  was  wonder- 
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fully  happy,  but  occasionally  a  morbid  under- 
current of  self-reproach  for  the  past  manifested 
itself  in  the  workings  of  her  sensitive  mind. 
It  was  in  her  nature  to  dwell  too  much  on  the 
darker  possibilities  of  life,  but  there  came  a 
day  when  all  such  notions  were  dispelled.     A 
great  joy  came   into  her  life,  for  a  son   was 
born  to  her.     "  Baby  Geoffrey  "  was  a  bright, 
bonny  little  fellow,  and  Sir  Geoffrey  and  his' 
wife    felt    that    they    were    blessed    beyond 
measure,  and  a'l  seemed  joy  and  brightness. 

Even  now,  however,  it  was  not  long  before 
Addice  was  assailed  by  her  old  temptation  to 
doubt  the  goodness  of  God,  though  it  was 
continually  being  manifested  to  her.  It  was 
according  to  her  temperament  that,  in  oc- 
casional fits  of  depression,  she  said  to  herself: 
"  Will  God  punish  me  for  my  silence  on  that 
dreadful  night  by  taking  him  from  me  ? " 

At  other  times  she  felt  uplifted  and  glorified 
by  the  triumph  of  motherhood.  What  was 
the  destiny  of  the  helpless  babe  she  nursed  ? 
Oh,  he  was  to  be  a  great  and  wonderful  man,  a 
king  among  men— one  to  be  respected  and 
admired  by  tlie  just  and  good,  to  be  feared  and 
dreaded  by  the  unjust  and  wicked  ! 

Let  us  not  dwell  upon  the  awful  anguish  of 
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this  poor  mother  when  her  little  one  was 
suddenly  taken  from  her.  The  sorrow  was  as 
unexpected  as  it  was  deep.  Sir  Geoffrey  was 
absent  from  home  at  the  time,  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  founding  of  an  Institute  in 
Manchester,  similar  to  those  which  were  now 
flourishing  in  several  parts  of  London.  The 
child  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  old— in  the 
prime  of  its  infant  beauty  and  strength,  and 
had  been  taken  out  one  morning  by  its  nurse- 
maid. The  latter  was  a  good,  careful  girl,  in 
whom  Lady  Rivelston  had  had  every  con- 
fidence, and  indeed  the  girl  had  been  devoted 
to  "  Baby  Geoffrey,"  and  thoroughly  deserved 
her  mistress's  high  opinion.  After  an  absence 
of  about  an  hour,  the  girl  returned  alone,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  hysterical  grief,  aiid  literally  flung 
herself  sobbing  and  moaning  at  Lady 
Rivelston's  feet. 

"  My  poor  girl,  something  has  happened  !  " 
exclaimed  Addice,  filled  with  the  darkest 
apprehensions. 

"  Oh,  my  lady,  my  lady  !  "  moaned  the  girl, 
"  Poor  Httle  baby  Geoffrey !  Oh,  the  poor 
dear  little  fellow  !  " 

Addice  seemed  to  realise  at  that  moment 
that  she  had  lost  her  firstborn.     The  sen.se  of 
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grief  was  too  great,  too 


overwhelming  to  be 


will 
was 
her 


painful 

suspend  a  person's  pliysical 

Addice,    for    the    moment 

mental  and  phvsica]  nnw^i 

F"^^i<^'H  powei   ux   surrerinif  to  a 

very  great  extent.  ^ 

"  My  child  is  hurt -dead  perha,,s  ! "  she  said 
almost  calmly,  sinking  into  a  chair 

"  Oh,  my  lady,  I  loved  the  little  fellow  so- 
I  loved  Inm-I  loved  him  I  "  sobbed  the  poor 
distracted  girl.  And,  indeed,  Harriet  James 
had  had  more  to  do  with  tiie  child  than  any- 
one else  and  had  discharged  her  duties  with  a 
depth  of  faithful  affection  that  is  very  rarely 
seen  m  hired  servants.  ^ 

Addice,     tell  me  what  has  happened  '  " 

it  felM  "f^    l'  'T  P^""^"'  '''  ^^"  *''^  ^tory  as 
«t  fell    n  broken  hysterical  sentences  from  the 

prl  slips.      Suffice  it  to  say  that  a  .rriag 
orse  running  away  over  a  crowded  crossiiig 
ad  thrown  the  people  back  in  confusion  and 
the  perambulator  had  been  overturned.     The 
.ttle  child  had  fallen  on  its  head  and  had  been 
aken  to  the  nearest  hospital,  but  its  tiny  hfe 
had    passed    away  before   any  help   could   be 
obtained. 
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Some  mothers  might  have  turned  in  theii 
grief,  ui  anger  and  reproach  upon  the  poor 
nursemaid,  but  Addice,  with  characteristic 
justice — and  fatalism — said  : 

"  It  was  to  be  !  It  was  to  be  !  '['  ere,  my 
poor,  poor  Harriet !  I  do  not  blame  you— I 
never  shall,  believe  me!  Perhaps  you  were 
but  an  instrument  in  God's  h.irds  !  " 

Later  in  the  day  the  child's  rema;  is  were 
brought  home,  and  Addice  held  the  chill  little 
body  to  her  bosom,  and  kissed  t.  e  cold  1  row. 
Surely,  surely  she  has  now  drained  the  cup  of 

grief  to  its  last  bitter  dregs  ! 

♦**♦♦♦♦ 

God,  in  his  wonderful  mercy,  helped  Addice 
to  rouse  herself,  and  her  first  thoughts  were 
for  her  husband.  With  a  supreme  effort,  she 
managed  to  pen  him  a  short  note,  as  follows  : 

My  DEABE9T  HUSBAND, 

A  terrible  grief  has  come  upon  us.     God  has 
taken  our  son. 

Addice. 

When  this  note  was  despatched,  Addice 
shrank  from  meeting  lier  griet-stricken  hus- 
band on  his  return  to  town.  In  her  distracted 
and   morbid   condition  of  mind,  she  was  ob- 
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sessed  by  an  idea  that  God's  blessing  was  not 
granted  U,  their  married  hfe,  and  that  she  was 
the  cause.  This  was  a  punishment  for  the 
secret  she  was  keeping-that  she  had  not  even 
disclosed  to  her  nati^-nf  or^  f  u  • 
hu.band!  ^  '''^     forbearing 

A  ray  of  light  reached  her  heart.  Some 
chance  thought  recalled  Alma  Sinclair's  words 
tu  her : 

"I  feel  that  if  ever  you  want  greater  and 
more  sohd  comfort  than  your  present  Faith 
ca.i  give  you,  you  will  not  fail  to  find  it  in  the 
Holy  Church  of  Rome." 

In   a   certain    busy  square  in  the  West  of 
London  there  stood  at  the  time  a  tiny  chapel 
ot  grey  stone,  between  a  large  music  hall  and 
a  gay,  luxurious  hotel.     Day  and  night  crowds 
were  moving  about  that  square,  and  their  one 
motto  seemed  to  be,  "  Eat,  drink  and  be  merry 
for  to-morrow  we  die."     In  the  very  centre  of 
London  s  gaiety  and  frivolity,  this  little  chapel 
stood   as   a    protest.       On    either  side  of  this 
temple     of    abstinence     were     temples     of 
pleasure.       It    stood    there,    reminding,    per- 
ehance.  an    occr.sional    pleasure-seeker,  of  re- 
nunciation of  the  world,  mortification  of  the 
nesh,  and  warfare  against  the  Devil. 
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It  was  a  Roman  Catholic  Chai^el,  aTid  a 
small  sisterhood  had  their  head-quarters  hard 
by.  Addiee  had  several  times  noticed  this 
little  chapel,  in  driving  through  the  square, 
and  now  the  recollection  of  it  haunted  her. 
A  vision  of  it  was  constantly  before  her  mind's 
eye.  The  })lace  seemed  to  be  drawing  her  to 
itself  like  a  magnet. 

Telling  one  of  the  maids  that  she  wished 
to  take  a  short  walk,  Addiee  went  quietly  into 
the  room  where  her  dead  child  lav,  and  kissed 
the  tiny  cold  lips.  Then,  taking  the  note  she 
intended  to  post  to  her  husband  with  her,  she 
hurried  out  into  the  street,  and  took  a  cab  to 
the  square  where  the  chapel  stood. 

In  a  few  moments  she  had  passed  ui)  a 
narrow  asphalt  walk  by  the  side  of  the  chapel, 
and  stood  before  the  door  of  the  unpretentious 
building  that  belonged  to  the  sisterhood.  A 
carven  figure  of  the  Saviour  above  the  door 
seemed  to  be  looking  down  in  welcome  to 
her. 

Once  inside  the  portals,  however,  she  was 
conscious  of  a  faint  sense,  scarcely  definable  at 
first,  of  having  made  a  mistake.  She  still 
desired  to  abjure  the  world,  and  give  herself 
entirely  to  Ciod.     Ins.de  this  place,  it  seemed 
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rather  as  though  she  were  ^\\ng  herself  to  a 
mighty  organisation.  She  was  sliown  hy  a 
silent  attendant,  wlien  she  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  the  Mother  Superior,  into  a  small 
room,  and  presently  she  found  herself  in  the 
presence  of  a  tall,  graceful,  middle-aged  lady, 
in  the  habit  of  a  nun.  This  lady  had  a  very 
sweet  and  tender  face,  and  Addice  felt  that 
she  could,  at  least,  confide  in  this  woman, 
setting  aside  all  considerations  of  creed. 

"  Am  I  addressing  the  iVIotlicr  Superior  of 
this  Sisterhood?  "  Addice  asked. 

Sister  Faith  Dorcas  de  V  Innnaculce,  on 
being  told  that  Lady  Uivclston,  the  wife  of 
the  great  philanthropist  wished  to  see  her 
naturally  expected  her  visitor  to  lay  before 
her  some  projjosals  regarding  the  co-operation 
of  the  sisterhood  in  one  of  her  husband's 
philanthropic  schemes.  Her  astonishment 
may  well  be  imagined  when  she  licard  that 
the  poor  lady  desired  to  remain  with  them 
with  a  \iew  to  entering  the  sister! lood. 

"  Such  a  decision,  my  dear  Lady  Uivclston," 
said  Sister  Faith,  "  must  be  made  the  subject 
of  many  days'  earnest  thought  and  fervent 
prayer." 

Addice    inclined   her   head   in   assent,   and 
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burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  Then  Sister 
Faith  perceived  how  matters  stood.  The 
poor  lady  was  evidently  in  a  most  unsettled 
state  of  mind,  probably  under  the  stress  of 
some  severe  trouble. 

She  sat  down  and  motioned  Addice  to  take 
a  seat  close  to  hers. 

"  My  daughter,"  she  said,  in  a  gentle,  re- 
assuring voice,  "You  are  in  distress.  Will 
you  not  tell  me  your  trouble  ?  " 

With  many  tears,  Addice  unburdened  all 
her  heart  to  the  kindly  stranger.  The  whole 
pitiful  story  from  the  illness  and  death  of 
Lucilla  to  that  of  Addice's  baby  son,  was 
recited  in  full. 

"My  dear  daughter,"  said  Sister  Faith, 
"your  husband  is  a  good,  kind  man.  Why 
do  you    i  /  tell  him  all  your  trouble  ? " 

"Oh,  I  wish  never  to  see  him  again ! " 
moaned  Addice.  "  I  have  already  brought 
sorrow  into  his  life,  and  hindered  his  work 
enough.  I  only  ask  for  leave  to  Hve  alone, 
and  pray  for  forgiveness  as  long  as  God  lets 
me  live." 

Sister  Faith  did  all  she  could  to  soothe  and 
reassure  the  poor,  heartbroken  creature. 

"  You  may  stay  here  as  long  as  you  wish, 
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my  daughter,"  she  said,  "  for  the  present  as  a 
guest.  You  must  think  and  pray  about  your 
decision  to  embrace  our  faith  for  many  days. 
Now,  as  for  the  present,  have  you  written  and 
informed  your  husband  that  the  good  Lord 
has  taken  your  dear  Httle  child  ?  " 

"No!"  sobbed  Addice.  "But  here  is  a 
note  that  I  intended  to  post  to  him  as  I  came 
here." 

"  It  should  be  posted  at  once,"  said  Sister 
Faith,  "  I  will  see  to  it,  and  in  the  meantime 
I  vnW  send  one  of  the  Sisters  to  see  that  you 
are  made  comfortable.  I  will  tell  her  that  wc 
are  going  to  afford  you  shelter  and  all  the 
poor  hospitality  we  have  to  offer,  for  some  few 
days." 

Saying  this  Sister  Faith  left  Addice  alone, 
and  the  latter  sat  utterly  still  by  a  table  with 
her  face  buried  in  her  arms. 

Sister  Faith  took  Addice's  note,  but  before 
sending  it  to  the  post,  she  sent  a  short  one  on 
her  own  account  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Rivelston  at 
the  same  address. 

It  was  not  for  long  that  Addice  felt  the 
fascination  of  the  place  upon  her.  Alma's 
prediction  had  been  fulfilled,  it  is  true,  but  the 
phase  of   mind   being  brought  on  by  almost 
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unendurable  sorrow,  could  not  last  for  any 
time  in  one  of  mature  views  and  opinions.  In 
spite  of  the  great  kindness  shown  to  her,  there 
was  something  in  the  atmosphere  repellant. 
The  Sisters  seemed  to  her  like  the  gliosts  of 
dead  women,  so  silent  and  grave  they  were. 
And  again,  the  sweet  image  of  Edith  Mor- 
daunt  was  perpetually  before  Addice's  eyes. 
At  a  service  she  attended  in  the  Convent 
Chapel  on  the  one  and  only  day  of  her  so- 
journ there,  the  words  that  Edith  had  read  to 
her  were  once  more  brought  home  to  her  with 
force.  "  There  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator 
between  God  and  man,  the  Man  Christ 
Jesus." 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  Addice  made  it 
known  to  Sister  Faith  that  she  desired  to 
return  to  her  home.  The  Mother  Superior 
was  tender  and  kiixdly  in  her  farewell.  "  I 
will  remember  you  in  my  prayers,  daughter," 
she  said  at  parting. 

"  And  I  will  remember  you  in  mine,  dear 
Sister  B'aith  !  "  was  the  low  reply. 


CHAPTER  XXV 


Heart,  my  heart,  yield  not  to  sadness. 

Be  submissive  to  thy  fate. 
And  Spring  restoreth — only  wait 

All  that  Winter  steals  from  gladness. 

Think  but  how  much  there  still  is  left  thee, 
Think  but  how  fair  the  world  is  still ; 

Heart,  my  heart ;  befall  what  will 
Love  can  never  be  bereft  thee. 

Heine. 

( Translated  by  Enusl  Radford. ) 

Sir  Geoffrey  had  just  returned  from  an  inter- 
view with  the  legal  representative  of  a  wealthy- 
Manchester  manufacturer,  from  whom  he  was 
about  to  purchase  a  site  for  his  new  institute. 
Business  being  done  with  for  the  present,  he 
entered  his  private  room  at  the  hotel,  intend- 
ing to  pen  a  long  letter  to  his  wife.  He  sat 
down  at  a  writing  table  and  fell  into  a  reverie. 
Addice's  image  was  before  his  mind's  eye. 
There  was  that  in  her  behaviour  at  times  that 
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made  him  ill-at-ease,  and  fearful  for  her  happi- 
ness. The  fits  of  depression  from  which  she 
seemed  to  suffer  distressed  nd  puzzled  him 
beyond  measure.  In  the  course  of  his  medi- 
tation he  cited  a  thousand  and  one  possible 
causes  for  these  strange  spells  of  gloom  that 
seemed  to  be  cast,  as  it  were  by  some  unseen 
Power,  over  his  dear  wife,  but  in  the  end  he 
was  forced  to  confess  himself  a  baffled  man. 
That  she  loved  him  deeply,  truly  and  faith- 
fully, he  did  not  for  an  instant  doubt. 

Yet  Sir  Geoffrey  knew  perfectly  well  that 
where  love  exists  without  complete  under- 
standing there  must  be  some  unhappiness. 
How  perfectly  he  and  Addice  had  understood 
each  other  during  those  few  halcyon  days  of 
their  early  friendship !  Barriers  had  been  raised 
between  them,  it  was  true,  through  the  mischief 
and  malice  of  an  enemy,  but  now  these  had 
been  swept  away.  It  was  indeed  painful  for 
her  husband  to  discover  that  perfect  harmony 
had  not,  after  all,  been  restored  between 
himself  and  Addice. 

With  a  sigh  he  dismissed  his  disturbing 
thoughts,  and  was  about  to  compose  himself 
for  the  writing  of  iiis  letter,  wlien  a  servant 
entered  with  a  couple  of  notes  for  him. 
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The  first  one,  in  his  wife's  hand*/riting,  told 
him  with  pathetic  brevity  of  the  death  of  their 
child.  Without  trying  to  realise  all  that  this 
awful  affliction  meant  to  him  and  his  dear  wife, 
Sir  Geoffrey  strode  across  the  room  and 
rang  for  the  servant  to  return.  He  knew 
that  prompt  and  continuous  action  was  the 
only  possible  preventive  of  complete  mental 
collapse.  Within  a  minute  or  so  the  servant 
re-entered, 

**  When  does  the  next  train  start  for  Londori, 
Manners  ?  "  asked  Sir  Geoffrey. 

"At  eleven  thirty-five,  Sir  Geoffrey," 
answered  the  man,  "  Just  twenty  minutes 
from  now." 

"  1  must  catch  it.  Manners,"  said  Sir 
Geoffrey  decisively.  "  Will  you  ask  them  to 
send  me  up  my  bill  at  once,  and  get  me  a 
conveyance.  I  shall  be  ready  to  start  in  five 
minutes !  " 

The  servant  obeyed  without  a  word,  and 
Sir  Geoffrey  packed  his  belongings  during  the 
next  few  minutes  with  all  the  celerity  and 
skill  of  a  man  wiio  has  travelled  nmch  by 
himself. 

He  was  determined  not  to  allow  his  mind 
to   dwell  on  his  own  personal  sorrow,  so   he 
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purposed  to  pass  some  of  the  time  in  the 
train  in  answering  the  correspondence  that 
had  come  by  a  previous  post.  He  therefore 
took  writing  materials  in  the  pocket  of  his 
overcoat,  with  tiie  letters  that  required  answer- 
ing. As  he  only  just  managed  to  catch  the 
eleven-thirty-tive  express  to  London,  he  had 
no  time  to  devote  to  his  correspondence  until 
he  was  actually  seated  in  the  train.  Then 
he  took  the  sheaf  of  letters  from  his  pocket. 
There  was  one  un-pened.  Yes!  Of  course 
it  was  the  one  that  had  come  by  the  later  post, 
together  with  that  sad,  sad  message  from  poor 
Addice. 

Sir  Geoffrey  broke  the  seal,  and  looked  at 
the  letter.  A  cry  of  astonishment  broke  from 
his  hps,  as  he  realised  that  the  cruel  sorrow 
had  been  more  than  his  sensitive  wife  could 
bear  !  For  these  were  the  words  Sir  Geoffrey 
read : 

'  Convent  of  the  Sacred  HeArt,' 
G  .  •  ■  •  Square, 
London,  W. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  is  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  that  your  wife, 
I^idy  Uivtlston.  has  conit-  to  \nv  in  a  very  K^ievous  slate 
of  mental  distress.  The  great  loss  sustained  by  you  and 
her  has  been  so  great  a  blow  to  Lady  Rivelston  that  she 
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has  come  to  us,  hoping,  it  seems,  to  find  comfort  and 
rehef  in  the  solitude  of  a  Convent.  Knowing  that  this  is 
impossible  without  your  knowledge  and  consent,  and 
believing  that  Lady  Rivelston  will  change  her  mind  when 
the  first  bitterness  of  sorrow  is  past,  I  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  nie  to  write  you  forthwith. 

At  the  same  time,  let  n.e  assure  you  that  Lady  Rivehton 
is  having  all  the  care  that  we,  under  Gods  guidance,  are 
able  to  bestow  on  her,  and  that  wc-  are  quite  willing  to 
provide  a  home  for  her  as  long  as  you  desire. 

My  heart  aches  for  you   both,  and  I  conimend  you  to 
God  s  wonderful  mercy.      May  He  send  you  His  relief. 
Yours  in  Jesus  Christ, 

Faith  Dorcas  de  1'  Innnaculee 

(Mother  Superior  of  the  Convent 
OF  THE  Sacred  Heart.) 

This  was  utterly  overwheliniu^— astound- 
ing !  Poor,  poor  Addice  how  his  heart  bled 
for  her  !  With  a  supreme  effort  Sir  Geoffrey 
pulled  himself  together,  and  tried  to  review 
the  situation  calmly.  It  would  seem  that 
Addice  shrank  from  the  ordeal  of  meeting 
him.  That  was  quite  comprehensible,  for  the 
meeting  would  only  accentuate  their  mutual 
grief  As  for  this  strange  and  mos^  unexpected 
act  of  Lady  Hivelston's,  it  only  went  to  show 
how  overwhelming  was  her  anguisii.  Sir 
Geoffrey  knew  that  nothhig  now  could  heal 
her  bruised   heart    but  the    most   hearfwh,.!^ 
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devotion  and  tenderest  care  his  love  could 
bestow  on  her. 

There  was  only  one  difficulty  that  confronted 
him.  He  could  not  decide  whether  it  would 
be  best  to  leave  her  under  the  care  of  Sister 
Faith  (who  seemed  to  be  a  sweet  and  true 
Christian)  for  a  few  days,  or  to  call  at  the 
Convent  at  once  and  ask  her  to  return  with 
him.  She  would  have  no  alternative  but  to 
obey,  if  he  took  the  latter  course.  No !  He 
would  take  no  active  steps  for  a  few  days, 
for  he  felt  sure  that  his  dear  wife's  heart  would 
yearn  for  him  sooner  or  later,  for  he  knew 
(Oh,  God  be  thanked  for  it !)  that  he  was  all 
in  all  to  her  ! 

And  he  was  right.  She  was  waiting  for 
him  on  the  threshold  of  his  house— poor, 
suffering,  loving  creature !  Not  a  word  of 
reproach  passed  his  lips,  not  a  look  of  reproof 
crossed  his  face.  He  folded  her  to  his  heart, 
murmuring  words  of  love  and  consolation  as 
if  she  were  a  child  that  had  hurt  itself.  And 
Addice  knew  that  in  the  depths  of  the 
bitterest  sorrow  God  could  send,  she  could 
find  no  surer  refuge  than  his  sheltering 
embrace. 
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Addice  knew  not  that  it  was  only  under 
the  pressure  of  unendurable  agony,  amount- 
ing almost  to  mental  aberration,  that  she  had 
vainly  sought  for  consolation  and  forgetfulness 
in  the  convent.  Her  stay  there  soon  began 
to  seem  like  a  dream,  but  she  always  cherished 
a  tender  and  pleasant  memory  of  Sister  P'aith. 

Remembering  this  kind  Christian  lady,  and 
other  spirits  as  sweet  as  hers,  Addice  could 
but  recall  the  words  of  an  immortal  writer, 
characterising  one  she  had  loved  : 

*'  I  thought  Romanism  wrong,  a  great  mixed 

image  of  gold  and  clay  ;  but  it  seemed  to  me 

that  this  Romanist  held  the  purer  elements  of 

his  creed  with  an  innocency  of  heart  which 
God  must  love." 
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Then  all  my  thoughts  should  in  my  visage  shine, 

And  if  that  aught  mischanced  thou  shoulds't  not  mean 

Nor  bear  the  burden  of  thy  griefs  alone  ; 

No,  I  would  have  my  share  in  what  were  thine  : 

And  whilst  we  thus  should  make  our  sorrows  one. 

This  happy  harmony  would  make  them  none. 

\V.   Alexander.      (i.580-1640) 

If  ever  Sir  Geoffrey  Rivelston  made  a 
inistake  -and  he  was  one  of  the  most  cir- 
cumspect and  level-headed  of  men — it  was 
when  he  decided  to  take  Addice  back  from 
the  house  at  Chelsea  (so  full  now,  alas  !  of 
melancholy  memories)  to  her  old  home  at 
Kympton.  He  thought,  naturally  enough, 
that  the  purer  air  and  brighter  surroundings 
in  Hampshire  would  do  much  to  dispel  the 
physical  and  mental  depression  brought  upon 
his  wife  by  the  gloom  of  a  London  autumn, 
and  the  bitter  sorrow  of  their  loss.  The 
mistake,   however,  was    whollv^  excusable,   for 
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he  knew  nothing  of  that  old  grim  shadow 
which  the  sight  of  Rosewarne  Villa  would 
conjure  up  once  more  before  I.ady  Rivelston's 
mind's  eye. 

The  good  man's  devotion  was  as  unswerving 
as  it  was  touching  to  behold,  but,  returned  to 
Kympton,  poor  Lady  Rivelston's  sufferings 
Avere  inevitably  most  acute.  Her  husband 
concluded  that  her  unhappiness  was  entirely 
due  to  the  recent  loss  of  her  first-born  son,  and 
set  himself  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
diverting  her  mind  into  less  unhappy  channels 
of  thought.  Some  chance  one  day  suggested 
to  him  that  he  should  consult  a  very  dear 
friend,  whom  he  had  known  intimately  since 
his  student  days.  This  friend  was  a  medical 
gentleman,  of  mind,  spirit,  tastes  and  as- 
pirations kindred  to  his  own,  but  whereas 
Sir  Geoffrey's  special  study  had  been  in  the 
direction  of  surgery,  Dr.  Holland  had  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  nervous  diseases,  and 
was  a  man  of  profound  insight  into  the 
psychological  nature  of  so  many  of  "  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to."  Although  not  altogether 
regarded  as  a  specialist  for  diseases  of  the 
mind,,  none  knew  better  than  Dr.  Holland 
that  physical  weakness  is  often  the  result  of 
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spiritual  distress,  and  none  could  get  at  the 
root  of  the  evil  in  such  cases  sooner  than  he, 
so  keen  was  his  perception,  so  great  his  skill, 
and  so  vast  his  experience. 

It  is  not  always  the  spirit  that  is  wearied  by 
the  burden  of  the  flesh.  Often  the  flesh  is 
harassed  and  atrophied  by  the  fretting, 
troubled  spirit  it  imprisons.  Such  was  the 
case  with  Addice,  and  Sir  Geoff"rey  knew  it 
to  be  so.  He  thought  that  he  could  not 
possibly  do  better  than  consult  his  old  friend, 
Dr.  Holland,  and  (so  as  not  to  arouse  any 
discomfort  in  Addice's  mind  on  the  score  of 
her  own  health)  invited  him  to  the  Manor  as 
a  guest. 

Addice  found  Dr.  Holland  to  be  a  courteous 
gentleman  of  cultured  tastes,  and  wide 
sympathies.  Before  he  left  Kympton,  Sir 
Geoflrey,  of  course,  found  an  opportunity 
of  asking  Dr.  Holland  what  his  opinions  were 
as  to  his  wife's  case,  speaking  from  the 
medical  point  of  view. 

"  My  dear  Rivelston,"  said  Dr.  Holland, 
**  at  present  1  can  say  no  more  than  this  : 
Your  dear  wife  has  some  secret  sorrow,  of  the 
precise  nature  of  which  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  for  some  time  to  come." 
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'*  You  do  not  think  then,  that  it  is  only  the 
loss  of  our  beloved  little  son  which  grieves  her,'' 

"  Not  entirely,"  replied  Dr.  Holland. 
"  There  is  something  behind  that — connected 
with  it,  I  fancy,  but  something  of  a  totally 
different  nature.  Lady  Rivelston,  thank 
God,  is  a  true  enough  Christian  to  bless  the 
name  of  the  Lord  for  that  which  He  has 
given  and  taken  away,  but  this  something — 
the  real  root  of  her  trouble— cannot  be  re- 
conciled in  her  mind  with  the  dealings  of  a 
merciful  God.  Or  I  may  be  mistaken.  Yes 
— let  me  think — yes,  I  think  I  was  wrong  in 
what  I  said  just  then.  We  can  be  certain  of 
nothhig  yet,  my  dear  Rivelston,  but  it  is  just 
possible  that  your  poor  wife  is  distressed  by 
some  fancied,  imaginary  sorrow  that  existed 
previously,  it  may  be — to  the  loss  of  her 
child.  The  latter  sad  event  has  accentuated 
rather  than  caused  her  present  unhappiness,  I 
should  say.  Did  you  ever  notice  these  fits  of 
depression  occur  before  the  death  of  your 
little  son,  Rivelston  ?  " 

"  They  occurred  only  very  occasionally,"  Sir 
Geoffrey  replied.  "  However,  I  take  your 
word  for  it,  my  dear  Holland,  that  you  are 
riirlit — thjit    it    is   not    nu\v    her   loss    that  dis- 
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tre- es  Addice  so  terribly.     But  what  is  to  be 
done  to  help  her  ?  " 

"  The  sovereign  remedy  in  such  cases  (and 
I  have  met  them  before)  is  bright,  bracing 
companionship,  that  will  take  Lady  Rivelston 
out  of  herself  and  relieve  the  tension  of  nerves 
and  spirits.  You  have  been  in  touch  with 
many  people  in  London  of  late,  Sir  Geoffrey. 
Perhaps  you  yourself  can  think  of  someone 
who  could  supply  the  very  kind  of  companion- 
ship your  wife  needs." 

A  light  crossed  the  baronet's  face.  "  Hol- 
land !  "  he  exclaimed.  "1  wonder  I  never 
thought  of  it  before  !  I  know  someone  who 
seems  to  possess  exactly  the  right  qualities. 
A  certain  Mrs.  Lennox — " 

"  Mrs.  Lennox  !  "  cried  Dr.  Holland,  *'  Do 
you  mean  Mrs.  Lennox  who  was  formerly  a 
nurse  at  the  King's  Hospital  ? " 
"  The  very  person  ! " 

'•  My  dear  Rivelston,  I  know  of  no  fitter 
person  to  become  Lady  Rivelston's  com- 
panion. Indeed  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Isobel  Lennox  is  one  of  the  best  nurses 
in  all  London  !  " 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  she  is  now,  and  if 
she  is  disengaged  .?  "  asked  Sir  Geoffrey. 
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"  That  I  cannot,  but  a  line  to  the  King's 
Hospital,  will  always  reach  her  ! "' 

So  within  a  few  days,  Xuise  Isobel  Lennox 
took  up  her  abode  at  the  Minor  House. 
Addice  was  wonderfully  attracted  to  the  new 
comer  at  their  first  meeting.  The  first  im- 
pression that  Isobel  Lennox  gave  was  one  of 
strength,  mental  and  physical.  Yet  the 
kindly  brown  eyes,  that  were  eloquent  of 
wonderful  humanity  and  a  keen  sense  of 
humour,  told  that  the  strength  belonged  to  a 
woman  of  an  infinitely  tender  and  gentle 
disposition.  Her  very  presence  was  a  comfort 
even  at  first,  to  the  poor,  distressed  lady,  and 
what  she  was  to  her  as  the  days  went  on,  what 
a  glorious  change  she  wrought  in  Lady  Rivel- 
ston's  life  could  never  be  expressed  in  words. 

When  Addice  was  a  prey  to  melancholy, 
Mrs.  Lennox's  infinite  tact  and  patience  never 
failed  to  find  some  means  of  suggesting  sweet 
and  pleasant  thoughts.  At  other  times  Mrs. 
Lennox's  sense  of  humour  served  to  rouse  an 
echo  of  mirth  in  Addice's  heart,  Addice 
herself  was  keen  to  perceive  the  humorous 
side  of  men  and  matters  and  she  soon  dis- 
covered that  her  new  companion  had  a  vein 
of  izenial  satire,    untouched  by   malice,   that 
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diverted  her  thoughts  just  when  they  were 
most  prone  to  dwell  upon  the  dark  shadows 
that  had  passed  over  her  life.  And  like  the 
clever  nurse  she  was,  Isobel  Lennox  never 
allowed  her  manner  to  show  that  she  was 
consciously  trying  to  interest  or  amuse  her 
charge.  Had  she  done  so  she  nuist  inevit- 
ably have  failed.  Her  supreme  ability  lay 
in  her  inability  to  behave  unnaturally. 

Nature's  processes  are  slow,  and  both  Sir 
Geoffery  and  Mrs.  Lennox  found  that  they 
must  needs  possess  their  souls  in  patience. 
Four  or  five  months  passed  by  and,  although 
Addice  was  regaining  something  of  her  lost 
self,  and  although  the  fits  of  depression  came 
with  less  and  less  frequency,  nothing  was  yet 
known  as  to  their  cau^ 

It  happened  one  day  that  Mrs.  Lennox 
went  to  the  little  general  shop  in  the  village 
to  match  some  wool  and  purchase  other  goods 
for  Lady  Rivelston.  She  had  never  been  in 
this  shop  before,  and  very  soon  she  discovered 
that  the  mistress  of  the  shop  was  an  Irish- 
woman. There  was  no  trace  of  brogue  in  her 
si>eech,  but  Mrs.  Lennox  was  quickwitted 
enough  to  perceive  other  unmistakably 
Hibernian  characteristics  in  the  woman,  and 
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SO  remained  for  some  little  while 
sation  with  her  for  Mrs.  Lennox  loved  the 
Irish  as  a  nation.  The  mistress  of  the  shop 
was  a  nice  comely  woman  of  quite  mature 
years— apparently  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age.  Soon  Mrs.  Lennox  found  the 
goods  she  wanted,  and  as  the  woman  made 
them  up  into  a  parcel  she  enquired  if  they 
should  be  sent  to  their  destination. 

"Oh,  no!"  replied  Mrs.  Lennox.  "You 
need  not  trouble  to  do  that,  I  am  returning 
at  once  to  the  ALanor  House,  so  I  will  take 
the  parcel  with  me  !  " 

"  The  Manor  House  ?  "  asked  the  woman, 
with  a  keen  glance.  "  Excuse  my  apparent 
curiosity,  but  are  you  staying  at  the  Manor 
House?" 

Mrs.  Lennox  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"How  is  Lady  Rivelstony"  enquired  the 
woman,  "  I  was  sorry  to  hear  she  had  been 
indisposed." 

"  She  is  much  better,"  answered  Mrs. 
Lennox.     "You  know  Lady  Hivelston  then?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  know  her  Ladyship  very  well 
indeed  !  I  was  the  Mrs.  Haldane  who  imrsed 
Miss  Lucilla  Thornhill  through  her  last  illness. 
No   one,    however,    could    have    imagined    it 
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would  be  her  last.  She  was  gettii^g  on  so  weP 
until  she  had  that  unfortunate  relapse,  through 
Mrs.  Graham  giving  her  a  bunch  of  grapes  ! " 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lennox,  "  it  was 
that  which  caused  the  relapse  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam,  it  was,  but  Mrs.  Graham 
felt  the  matter  so  much,  and  was  so  put  about 
altogether,  it  was  not  spoken  of." 

W^hen  Mrs.  Lennox  \ti\  the  shop  she  had 
received  much  food  for  thought.  The 
possibility  of  Lucilla's  death  being  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  weight  on  Lady 
Rivelston's  mind  had  not  escaped  her ;  and 
no"',  knowing  that  there  was  some  secret 
connected  therewith  to  which  Lady  Rivelston 
might,  or  nught  not  be  a  party,  it  seemed  as 
if  some  solution  of  the  mystery  might  be 
possible  in  the  near  future. 

On  reaching  home  Mrs.  Leimox  told  Lady 
Rivelston  she  had  been  fortunate  in  getting 
the  wool  she  wanted.  "  A  very  nice  person 
keeps  the  shop,"  she  added,  "  she  told  me  that 
her  name  was  Ilaldane  and  that  she  nursed 
Miss  Lucilla  Thornhill  through  her  last 
illness." 

Here  Lady  Rivelston  gave  a  slight  start, 
but  taking  no  apparent  notice  of  this,  though 
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she  observed   it  with   interest,  Mrs.    Lennox 
continued : 

"  It  must  have  been  a  great  surprise  to 
everyone  when  Miss  Thornhill's  rehipse  came 
on,  brought  about  by  the  bunch  of  grapes 
Mrs.  Graham  gave  her  !  " 

Addice  passed  her  hand  across  her  forehead, 
and  seemed  quite  mystified.  Tlien  suddenly 
she  cried  out  passionately, 

"  I  knew  nothing  about  this  before !  Oh, 
why,  why  did  not  somebody  tell  me  ? " 

Then  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  hurried 
from  the  room,  weeping.  Mrs  Lennox  said 
nothing,  but  thought  carefully  over  matters, 
and  was  not  surprised  when  Lady  Rivelston 
returned  to  her,  after  two  or  three  hours  spent 
in  solitude  in  her  own  room,  seeming  wonder- 
fully brighter  and  happier. 

At  that  time  Sir  Geoffrey  was  particularly 
busy,  as  he  was  standing  as  a  candidate  for 
Parliament  for  that  division  of  London  in 
which  his  institute  was  situated.  However, 
he  returned  home  for  a  few  days,  and  noted 
with  unbounded  joy,  tiie  change  hi  his  wife. 
"  My  dear  love,  you  are  looking  so  much 
better ! "  he  said  to  her,  as  soon  as  they  were 
alone.      "  I  declare  you  seem  to-night  to  be 
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something  like  your  old  self— I  can  believe 
that  you  are  indeed  the  dear,  gentle  little 
lady  of  seventeen  summers  who  chatted  to  me 
about  the  wonderful  books  in  the  library,  and 
the  dear  old-fashioned  flowers  in  the  little 
garden  behind  ber  uncle's  house  !  Ah !  my 
dear,  dear  Addice,  I  need  not  ask  if  you 
remember  those  happy  days  !  And  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  darkened  our  lives  since,  I 
know  that  God  will  give  us  back  those  days 
— oh,  my  dear  love  !  " 

There  were  tears  in  Addice's  eyes,  and  she 
turned  to  him  impulsively. 

"  Geoffrey  !  "  she  said,  "  there  is  something 
that  has  been  oppressing  and  worrying  me 
for  years— something  that  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  tell  you,  for  fear  it  should  griev^e 
and  pain  you,  as  it  has  grieved  and  pained  me." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  my  dear ! "  he  murmured 
with  wonderful  tenderness,  "  surely  you  need 
not  have  feared  asking  me  to  sliare  your  grief" 

"  My  grief— yes  !  "  she  answered,  "  But 
Geoffrey,  could  you  have  borne  it  if  I  liad 
ever  told  you— of  something,  Geoffrey  -that 
made  me  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  .   .  .  ." 

"  Hush,  hush  !  "  he  said,  interrupting  her. 
"  If  my  little  wife  had  ever  spoken   of  such 
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foolish  fancies,  I  should  have  found  out  soon 
enough  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
them ! " 

"  Oh,  Geoffrey,  you  would  have  been  kind 
and  generous  I  know,  and  I  know  I  have 
done  wrong  in  keeping  my  secret  from  you. 
I  have  been  a  coward !  But  I  will  tell  you 
all  now,  for  r;ow  I  know  that  I  iiave  been 
tormenting  myself  for  years  without  any  real 
reason  ! " 

"  INIy  poor  darling !  " 

"  \Vhat  I  have  been  thinking  about  was 
something  that  happened  on  the  night  before 
poor  Lucilla  died.  I  met  my  Aunt  Eliza 
going  into  Lucilla's  room  with  some  grapes— 
I  said  to  her,  '  Aunt,  surely  you  are  not  going 
to  give  those  to  Lucilla?'  or  something  to 
that  effect.  I  know  I  tried  to  warn  her,  but 
she  sneered  at  me  as  she  always  used  to  do, 
and  said  there  were  plenty  more  for  me 
downstairs ! " 

"A  brutal  insult !"  he  exclaimed  ind"gnantly. 
"  So  you  tried  to  prevent  her,  Addice,  from 
giving  those  grapes  to  Lucilla !  Well,  well, 
things  are  all  subject  to  God's  will !  " 

"  After  that,  Geoffrey,  1  went  to  bed,  but 
my  sleep  was  fitful  and    broken.      At  last  I 
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woke  and  went  down  to  Liicilla's  room— I 
felt  that  I  must  go.  Mrs.  Haldane  was  there, 
and  she  persuaded  me  to  rest  on  a  couch  that 
was  near  the  bedside.  There  I  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  and  when  I  awoke  a  horrible  sort  of 
change  seemed  to  have  come  over  the  room. 
I  can  never  tell  why,  but  there  was  a  feeling 
of  tragedy  in  the  very  atmosphere.  Lucilla 
was  tossing  and  moaning  uneasily,  and  I  heard 
Mrs.  Haldane  say,  '  I  must  give  her  some 
chloral  to  quiet  this  restlessness.'  Then  I 
saw,  or  thought  1  saw,  the  word  '  poison '  on 
the  bottle ! " 

Addice  broke  off  with  a  shudder,  and  he 
waited  in  silence  for  her  to  continue. 

"  Then  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  Mrs. 
Haldane  was  making  a  horrible,  disastrous 
mistake— giving  Lucilla  something  from  the 
wrong  bottle.  Yet  I  could  not  be  certain 
whether  or  no  that  awful  word  was  on  the 
bottle.  The  letters  seemed  to  come  and  go. 
I  tried  to  say  '  Nurse,  are  you  sure  you  are  not 
making  a  mistake,'  but  I  was  in  some  kind  of 
a  dream  I  think.  At  anyrate  I  could  say 
nothing.  Oh,  Geoffrey,  Geoffrey,  imagine 
how  I  felt  the  next  morning  on  hearing  that 
Lucilla  had  died  ! " 
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''  My  poor,  poor  child  ! " 

"  Oh,  Geoffrey  it  is  the  memory  of  that 
night  that  has  really  been  at  the  root  of  my 
troubles  ever  since.  You  have  made  me  very, 
very  happy,  but  try  as  1  would,  I  could  never 
quite  forgot  that  night,  and  never  quite  assure 
myself  that  I  was  in  no  way  guilty  for  keeping 
silence."  ^ 

"  Poor  darling,  you  have  been  fighting  with 
shadows  all  these  years  !  "  he  said  with  infinite 
tenderness. 

"  But  that  is  not  the  worst,  Geoffrey  !  W  hen 
our  beloved  little  child  was  taken  from  us,  it 
seemed  like  a  personal  blow  from  God's  hand 
—a  direct  judgment  for  the  share  I  believed 
myself  to  have  had  in  poor  Lucilla's  death  ! " 

"My  poor,  little  darling,  how  you  have 
suffered  and  tormented  yourself!"  cried  the 
baronet.  "  But  oh,  my  love~my  own  precious 
love,  the  shadows  are  gone-gone  for  ever  and 
ever.  Look  in  my  eyes,  my  darling,  and  tell 
me,  do  you  not  feel  that  the  weight  is  lifted 
from  your  mind  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Geoffrey,  Geoffrey,  I  cannot  say  how 
wonderful,  how  enormous  is  my  sense  of  com- 
fort and  relief!" 

"~ -- •-■^-iiicj  3    kiiiduess  oi    nearl   and 
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devotion  to  his  wife  came  out  in  his  voice  and 
manner  at  that  momentous  interview.  Never 
had  his  sympathy  been  so  sw^eet  and  saving  to 
Addice  before. 

"  And  until  the  other  day  1  knew  nothing 
of  the  real  cause  of  Lucilla's  death."  Addice 
continued. 

"  Oh,  if  I  had  only  suspected  this !  "  Sir 
Geoffrey  exclaimed  with  a  world  of  regret  in 
his  voice.  "  Oh,  to  think  that  a  few  words 
from  me  might  have  made  so  nmch  difference 
to  my  dear  wife's  happiness  !  But,  my  poor 
Addice,  1  took  it  for  granted  that  you  knew 
all  about  the  grapes  Mrs.  Graham  gave  Lucilla, 
and  how  they  brought  about  the  latter's  death. 
Otherwise  I  should  have  told  you  all  about  it 
long,  long  ago.  But  it  was  a  mournful  subject, 
and  your  aunt  seemed  to  feel  so  very  bitterly 
about  it,  the  matter  was  left  entirely  alone  by 
us  all.  My  dear  love,  v.'hy  do  you  look  so 
pained— surely,  surely  the  dark  days  are  past 
us  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Geoffrey  dearest,  but  it  pains  me  to 
know  why  my  aunt  was  so  anxious  to  keep 
her  error  so  close  a  secret." 

"  Because,  my  dear  ! "  he  said,  "  Your  aunt 
\i7uw    «f>lf-nnitnnnRted-   and    it    WHS    natiirallv 
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horrible  for  her  to  think  her  stubbornness  had 
had  such  a  fatal  result !  " 

"  No,  Geoffrey  that  was  not  all !  You  must 
not  forget  that  I  warned  her  not  to  give  the 
grapes  to  Lucilla,  and  you  know  that  she  was 
never  a  friend  to  me.  Geoffrey,  I  can't  help 
feeling  that  there  was  malice  in  her  desire  that 
the  truth  about  Lucilla's  death  should  not  be 
known.  She  must  have  been  well  aware  that 
you  and  my  uncle  knew  the  cause  of  her  death, 
for  Dr.  Milward  must  have  told  you  both. 
From  whom  then  was  the  truth  of  the  matter 
to  be  withheld  ^     From  me  !  " 

Overcome  with  emotion,  Addice  fell  sobbing 
on  her  husband's  breast. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear  !  "  he  whispered  softly, 
"  let  this  moment  be  a  blessed  one  for  us  both. 
I  swear  before  Heaven  that  there  is  nothing 
now  in  my  heart  that  I  consciously  withhold 
from  my  wife's  knowledge.  Now,  my  own 
Addice,  is  there  nothing,  nothing  more  you 
would  tell  me,  no  confidence  you  can  withhold 
or  give— is  your  heart  verily  and  indeed  like 
an  open  book  before  my  eyes  ?  ' 

"Verily  and  indeed,  Geoffiey  !  Verily  and 
indeed  ! " 

*'  And  it  shall  remain  thus  alwavs  ?  " 


"  Always  !     Always  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 

"  It's  wiser  being  good  than  bad, 

It's  safer  being  meek  than  fierce  : 
It  is  fitter  being  sane  than  mad. 

My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched, 

That,  after  Last  returns  the  First, 
Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched. 

That  what  began  best  can't  prove  worst, 
Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  accurst." 

Robert  Browning. 

The  scene  that  ensued  betwee'.  Sir  Geoffrey 
and  his  wife  was  one  of  complete  confidence 
and  love,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  their  married  Hfe.  Needless  to  say, 
Addice's  health  began  to  mend  rapidly  after 
perfect  understanding  between  herself  and  her 
husband  had  been  restored. 

A  few  days  after  that  happy  and 
momentous  interview,  Dr.  Holland  again 
journeyed  to  Kympton  and  found  Lady 
Rivelston  so  wonderfully  improved  that  he 
was  astonished  and  dfliorhf^-rl  K«^,,«r.-j  
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However,  with  his  wonderful  insight,  he  per- 
ceived that  one  thing  was  needful  to  perfect 
the  cure.  Adice,  though  a  naturahsed 
Englishwoman,  was  never  completely  acclima- 
tised. Something  in  her  physical  constitution, 
(due,  doubtless,  to  her  birth  and  childhood 
in  a  brighter  climate),  responded  more  quickly 
to  the  light,  stimulating  air  of  the  Continent 
than  to  the  heavy,  damp-laden  air  of  England. 
It  was  this  fact  that  Dr.  Holland  recognised, 
and  he  forthwith  recommended  a  t-ip  on  the 
Continent. 

"  Holland,  I  can  never  thank  you  suffi- 
ciently ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey  as  he 
grasped  his  old  friend's  hand.  "  You  have 
done  marvels  for  my  dear  wife." 

"I?  The  onv  hing  I  have  done  is  this. 
I  realised  exactly  the  kind  of  companionship 
Lady  Rivelston  stood  in  need  of.  I  take 
credit  for  a  sure  comprehension  of  the  kind 
of  friend  her  state  of  mind  would  require. 
The  rest  is  due  to  providence  and  Mrs. 
Lennox." 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey,  "  what  a 
woman  she  is ! — so  nmch  self-control  I  and 
such  a  warm  and  intense  nature  ! — so  much 
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"  And,"  pursued  Dr.  Holland,  "  she  exactly- 
met  the  needs  of  your  wife's  nature  at  that 
critical  time." 

So  Dr.  Holland  was  quite  satisfied  to  leave 
Lady  Rivelston  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Lennox,  and  Sir  Geoffrey,  in  spite  of  his  now 
pressing  political  duties,  lost  no  time  in 
arranging  for  the  necessary  trip  to  the 
Continent  without  delay.  Knowing  how  dear 
the  old  city  was  to  his  wife,  he  so  ordered 
things  that  Cologne  was  to  be  the  first  halting 
place,  and  found  time  to  conduct  his  wife  and 
her  companion  thither.  He  was  unable  to 
spend  more  than  a  few  days  there,  but  before 
he  wfts  compelled  to  return  to  England,  an 
interview  took  place  between  him  and  Mrs. 
Lennox  in  which  they  were  quite  open  with 
each  other,  and  Sir  Geoffrey  told  her  all  that 
he  had  observed  concerning  Addice's  character 
and  the  influence  that  had  been  brought  to 
play  thereon. 

"  I  hope  you  will  believe  me  to  be  wholly 
sincere,  Mrs.  Lennox,"  he  said,  "  when  I  say 
that  I  am  deeply— how  deeply  I  cannot  say- 
grateful  to  you  for  all  your  wonderful 
kindness  to  my  wife.  You  are  a  woman  in 
a  thousand,  Mrs.  Lennox,  and  i  hope   God 
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will  bless  you  for  your  goodness.  I  can  say 
no  more.     Words  fail  me  !  " 

Sir  Geoffrey  spoke  with  such  convincing 
sincerity,  and  such  depths  of  real  emotion  in 
his  voice  and  expression  that  Mrs.  Lennox 
was  much  moved.  She  thanked  him  quietly, 
in  words  as  simple  as  they  were  sincere,  and 
they  fell  to  talking  over  ^Vddice  and  her  past. 

"  I  am  sure  of  one  thing ! "  exclaimed  the 
baronet,  emphatically,  "  and  that  is  this.  Mrs. 
Graham  (who  is  now  visiting  her  friends  in 
America,  as  you  know)  has  been  no  friend  to 
Addice.  Looking  back  over  the  years,  I  can 
see  that  the  woman  darkened  my  dear  one's  life 
in  every  way.  I  can  well  recollect  the  policy 
of  repression  her  aunt  pursued  towards  her 
when  Addice  was  quite  a  young  girl.  Every 
act  and  word  of  Addice's  was  misunderstood 
by  that  cruel  A^jman.  If  I  may  use  such  an 
expression,  she  did  her  level  best  to  throw  a 
*  wet  blanket '  over  all  he.  niece's  projects 
and  pursuits.  Addice  had  a  taste  for  literature, 
but  her  aunt  struggled  hard  to  nip  this  in  the 
bud,  and  was  for  ever  hectoring  Addice  about 
her  dreaminess  and  unpracticalness.  And 
the  pity  of  it  was,  the  poor  girl  felt  it  so 
keenly  and  must  have  suffered  intensely  i ' 
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"  Such  a  woman,"  remarked  Mrs.  Lennox, 
"  would  take  a  delight  in  making  her  suffer. 
Had  her  cutting  speeches  been  received  with 
indifference,  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  soon 
have  ceased." 

"  No  doubt.  But  you  can  well  imagine, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Lennox,  tiiat  indifference  on 
Addice's  part  was  impossible.  But  Mrs. 
Graham  did  not  stop  at  wounding  and 
grieving  Addice  by  her  personal  persecutions ; 
she  strove  hard  to  poison  my  mind  and  Major 
Graham's  against  her,  and,  I  admit,  I  was 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  true  state 
of  affairs— and  I  know  something  of  human 
nature,  too." 

"An  inexhaustible  subject.  Sir  Geoffrey," 
Mrs.  Lennox  said,  with  a  smile.  "Small 
wonder  that  tlie  most  experienced  of  us  are 
misled  sometimes." 

"  I  was  misled— to  my  sorrow  !  "  rejoined 
Sir  Geoffrey.  "Mrs.  Graham  seemed  to  be 
such  an  excellent  woman  in  every  other  re- 
spect that  I  was  loth  to  believe  her  capable 
of  deliberate  malice  towards  Addice.  The 
result  was  that  Mrs.  Graham  seized  a 
favourite  opportunity  to  bring  Addice  before 
me  ina  bad  light,  with  the  unhappy  result  that 
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I  was  for  some  little  time  completely  alienated 
from  lier  ! " 

"A  thousand  pities  !  " 

"A  thousand  pities,  indeed !  But  I  hope, 
please  God,  that  my  devotion  to  her  may  yet 
more  than  atone  for  the  pain  I  must  have 
caused  her  then." 

"  Oh,  it  will,  Sir  Geoffrey ! "  Mrs.  Lennox 
exclaimed  reassuringly.  "  And  believe  me,  I 
shall  do  my  very  utmost  to  make  Lady 
Rivelston  happy  and  comf  rtable  whilst  you 
are  in  England." 

Soon  Sir  Geoffrey,  who  had  been  duly 
elected  a  Member  of  Parliament,  was  able  to 
leave  his  wife  in  Mrs.  Lennox's  keeping,  with- 
out the  faintest  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
former's  safety  or  welfare.  The  good  man's 
joy  was  of  a  very  deep  and  intense  kind  and 
he  felt  truly  thankful  for  the  happy  turn  that 
events  seemed  to  be  taking.  Altliough  he 
was  only  at  Cologne  for  a  few  days  it  was 
evident  to  him  tliat  Addice's  health  was  under- 
going wonderfully  swift  improvement.  She 
was  growing  more  like  the  Addice  he  had  first 
felt  his  heart  turn  to,  after  the  death  of  his 
earlier  love,  Henrietta  Nevill. 

Mrs.    Lennox    and    Addice   had   so    many 
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rambles  about  Cologne  and  its  environs  that 
they  came  to  know  the  old  river-city,  full  of 
memories  which  date  back  to  the  darkest  of 
the  dark  ages,  almost  by  heart.     In  spite  of  the 
narrownes    and  gloom  of  the  older  streets  of 
the  town,  there  was  a  certain  fascination  about 
them  on  account  of  their  great  antiquity  and 
they  were  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  the 
olden  times  celebrated  in  history,  legend  and 
romance.     Then  agahi,  as  the  cradle  of  German 
Art,  the  old  city  was  full  of  charm  and  interest. 
The  admirable  specimens  of  architecture,  and 
the  frescoes  and  paintings  in  the  Museum  all 
received    their    due    meed    of  attenti<   i    and 
appreciation.       Times   without   number  they 
traversed  the  narrow  streets  of  the  old  quarters 
of  the  town,  to  gaze  with  interest  on  the  quaint 
houses  and  admiration  on  the  many  beautiful 
churches-those   of  St.    Columba,  St.  Cecilia 
and  the  grand  Apostles'  Church,  for  example. 
They  visited  the    churcii    of  St.    Ursula,  and 
though    duly    interested    in    it   as    a    relic    of 
medievalism,     could    scarcely     refrain    from 
smihngover  the  "  bones  of  the  11,000  virgins" 
the  church  is  said  to  contain. 

Above  all,  there  was  scarcely  a  square  inch 
of  the  magnificent  Cathedral,  in  every  sense 
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the  heart  of  the  city,  which  they  did  not  ex- 
plore. As  a  matter  of  course,  Addice,  having 
passed  so  many  years  of  her  life  in  England, 
had  seen  several  of  the  prominent  Cathedrals 
of  that  country,  and  had  very  pleasant  and 
tender  memories  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  in 
particular,  but  not  jne,  taken  altogether,  so 
satisfied  the  heart  and  mind  as  Cologne 
Cathedral— that  poem  in  stone,  as  perfect  an 
example  of  true  middle-age  Gothic  architecture 
as  Europe  possesses. 

Whilst  the  objects  of  interest  in  this  building 
were  legion,  there  was  one  which  Addice 
thought  as  marvellous  a  work  of  art  as  she 
could  ever  hope  to  see.  This  was  the  marble 
tombstone  of  Archbishop  Walram  of  Julich, 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Michael.  She  thought 
this  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things  she  had 
ever  seen.  Upon  the  tombstone  is  a  magni- 
ficently sculptured  recumbent  figure  called 
"  Sleep  and  Death."  There  was  something  in 
this  monument  that  Addice  could  never  tire 
of.  It  fascinated  her  strongly.  From  all  the 
other  attractions  in  the  Cathedral  she  would 
come  back  to  this.  One  side  of  the  stately 
recumbent  figure —presumably  a  portrait  of 
the  Archbishop — gives  us  the  face  of  a  sleeping 
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man,  the  other,  that  of  a  dead  one.  The 
difference  between  the  two  faces  is  wonderfully 
subtle,  wonderfully  small,  yet  so  evident! 
While  the  effigy  is  as  realistic  as  could  be 
wished,  it  is  also  refined  to  the  highest  point 
of  ideality.  Whilst  looking  on  it,  one  could 
but  hope  that  the  transition  might  be  as  easv 
for  oneself  as  it  seems  (according  to  the 
sculptor's  idea)  to  have  been  for  good  Arch- 
bishop AYalram. 

This  monument— a  i^erfect  gem  of  art— is 
too  little  known,  and  Addice  found  it  especially 
interesting  and  soothing  to  contemplate  after 
her  late  troubled  experiences.  The  two  friends 
rambled  together  about  thr  hiUs,  and  laid  up 
memories  of  the  town  to  the  rest  of  their 

lives. 

One  day— a  day  to  be  remembered— they 
had  enjoyed  a  delightful  ramble  about  the  hills. 
The  weather  had  been  glorious,  and  when  at 
last  a  gorgeous  sunset  followed  a  bright, 
perfect  day,  the  two  friends  threw  themselves 
down  to  rest  on  the  fragrant  grass.  In  the 
valley  far  beneath,  Cologne  showed  like  a 
faery  city,  the  hues  of  sunset  touching  the 
quaint  crowded  gables  and  massed  spires, 
with  the  grand  Cathedral  standing  out  in  the 
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midst  of  all.  The  whole  effect  of  their 
surroundings  was  peaceful  and  soothing  in  the 
extreme,  and  Addice  and  her  new  friend  had 
a  long  talk  together,  which  bound  them  closer 
still  in  the  bonds  of  friendship.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Addice  unburdened  her  mind  to 
Mrs.  Lennox,  telling  her  the  story  of  her  whole 
life,  and  the  older  woman  understood  her  friend 
as  never  before.  She  entered  fully  into 
Addice's  sufferings  under  the  perpetual  taunts 
and  disparagements  of  her  aunt,  and  saw 
plainly— such  was  her  knowledge  of  Addice's 
character— that  the  latter's  early  life  had  been 
clouded  and  embittered  by  the  cruel,  vindictive 
enmity  of  this  one  woman. 

Addice  spoke  freely  and  \mreservedly.  She 
told  how  Sir  Geoffrey  and  she  had  become 
close  friends  at  the  first,  how  she  had  felt 
certain  of  the  coming  of  love,  and  how  Mrs. 
Graham  had  managed— seizing  an  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  Addice  appear  guilty  of  a 
meanness  of  which  she  must  surely  have 
known,  had  she  reflected,  she  was  not  capable 
—  to  ah  3nate  Sir  Geoffrey  from  her.  Following 
this  she  dwelt  on  the  sorrow  that  the  loss  of 
her  best  friend,  Edith  Mordaunt,  Imd  caused 
her.     Then  came  the  inevitable  sense  of  loss 
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and   disappointment   when   Sir  Geoffrey  had 
become  affianced  to    LuciUa-the  worry  and 
anxiety  of  the  latter's  illness,  culminating  in 
the   horrible  experiences  of  the   fateful  night 
preceding  her  death.     To  crown  all,  just  when 
It  seemed  that  life  was  once  again  to  become 
worth  Imng,  Addice  had  been  bereaved  of  her 
first-born  son,  and  this  had  seemed  to  her  hke 
a  punishment   from   Almighty  God.     When 
she   nad   finished   speaking,   the  young   wife 
covered  her   face   with   her  hands,  and   tears 
trickled  through  her  fingers. 

It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Lennox,  laying  the 
softest,  most  sympathetic  hand  in  the  world 
on  Addice's  shoulder  spoke  as  follows : 

"I  understand  it  all,  my  darling,  about  that 
night.     It  was  simply  a  horror-a  nightmare 
m  every  sense  of  the  word  !     Your  unfortunate 
interview   with  Mrs.    Graham   on   the  stairs, 
when  you  met  her  carrying  a  plate  of  grapes 
to  Miss  Thornhill's  room,  and  told  her  she  was 
making  a   mistake-that  incident  must  have 
upset    you   thoroughly,   and   in   combination 
with  all  you  had  gone  through  before,  gave  you 
this  disturbed  night,  and  awful  nightmare !     I 
am  not  surprised -it  was  most  natural  under 
the  circumstances  ;  and  though  such  cases  do 
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not  come,  of  course,  under  a  nurse's  eye  every 
day,  still  they  do  come,  and  can  easily  be 
understood.  It  is  a  comfort,  too,  that  your 
spirit  did  not  knowingly  yield  to  evil— you 
were  overpowered  by  sleep  when  you  tried  to 
call  out  to  the  nurse  at  last." 

As  Mrs.    Lennox's   soft,  penetrating  voice 

aied  away,  Addice  was  still  crying  quietly,  but 

when  this  was  over,  and  she  again  lifted  her 

face  to  her  friend's,  it  wore  a  new  expression. 

The   weight  of  the  last  few  years  had   been 

lifted  off  her  life  for  ever.     Addice  was  in  the 

mood  to  open  her   whole  heart  to  this   kind 

Mend,  and  told  her  of  something  else  that  had 

bowed  her  to  the  dust— the  result,  of  course, 

of  her  shaken  health,  nerves,  and  loss  of  her 

child.     She  had  harboured  a  feeling  (morbid, 

of  course,  but  nevertheless  distressing,  and  by 

no  means  to  be  ignored)  that  she  had  not  been 

able  to  make  Sir  Geoffrey  as  happy  as  Lucilla 

might  have  made  him.     She  even  suspected, 

at  times,  that  her  husband   felt  this  himself. 

But  Mrs.  Lennox  with  her  practical  good  sense 

and  wisdom  took  this  shadow  away,  as  she  had 

done  the  other. 

"  My  dearest  Lady  Rivelston,"  she  said  with 
a  nuiet,  convincing  manner   that  was  wholly 
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her  own,  "making  the  most  of  my  oppor- 
tunities  for   observing   Sir  Geoffrey,   I   have 
studied  him  most  carefully  and  I  am  convinced 
that  he  IS  a  truly  good,  faithful-hearted  man, 
to  whom  marriage  is  a  sacred  thing.     I  fully 
believe  that  his  whole  heart  is  yours  in  every 
way,  and  that  your  misgivings  are  absolutely 
without  foundation.     If,  Lady  Rivelston,  you 
will  pardon  me  the  light-hearted  remark  you 
might  go  further  back  for  self-torment.     You 
have  told   me,  and  I  have   understood   from 
others  how  bound  up  your  husband  was,  years 
ago,  m  his  first  love,  the  beautiful  Henrietta 
Neville.      Now   I    do    not  doubt  that    that 
memory  occupies  a  sacred  place  in  his  life  that 
no  other  can  reach-still  I  do  not  fancy  you 
need  be  jealous,  even  of  that !  " 

"My  dear  friend,  you  seem  to  set  all  my 
doubts  at  rest !  "  cried  Addice.    "  Mrs.  Lennox 
what  a  true  friend  you  have  been  to  me  '     Oh' 
why  are   women   so   seldom   friends  to   each 
other  ? 

"  You  have  made  some  good  friends  amongst 
women  m  your  time,  dear  Lady  Rivelston  '  " 
observed  Mrs.  Lennox. 

"  Yes.  indeed  !  Edith  Mordaunt  was  mv 
dear  true  friend,  and  so  was-and  is,  thouizh 
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oceans  roll  between  us— Alma  Sinclair.  And 
I  believe  Sister  Faith,  whose  memory  I  shall 
always  cherish,  would  have  been  a  true  friend 
to  me.  There  were  others  of  course,  though 
these  three  stand  out  with  especial  promi- 
nence. But  I  fear  these  were  the  exceptions 
that  prove  the  rule.  Men  can  be  friends 
through  Hfe  to  death.  Then  why  not  women  ? 
Why  must  such  miserable  clouds  of  jealousy 
and  malice  wait  upon  their  steps  ?  1  feel,  Mrs. 
Lennox,  that  the  greatest  lesson  of  my  life  has 
taught  me  one  thing—that  women  can  and 
do  much  harm  towards  each  other !  " 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  some  truth  in  what 

you    say ! "   said    Mrs.    Lennox    reflectively. 

"  Speaking  generally  woman  is  an  enemy  to 

her  own  sex.     The  injustice  we  hear  so  much 

of,  I  mean  about  there  being  '  one  law  for  the 

man   and  another  for  the  woman,'  is  largely 

brought  about  by  the  unjust  attitude  of  mind 

that  so  many  women  affect.     They  condone 

offences  in  man,  that  they  will  not  hear  of  in 

woman.     A  married  lady  of  mature  years,  who 

should  have  known  better,  recently  said  to  me, 

'  A  man  is  a  law  unto  himself.     We  do  not 

expect   him   to   be    perfect.     But   woman   is 

different.     I  have  no  patience  with  an  erring 
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woman,    and    no    sympathy    or    mercy    for 

her ! '" 

"And   men!"   Addice  exclaimed,  "invari- 
ably try  to  shield  each  other  !  " 

"  Not  invariably,"  said  Mrs.  Lennox  with  a 
smile.  "  There  is  plenty  of  jealousy  and  want 
of  kind  feeling  among  men,  only  it  does  not 
perhaps  come  to  the  surface  so  much  as  with 
the  weaker  sex.  I  have  not  been  a  nurse  for 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  without  learning 
something!  And  there  is  really  no  school 
like  a  hospital  for  studying  human  nature  1 " 

"  But  1  am  sure,"  persisted  Addice,  "  that 
meanness,  malice,  cruelty,  spite  and  jealousy 
are  more  rife  amongst  members  of  the  weaker 
sex.  Everybody  knows  what  poor  friends 
women  often  are  to  each  other;  it  is  an  old 
text  for  moralists." 

"  Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject,"  said  Mrs. 
Lennox,  "  1  once  acted  as  nurse  to  the  wife  of 
the  manager  of  the  leading  theatre  of  its  kind 
in  London — a  theatre  where  comic  operas  of 
the  brightest  and  most  refined  class  are  pro- 
duced, I  need  hardly  mention  its  name— and  I 
recollect  this  gentleman  saying  to  me  once,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  that  '  professional 
jealousy'  certainlv  did    exist  aiiionrrqf  „^f — 
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but    to    a    much    greater    extent    amongst 
actresses ! " 

Then   their   conversation  turned  to  graver 

matters. 

"  I  should  have  died  of  a  broken  heart ! " 
exclaimed  Addice,  "  had  1  not  known  whither 
to  turn  for  certain  comfort." 

"  I  know  where  you  mean,"  said  Mrs. 
Lennox  quietly,  "  the  Bible." 

"Yes,"  Addice  returned.  "And  some  of 
the  texts  were  such  a  wonderful  help  to  me. 
I  think  perhaps  the  most  comforting  message 
mankind  has  ever  received  is  contained  in 
those  words  of  our  dear  Lord's—'  Him  that 
Cometh  unto  Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  " 

"  I  think  most  true-hearted  followers  of 
Him  have  realised  the  sweet  and  saving  truth 
of  those  gracious  and  merciful  words!"  re- 
turned Mrs.  Lennox  reverently.  "  For  my 
part,  I  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  one  and 
only  thing  that  has  kept  the  world  in  com- 
parative peace." 

"  You  say  '  comparative  peace '  advisedly," 
rejoined  Addice.  "  Alas  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  should  fall  so  far  short  of  the  peace  of 
the  Kingdom.  How  remarkable,  how  in- 
„-,.pri-ehensib]e,  mv  dear  friend,  is  the  kind  ol 
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crusade  against  the  Bible  which  the  free- 
thinkers and  secularists  are  bringing  about." 

"  Remarkable  indeed  !  "  mummred  Mrs. 
Lennox,  "  when  it  is  so  much  easier  and  wiser 
and  better  in  every  way  to  beheve  I  " 

"  It  is  the  only  book,"  said  Addice,  "  as  one 
great  thinker  who  believed  in  the  Bible  ex- 
pressed it— 'The  only  book  that  shows  man 
what  he  is.'  And  I  was  reading  only  the 
other  day  an  article  by  an  eminent  statistician, 
proving  that  the  number  of  suicides  has  per- 
ceptibly increased  since  the  faith  of  so  many 
in  that  Book  has  been  shaken." 

"  One  cannot  be  surprised,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lennox,  "  take  away  the  only  explanation  of 
the  mystery  of  life  and  death,  and  hov  many 
poor  creatures  will  be  plunged  in  L  ^.less 
despair !  " 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  speak  so,  dear 
Mrs.  Lennox  for  I  too,  think  that  the  ex- 
planation of  Creation's  mysteries  lies  in  a 
simple  acceptance  of  God's  revealed  word. 
Next  to  the  Bible  itself,  I  place  the  spiritual 
writings  of  devout  and  holy  men,  which  have, 
at  various  times,  given  me  deep  and  lasting 
comfort.     Do  you  know  any  of  Paxton  Hood's 
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most  beautiful.  Not  these  alone.  For  ex- 
ample, I  can  recall  a  few  lines  that  seem  to 
me  almost  the  most  beautiful  I  have  ever 
known : 

"  When  the  law  threatens  endless  death, 

Upon  the  awful  hill, 
Straightway  from  her  consuming  breath 

My  soul  gees  higher  still ; 
Goeth  to  the  Lamb  so  wounded,  slain, 

And  knoweth  Him  her  home — 
Where  she  will  not  come  out  again, 

And  where  Death  cannot  come  !  " 

Mrs.  Lennox  murmured  a  few  words  of  deep 
appreciation,  and  the  two  friends  sat  for  some 
little  time  in  uphfted,  peaceful  silence. 
Almost  before  they  were  conscious  of  it,  the 
spires  and  gables  of  Cologne  began  to  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  against  a  sky  rapidly  be- 
coming more  gorgeous  with  the  crimson  and 
gold  of  sunset. 

"  How  glorious  the  sunset  is  out  here !  " 
sighed  Addice  at  last,  "we  seem  to  be  in 
fairyland ! " 

"  Yes  !  '■  Mrs.  Lennox  answered.  "  Do  you 
remember  what  used  to  happen  in  fairyland 
to  people  who  had  been  through  mu^h 
tribukt'owV."  ..•  •.  :'.  .i'  .-  •.  ■  ••  " 
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*'  They  lived  happily  ever  after  !  "  answered 
Addice,  "  and  now  that  I  have  found  out  that 
women  can  after  all  be  true  friends  to  each 
other"— here  she  pressed  her  companion's  hand 
—"even  that  does  not  sound  too  much  to 
hope  for ! " 

*'  It  would  be  too  much  to  hope,  dear  Lady 
Rivelston,  that  not  the  smallest  cloud  will  ever 
pass  across  your  skies  a^ain,  but  you  will 
always  be  happy  in  your  husband's  love— and, 
dear  friend,  there  may  be  other  blessings  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ont  you  have  lost.  But 
come,  the  dews  are  falling !  Let  us  go  down 
into  the  P^airy  Vality  ! " 

So  Addice,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  one  who 
is  to  be  her  true  and  faithful  friend  and  com- 
panion till  death,  goes  down  into  the  fairyland 
of  a  useful  and  happy  life. 


The  End 
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A  few  Press  Opinions  on  the  Author's 
"SHADOWS   OUT  OF  THE   CROWD." 

7«>w;j.— "These  twelre  stories  .  .  .  claim  attention  among  many 
such  collections  for  their  serious  attempt  to  construct  an  atmosphere 
and  a  state  of  mind  by  an  exact  record  of  sensations.  They  are 
staged  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  their  mental  dramas  tend 
towards  what  is  sombre  anxl  diseased.  But  whatever  the  scene,  they 
never  leave  the  readei  unmoved." 

Contemporary  Review.—''  Mr.  Curie  .  .  .  attains  a  remarkably 
high  level  of  achievement,  and  his  achievement  is  the  more  praise- 
worthy since  it  is  the  product  of  original  thought  and  genuine 
experience,  and  not  of  a  mere  exercise  in  a  literary  tradition." 

Liverpool  Courur.—''  Mr.  Richard  Curie's  first  book  of  storici  is 
a  volume  of  grotesques,  sharp  and  precise,  but  full  of  a  curious 
confidence  and  power.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  ought  to  give 
us  some  books  of  vital  brilliance  in  the  future.  .  .  .  Five  years  hence, 
in  its  character  of  precursor,  it  may  be  more  widely  known  and  praised 
than  now." 
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